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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


The object of this book is to provide a simple introduc- 
tion to the Indian systems of philosophy. Each one of 
these systems has had a vast and varied development and 
cannot be treated adequateiy in a brief work like this. 
Attempt has been made to introduce the reader to the spirit 
and outlook of Indian philosopby and help him to grasp 
thoroughly the central ideas rather than acquaint him with 
minute details. Modern students of philosophy feel many 
difficulties in understanding the Indian problems and 
theories. ‘Their long experience with university students 
has helped the authors to realise these, and they have tried 
to remove thein as far as possible. This accounts for most 
of the critical discussions which could otherwise have been 
dispensed with., 

The book has been primarily written for beginners. 
The first chapter which contains the general principles and 
basic features of Indian philosophy, as well as a brief sketch 
of each system, gives the student a bird's-eye view of the 
entire field and prepares him for a more intensive study of 
the systems which are contained in the following chapters. 
It is hoped, therefore, that the book will suit the needs of 
university students af different stages, as well as of general 
readers interested in Indian phiiosophy. It will serve the 
needs of B.A. Pass students who may be required to have 
a brief general acquaintance with Indian philosophy as a 
whole, as well as those of Honours students who may be 
expeeted to have a more detailed knowledge of one or more 
eystems. 

@ It is the firm conviction of the writers that Reality is 
many-sided and Truth is manifold ; that each system 
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approaches Reality from one point of view or level of 
experience and embodies one aspect of "Truth. They 
bave tried to approach each system with sympathy and 
justify it, rather than dismiss it with a customary criticism. 
They believe that a sympathetic insight into the great 
systems will enable the student to grasp their truths more 
easily and give him a sound philosophical outlook. 

While an attempt has been made to bring out the 
significance of Indian views in terms of modern Western 
thought, care bas always been exercised to preserve their 
distinctive marks, such as their spiritual and practical 
outlook, their recognition of the different levels of 
experience. 

The authors are grateful to Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, 
M.A., D.Litt., B.L., M.L.A., Vidyavicaspati, Barrister- 
at-Law, ex-Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University, at whose 
suggestion the work was undertaken, and to Sir S. Radha- 
krishnan, Kt., M.A., D.Litt.. George V Professor of 
Philosophy, Calcutta University, Spalding Professor of 
Eastern Religions and Ethics, Oxford University, who has 
very kindly gone through the manuscript and made valuable 
suggestions. They are also indebted to Professor Krishna- 
chandra Bhattacharyya, M.A., with whom they discussed 
some of the problems treated here and received much light 
and guidance. They are grateful also to the authorities of 
the Calcutta University, and especially to the Registrar, the 
Superintendent of the Press*and his energetic colleagues, 
for the publication of the work. 


NOTE TO STUDENTS 


The paragraphs which occur in small type in this "book 
are meant for more advanced students and may be omftted 
by beginners. The attention of students is specially invited* 

D do the select bibliography given at the beginning of each 





chapter. 
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the names of books found in the foot-notes. 

For correct pronunciation students should note that the 
following scheme has been adopted for representing Sanskrit 
sounds in English : 


Sq -—91—2a, 
K=C=i, 
at = 8 =au. 
Reg wi, 
S—5 —c, 
z=- —t, 
q-$9 -t, 
— Da 
AER No 
"3-72 
=F _—ng, 


d 


B —1833B 


sT-—w|—àa," g—2£—i, 


*"—1-r, 


q=a=kh, 
=g —ch, 
&-2-th, 
TEE, 
«X -*-ph, 
R=") 
"opo, 
3 —w -—jü, 


Ug -—uj-—e, 


T — *L7 8» 
c ani. iet 
«7 umg, 
Ero 
x, Barly Sed 
RENER 
(x5, 


“—t<h, 


i-"-i, 
t= 


=al, 


xvii 


Reference to it will explain the abbreviations of 


g=CG—u, 





PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


The authors feel encouraged by the demand for a 
second edition of this book within such a short time. They 
are grateful to the many universities which have adopted 
this compendium as a text-book, and to the many lay 
readers who have intimated their appreciation of the book 
asa suitable introduction to Indian Philosophy. But at 
the same time the authors realize once more the great 
difficulty of compressing into such a volume all that is 
important in the arguments and theories of schools which 
have evolved through nearly two thousand years, and 
developed intricacies which defy easy exposition. They are, 
therefore, painfully aware of the many sbortcomings of the 
book, and very eagerly avail themselves of this opportunity 
of a second edition to remove defects, as far as possible, 
by addition, alteration, omission and rearrangement of 
topics. In this work of improvement they have received 
great help from teachers and scholars who have favoured 
them with detailed opinions and suggestions. "The authors 
are thankful to all of them; but they are especially 
indebted, in this respect, to Professors Khagendranath 
"Mitra, Haridas Bhattacharyya, Jadunath Sinha, Surendra- 
nath Goswami, Kalidas Bhattacharyya and Mr. Anilkumar 
Ray Chaudhury. If some of the suggestions could not be 
carried out, it was mainly because of the limitation of the 
original scope of the book, the necessity for economizing 
paper, and the desire for avoiding difficulties that might 
embarrass the beginner. 

The authors do not attempt to make the book a history 
of Indian Philosophy by adding a few more chapters $n the 
Vedas, the Upanisads and the Gita, for which they refer 
the interested reader to the more comprehensive ad 
competent treatises on the subject, like those of Sir 8. 
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Radhakrishnan, Professor S. N. Dasgupta and Mr. M. 
Hiriyanna. They confine themselves to the humbler task, 
and the original plan, of writing a short account of only 
the schools, and for the beginner. The very short treatment 
of the philoscphy of the Vedas and the Upanisads that is 
given in the chapter on the Vedanta aims only at showing 
how, out of these, the Vedanta of Sankara and Ramanuja 
developed. It should not be taken as a substantive account 

The chapter on the Vedanta has been partly rewritten. 
Sankara and Ramanuja have been dealt with successively 
(and not side by side, as before). The rational or argu- 
mentative side of the Vedānta has been substantially rein- 
forced by the addition of many new paragraphs in small print. 
The authors hope that this will be useful to the advanced 
reader, while the simplicity of the original treatment, and 
the interest of the beginner, will remain unaffected. 

It is necessary to mention that instead of following the 
ordinary translation practice of rendering  *Távara' into 
‘God’ and ‘Brahman’ into ‘Absolute’, the authors have used 
the word ‘God’ also for ‘Brahman’. Just as ‘Brahman’ 
(without adjectives) is used, even by the Upanisads and 
Sankara, for both the immanent, personal aspect, and also 
for the transcendent, impersonal aspect, similarly ‘God’ 
also has been used in English in this wide sense, and, 
therefore, sometimes for the Absolute (e.g. of Hegel), the 
Indeterminate Substance (e.g. of Spinoza), the Primordial] 
Principle (e.g. of Whitehead). The exact sense in which 
‘God’ has been used in this book will be clear from the 
context. Confinement of ‘God’ only to the Deity of 
Religion, and of ‘Absolute’ to the ultimate philosophical! 
principle, “while convenient in one respect, suffers from 
the disadvantage of suggesting as though they stand for 
two distinct realities, and not for two aspects of the same 
reality, as is the case in the Vedanta. 


E D 
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The authors feel highly gratified that the book is now 
being widely used in India, America, Great Britain and 
other countries, and that another edition has been called 
for so soon. This gives an opportunity for further 
improvement. Professor Charles A. Moore of the University 
of Hawaii deserves special thanks for some helpful sugges- 
tions. The authors are also grateful to Professor J. C. 
Banerjee and Professor T. R. V. Murti who favoured them 
with their opinions and suggestions for some improvements 
in the previous edition. They also express their thanks to 
Sri S. Kanjilal, Superintendent of the Calcutta University 
Press, for his help in bringing out the fourth and the fifth 
edition of the book. 





CHAPTER I 
GENERAL INTRODUCTION 
l. THE Basic FEATURES OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 
| 1. The Nature of Philosophy 


Like all other living beings man struggles for existence, 
But while the lower beings struggle more 
Mie My of or less blindly without any conscious 
plan and purpose, and work by instinct, 
man uses the superior gift of his inteiiect to understand the 
conditions and meaning of the struggle and to devise plans 
and instruments to ensure success. He wishes to lead his 
life in the light of his knowledge of himself and the world, 
taking into consideration not'merely the immediate results 
of his actions, but even their far-reaching consequences. 
Desire for, knowledge springs, therefore, from the rational 
nature of man. Philosophy is an attempt to satisfy this 
very reasonable desire. It is not, therefore, a mere luxury, 
but a necessity. As an eminent English writer puts it: 
‘“‘Men live in accordance with their philosophy of life, their 
conception of the world. This is true even of the most 
thoughtless. It is impossible to live without a metaphysic. 
The choice that is given us is not between come kind of 
metaphysic and no metaphysic ; it is always between a good 
metaphysic and a bad metaphysic.''* 

Philosophy in its widest etymological sense means ‘love 
of knowledge.’ It tries to know things 
that immediately and remotely concern 
man. What is the real nature of man ? What is the end 
of this life ? What is the nature of this world in which he 


Its meaning and scope. 


" | Aldous Huxley, Ends and Means. p. 253. 
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lives ? Is there any creator of this world ? How should 
man live in the light of his knowledge of himself, the world 
and God ? These are some of the many problems, taken at 
random, which we find agitating the human mind in every 
land, from the very dawn of civilization. Philosophy deals 


i with problems of this nature. As 
Daréapa or vision of . : 
truth. philosophy aims at knowledge of truth 
it is termed in Indian literature, ‘the 
vision of truth’ (darśana). Every Indian school holds, in its 
own way, thai there can* bea direct realization of truth 
(tattva-dargana). A man of realization becomes free ; one 
who lacks it is entangled in the world." 


In the history of Western philosophy we find that as 
human knowledge about each of the 

The development of different problems mentioned above began 
Western philosophy. to grow, it became impossible for the same 
man to study everything about every 

problem. Division of labour or specialization became necessary 
and a group of men devoted themselves to a particular problem 
or a few connected problems. There came into existence in this 
way the different special sciences. Physics, Chemistry, Botany, 
Astronomy, Geoiogy and similar sciences took up each a part or 
aspect of the world of nature. Physiology, Anatomy and the 
other medical sciences devoted themselves to the different 
problems of the human body. Psychology began to study the 
problems of the human mind. The detailed study of many of 
the particular problems with which philosophical speculation 
originally started became thus the subject-matter of the spectat 
sciences. Philosophy then began to depend on the reports of 
the investigation made by the different sciences, tried to under- 
stand their meanings and implications critically, and utilized 
these results for understanding the general nature of the 
universe—man, nature and God. i 
Western philosophy at the present day has for its main 
branches (a) Metaphysics, which discusses 

The branches of the general — Re. res EATEN 
e i by. man, nature an od, pistemology or 
— — theory of knowledge, which enquires into the 
nature of human knowledge, as to how it develops and how far 


1 Wide Manu-Samhitá, 6.74: ‘*Samyeg-daréana-sampsnnah karmabbirna 
nibadhyste; daréaneos vibinastu samsáram pratipadyate. ^ 
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it is abie to grasp reality, (c) Logic, which discusses the laws of 
valid reasoning and other incidental problems. (d) Ethies, which 
investigates the problems of morality, such as the standard of 
moral judgment, the highest goal of human life and other cognate 
problems, and (e) Aesthetics, which deals with the problems of 
beauty. Another recent development of philosophy in the West, 
called Axiology, is devoted to the discussion of the problem of 
values. Sociology is also sometimes regarded asa branch of 
philosophy and often discussed along with Ethics. Psychology 
has been so Jong a very important branch of philosophy, but 
the tendency now is to treat it as one of the special sciences 
hke Physics and Chemistry and give it a place independent of 
philosophy. ‘ 
Though the basic problems of philosophy have been the same 
in the Enst as in the West and the chief 
The problems and Solutions have striking similarities yet the 
methods of Indien methods of philosophical enquiry differ in 
philosophy. certain respects and the processes of the 
development of phiiosophical thought also 
vary. Indian philosophy discusses the different problems of 
Metaphysics, Ethics, Logic, Psychology and Epistemology, but 
generally it does not discuss them separately. Every problem is 
discussed by the Indian philosopher from all possible approaches, 
metaphysical, ethical, logical, psychological and epistemological. 
This tendency has been called by some thinkers, like Sir B. N. 
Seal, the synthetic outlook of Indian philosophy. 


2. The Meaning and Scope of Indian Philosophy 


Indian philosophy denotes the philosophical speculations 

= of all Indian thinkers, ancient or 

Sang eye 3 M ola iiis modern, Hindus or non-Hindus, theists 
i or atheists. ‘Indian philosophy’ is 
supposed by some to be synonymous with ‘Hindu philo- 
sophy.' This would be true only if the word ‘Hindu’ were 
taken in the geographical sense of ‘Indian.’ But if ‘Hindu’ 
means the followers of a particular religious faith known as 
Hinduism, the supposition would be wrong and misleading. 
Even in the ancient writings of the orthodox Hindu philo- 
sophtrse, like the Sarra-darsana-sangraha of Madhavacarya 
which tries to present in one place the views of all (sarva} 
fchools of philosophy, we find in the list of philosophies 
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(dar$anas) the views of atheists and materialists like the 
Carvàkas, and unorthodox thinkers like the Bauddhas and 
the Jainas, along with those of the orthodox Hindu thinkers. 


Indian philosophy is marked, in this respect, by a 
striking breadth of outlook which 
<a * e a f only testifies to its unflinching devotion 
to the search for truth. Though there 
were many different schools and their views differed some- 
times very widely, yet each school took care to Jearn the 
views of all the others and did not come to any conclusion 
before considering thoroughly what others had to say and how 
their points could be met. This spirit led to the formation 
of a method of philosopbical discussion. A philosopher 
had first to state tbe views öf his opponents before he 
formulated his own theory. This statement of the oppo- 
nent's case came to be known as the prior view (pürvapaksa). 
Then followed the refutation (khandana) of this view. Last 
of all came the statement and proof of the philosopher's 
own position, which, therefore, was known as the subsequent 
view (uttarapaksa) or the conclusion (siddhanta). 


This catholic spirit of treating rival positions with 
consideration was more than rewarded 

cir Pha ‘of the odia by the thoroughness and perfection that 
SEQ each philosophical school attained. If 
we open a comprehensive work on the Vedanta, we will 
find in it the statement of tbe views of all other schools, 
Carvaka, Bauddba, Jaina, Sankbya, Yoga, Mimamsa, 
Nyaya and Vaisesika, discussed and weighed with all care ; 
similarly any good work on the Bauddha or Jaina philosophy 
discusses the other views. Each system thus. became, 
encyclopaedic in its grasp of ideas. Naturally we find that 
many of the problems of contemporary Western philosophy 
are discussed in Indian systems of philosophy. Besides, we 
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find that indigenous scholars with a thorough training, 
exclusively in Indian philosophy, are able to deal even with 
abstruse problems of Western philosophy with surprising skill. 

If the openness of mind—the willingness to listen to 
E E NONI what others have to say—has,; been one 
future of Indian philo Of the chief causes of the wealth and 
sophy. greatness of Indian philosophy in the 
past, it has a definite morai for the future. If Indian 
philosophy is once more to revive and continue its great 
career, it can do so only by taking into consideration the new 
ideas of life and reality which have been flowing into India 
from the West and the East, from the Aryan, the Semitic 
and the Mongolian sources. 


3. -The Schools of Indian Philosophy 


According to a traditional principle of classification, most 
likely adopted by orthodox Hindu 

apenas ion E n thinkers, the schools or systems of Indian 
qox and heterodox. philosophy are divided into two broad 
classes, namely, orthodox (istika) and heterodox (naàstika). 
To the first group belong the six chief philosophical systems 
(popularly known as sad-darsana), namely, Mimamea, 
Vedanta, Sankbya, Yoga, Nyàya and Vaisesika. These are 
regarded as orthodox (astika), not because they believe in 
God, but because they accept the authority of the Vedas.’ 
The Mimamsa and the Sankhya do not believe ın God asthe 
creator of the world, yet they are called orthodox (astika) 
because they believe in the authoritativeness of the Vedas. 
| In modern Indian languages. 'ástika' and 'nástika' generally mean 
'theist' avt ‘atheist’, respectively. But in Sanskrit philosophical literature, 
'üstiba, means ‘one who believes in the authority of the Vedas’ or ‘one who 
believeg in life: after death. ('Náatika' means the opposite of these.) The 
word is used here in the first sense. In the seconed sense, even the Jaina and 


Yauddha sehools are 'ástika', as they believe in life after death. The six 
orthodox schools are 'üsiika', and the Cürvüka is *nüstika* in both the senses. 
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The six systems mentioned here are not the only orthodox 
systems ; they are the chief ones, and there are some other 
less important orthodox schools, such as the Grammarian 
school, the medical school, etc., also noticed by Madhava- 
carya. Under the other class of heterodox systems, the 
chief three are the schools of the Materialsts like the 


Carvakas, the Bauddhas and the Jainas. 
heterodox  (nàstika) 


authority of the Vedas. 


They are called 
because they do not believe in the 


To understand this more clearly, we should know 


MES a d something regarding the place of the 
Vedas in Indian phi- Vedas in the evolution of Indian thought. 
pony: The Vedas are the earliest available 
records of Indian literature, and subsequent Indian thought, 
specially philosophical speculation, is greatly influenced by 
the Wedas, either positively or negatively. Some of the 
philosophical systems accepted Vedic authority, while others 
opposed it. The Mimarnsa and the Vedanta may be regarded 
as the direct continuation of the Vedic culture. The Vedic 
tradition had two sides, ritualistic and speculative (karma 
and jiana). The Mimamsa emphasised the ritualistic aspect 
and raised a philosophy to justify and help the continuation 
of the Vedic rites and rituale. The Vedanta emphasised the 
speculative aspect of the Vedas and developed an elaborate 
philosophy out of Vedic speculations. As both these schools 
were direct continuations of Vedic culture, both are some- 
times called by the common name, Mimarnsa ; and for the 
sake of distinction the first is called Putrva-Mimams:a 
(or Karma-Mimarea) and the second Uttara-Mimamsa ‘or 
J fana-Mimamea). But tbe more usual names of thefe two 
are Mimárnsà and Vedanta respectively, and we shall follow 
this commen usage here. Though the Sankbya, Yoga, 
Nyaya and Vaiéesika based their theories on ordinary human 


€ 
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experience and ‘reasoning, they did not challenge the 
authority of the Vedas, but tried to sbow that the testimony 
of the Vedas was quite in harmony with their rationally 
established theories. The Carvaka, Bauddha and Jaina 
schools arose mainly by opposition to the Vedic culture and, 
therefore, they rejected the authority of the Vedas. These 
facts may be summed up in a tabular form as follows: 


Indian em of philosopby 


| | 
Schools rejecting Vedic Schools not refecting Vedic 
authority (Heterodox or authority (Orthodox or 
Nástika, e.g. Cürváka, Astika) 
Bauddha, Jaina) 


| | 
Schools based on indeperdent 
grounds (e.g. Sáükhya, Yoga, 
Nyāya, Vaisesika) 


| 
Schools directly based 
On Vedic texts 





| 
School emphasising 
the ritualistic aspect the speculative 
of the Vedas (viz. aspect of the Veda: 
Mim darnsaé) (viz, Vedanta) 


- | 
School emphasising 


4. The Places of Authority and Reasoning in 
Indian Philosophy 


The distinctions discussed above can be ultimately traced 


|. . A to distinctions in the methods of specula- 

oe of phi- tion, adopted by the different schools. 
Solutions of philosophical problems, like ‘What is the 
ultimate cause of the world ?', ‘Does God 
Should philosophy exist?’, ‘What is the nature of God?’, 


always depend on 


ordinary experience or cannot be obtained by observation. The 
should it sometimes 


depend on the ež- philosopher must empioy his imagina- 
pou of tbe wise tion and reasoning, and find out answers 

- consistent with truths already estab- 
lished “by experience. Like most other branches of 
knowledge, philosophy proceeds, therefore, from the known 


to the unknown. The foundation of philosophy is experience, 
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and the chief tool used is reason. But the question arises 
here: “What experience should form the basis of philo- 
sophy?2'' Indian thinkers are not unanimous on this point. 
Some hold that philosophy should be based on ordinary, 
normal experience, i.e. on truths 
discovered and accepted by people in 
general or by scientists. This is the view of most modern 
European thinkers. In India the Nyàya, the Vai£esika, the 
Sankhya and the Cārvāka school accept this view ; the 
Bauddba and the Jaina school also accept it mosily. On 
the other hand, there are thinkers who hold that regarding 
some matters, such as God, the state of liberation, etc., we 
cannot form any correct idea from ordinary experience ; 
philosophy must depend for these on the experience of 
those few saints, seers or prophets who have a direct 
realization (saksatkira or dargana) of such things. Authority, 
or the testimony of reliable persons and scriptures thus 
form the basis of philosophy. The Mimamsa and the 
Vedanta school íoliow this method. They base many of 
their theories on the Vedas and the Upanisads. Even the 
Bauddha and the Jaina school depend sometimes on the 
teachings of Buddha and Jinas who are regarded as perfect 
and omniscient. In liurepe the scholastic philosophy of the 
middle ages was based similarly on the authority of the 
Christian scriptures. 

Reasoning is the chief instrument of speculation for 

philosophers of both these classes. The 
Vor diee Ire ia e difference is that while by the former 
instrument of philoso- reasoning is made always to follow the 
phical speculation. 9 : - 
lead of ordinary experience, by the 

latter reasoning is made to follow in some matters the lead 
of authority, as well. i 

The charge is often heard against Indian philosophy that 
its theories are not based on independent reasoning but on 


The two views. 


e e 
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authority and, therefore, they are dogmatic, rather tban 
critical. This charge is clearly not true of the majority of 
Indian systems which are as much based on free thinking as 
any we can find in the West even in this modern age of 
critical speculation. The criticism may be chiefly levelled _ 
against the two svstems of the Mimarhs& and the Vedanta 
which, we have found, give an important place to authority. 
Though these systems start from authority, the theories 
they develop are supported also by such strong independent 
arguments that even if we withdraw the support of authority, 
the theories can stand well and compare favourably with any 
theory established elsewhere on independent reasoning alone. 
Man, as a rational creature, cannot of course be satisfied 
unless his reason is Satisfied. But if arguments in favour of 
philosophy are sufficient to satisfy his reason, the additional 
fact of its being based on the experiences of persons of 
clearer minds and purer hearts will rather add to its value. 


5. How the Indian Systems Gradually Developed 


In the history of Western philosophy we usually find 
the different schools coming into existence 
AOI etl growths ‘successively. Each school predominates 
ani their persistence — til] another comes in and replaces it. In 
through the lives and 
teachings of active India, on the other hand, we find that 
emere; the different schools, though not origina- 
ting simultaneously flourish together during many centuries, 
and pursue parallel courses of growth. ‘The reason is to be 
sought perhaps in the fact that in India philosophy was a 
part of life. As each system of thought came into existence 
it was adopted as a philosophy of life by a band of followers 
who formed a school of that philosophy. They lived the 
phifsophy and handed it down to succeeding generations of 
efollowers who were attracted to them through their lives and 
thoughts. The different systems of thought thus continued 
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to exist through unbroken chains of successive adherents for 
centuries. Even to-day, we find the active followers of 
some of the chief philosophical schools in different parts of 
India, though development of indigenous philosophy has been 
much retarded now, owing to social and political vicissitudes. 

It should not be supposed, however, that the differ- 
n e nL cititolcos ent systems developed within their 
and influences every respective circles of active followers, 
sessi Equine without mutually influencing one 
another. On the contrary, as we have pointed out 
previously, each philosophy regarded it as its duty to 
consider and satisfy all possible objections that might 


be raised against its views. In fact, it is by constant 
mutuai criticism that the huge philosophical literature 
has come into existence. Owing to this again, 


there developed a passion for clear and precise enun- 
ciation of ideas and for guarding 

Indian philosophy : . : 

ja Ha own best oriko. statements against objections. Mutual 


criticism further makes Indian philosophy 
its own best critic. 


Bearing this fact of mutual influence in mind we may 
i 1 try to understand the general process by 
AE C eee which the systems originated and developed. 
| xxi The Vedas, we have said, are directly or 
indirectly responsible for most cf the philosophical speculation. 
In the orthodox schools, next to the Vedas and the Upanisads, 
The sit ia d find the sütra literature — ae 
ne putra works 9 — definite beginning of systematic philosophi- 
Sat t OR ARR M cal thinking. 'Sütra' Setsmologiaeti means 
‘thread,’ and in this context it means a brief mnemonic state- 
ment. As philosophical discussions took place mostly orally, and 
as they were passed down tbrough oral traditions handed down 
by teachers to students, it was perhaps felt necessary to link up 
or thread together the main thoughts in the minds of students 
by brief statements of problems, answers, possible objections and 
replies to them, A sütrn-work consists of a collection of nfany 
siitras or aphorisms of this kind, arranged into different ch apterse 
and sections according to different topics. The B rahma-sitra 
of Badarayana, for example, contains the aphorisms that sum up 


e e 
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and systematize the philoscphical teachings of different Vedic 
works, chiefly the Upanisads, and also briefly mention and 
answer actual and possible objections to these views. ‘This work 
is the first systematic treatise on the Vedünta. Similarly, we 
have for the Mimürbsa, the sütras of Jaimini, for the Nyaya, 
the sütras of Gotama, for the Vaigesika, the sütras of Kanada, 
for the Yoga the sütras of Patanjali. According to tradition, for 
the Sankhya also there were the sütras of Kapila, who is 
regarded as the founder of the system. But the sütras now 
available are not recognized by all as the original sütras. The 
earliest systematic work available now is the Sankhya-karika 
of Iá$vara Krsna. 


The sütras were brief and, therefore, their meanings were not 
always clear. "There arose thus the neces- 
DEO RETI — on the sity for elaborate explanation and inter- 
pretation through commentaries. These 
chief commentaries on the respective siitras were called the 
Bhasyas, the names and further particulars about which will be 
found later in the chapters on the different schools. But it 
should be noted that, in some cases, on the same sütra-work 
different authors wrote different major commentaries (bhasyas, 
and interpreted the siitras to justify their respective standpoints. 
Thus came into existence, for example, the different Bhasyas on 
the Brahma-sütra by Saütkara, Ràmáànuja, Madhva, Vallabha, 
Nimbàürka, Baladeva and others: ‘The followers of each inter- 
pretation formed into a schoo! of the Vedanta and there arose 
the many schools of the Vedünta itself. 


As time went on, commentaries on commentaries arose and 
M TE sometimes independent works also were 
ua M written to supply hand-books or to justify, 
i ar eoi weonki. elaborate or criticize existing doctrines. 
The philosophical literature of the orthodox schools developed in 
this way. ‘The history of the development of the heterodox 
doctrines is also more or less the same. They do not start, 
however, from any sütra-work of the above kind. The accounts 
of these wil be given in the cbapters dealing with those 
schcols. 

Though the different schools were opposed to one another 

in their teachings, a sort of harmony 
The h | o — 
the sebools. onthe among them was also conceived by the 
gradatiom of thbescheois Indian thinkers. They believed that all 
according to the fitness s ; 
of folloWers. persons were not fit for all things and 
a that in religious, philosophical and social 


matters we should take into consideration these dillerences 
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and recognize consequent distinctions of natural aptitudes 
(adhikarabheda). The different philosophical disciplines, as 
already pointed out, were taken in Jndia as the different 
ways of shaping practical lives. Consequentiy, it was all 
the more necessary to discriminate the fitness of their 
followers. The many systems of philosophy beginning from 
the n aterialism of the Carvaka school and ending with the 
Vedanta of Sankara were tbus conceived to offer different 
paths for philosophical thinking and living to persons of 
differing qualifications and temperaments. But even apart 
from this pragmatic explanation, we can discover in these 
schools, outwardly opposed, many positive points of agree- 
ment, which may be regarded as the common marks of 
Indian culture. 
6. The Common Characters of the Indian Systems 
The philosophy of a country is the cream of its culture 
3 and civilisation. It springs from ideas 
The unity of moral inge v 
and spiritual outlook that prevail in its atmosphere and bears 
— — its unconscious stamp. Though the 
different schools of Indian philosophy present a diversity of 
views, we can discern even in them the common stamp of an 
Indian culture. We may briefly describe this unity as the 
unity of moral and spiritual outlook. To understand this, 
let us consider ita main aspects and 
Ita chief factors. - 
illustrate points of agreement among the 
different schools. 
The most striking and fundamental point of agreement, 
"Y “ha practical which we have already discussed partly, 
motive present in all is that all the systems regard philosophy 
ae as a practical necessity and cultivate it 
in order to understand how life can be best led. The aim 
of philosophical wisdom is not merely the satisfacéion of 
intellectual curiosity, but mainly an enlightened life ted 
with far-sight, foresight and insight. It became a custom, 
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therefore, with an Indian writer to explain, at the beginning 
of his work, how it serves humau ends (purusartha). 
But it should also be remembered that the presence of a 
This does not affece Practical motive did not narrow the scope 
“inact ruta deve- of Indian philosophy to Ethics and 
Theology alone as some Western critics’ 
imagine. Its scope is as wide as any philosophy springing 
only from theoretic motives; and even on theoretical gronncs 
some branches of Indian philosophy, like Metaphysics, 
Epistemology and Logic can easily hold their own against 
any system of the West. 
The reason why the practical motive prevails in Indian 
philosophy lies in the fact that every 
DE jeep Epara system, pro-Vedic or anti-Vedic, is 
— existing order of moved to speculation by a spiritual 
disquiet at the sight of the evils that cast 
a gloom over life in this world and it wants to understand 
the source of these evils and incidentally the nature of the 
universe and the meaning of human life, in order to find out 
some means for completely overcoming life's miseries. 
The attitude of mind which looks at the dark side of 
things is known as pessimism. Indian 
Pessimism in Indian ; | : eec mund 
philosophy is initial, Philosophy has often been criticized as 
not final. pessimistic and, therefore, pernicious in 
its influence on practical life. How far this criticism is 
justified will be seen iu the course of this book. But one 
general point should be noted here. Indian philosophy is 
pessimistic in the sense that it works under a sense of 
discomfort and disquiet at the existing order of things. It 
discovers and strongly asserts that life, as it is being 
thoughtlessly led, is à mere sport of blind impulses aud 
unquenchable desires; it inevitably ends in and prolonzs 


® E.g., Thilly, History of Philosophy, p. 3; 
Stace, A Critical History of Greek Philosophy, p. 14. 
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misery. But no Indian system stops with this picture of 
life as a tragedy. It perhaps possesses more than a literary 
significance that even an ancient Indian drama rarely ends 
asatragedy. If Indian philosophy points relentlessly to 
the miseries that we suffer through short-sightedness, it also 
discovers a message of hope. The essence of Buddha's 
enlightenment—the four noble truths—sums up and voices 
the real view of every Indian school in this respect; namely : 
There ts suffering.—There is a cause of suffering.—There is 
cessation of suffering.—There is a way to attain it. 
Pessimism in the Indian systems is only initial and not 
final. The influence of such pessimism on life is more 
wholesome than that of uncritical optimism. An eminent 
American teacher rightly points out : ‘‘ Optimism seems to 
be more immoral than Pessimism, for Pessimism warns us 
of danger, while Optimism lulls into false security.'' * 


The outlook which prevents the Indian mind from 
(3) The belief in an ending in despair and guarantees its 
‘eternal moral order' final optimism is what may be described 
in the universe. | — EA deron MR 
E as spiritualism after William James. 
** Spiritualism,'' says James, '' means the affirmation of an 
eternal moral order and letting loose of hope.'' ‘‘ This need 
ofan eternal moral order is one of the deepest needs of our 
breast. And those poets, like Dante and Wordsworth, who 
live on the conviction of such an order, owe to that fact the 
extraordinary tonic and consoling power of their verse.” * 
The faith in ‘f an eternal and moral order'' dominates the 
entire history of^Indian philosophy, barring the solitary 
exception of the Carvaka miaterialists. It is the common 
atmosphere of faith in which all these systems, Vedic and 


1 For a full —— of this porond ED Introduction to Pgof. Radhs- 
ishpan's Indian ilosophy, Vol. I, pp. 49-50. 
— George Herbert Palmer, — — American Philosophg,, Vol. I, 
. gt 
£ 3 Pragmatism, pp. 106-107, " » 
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non-Vedic, theistic and atheistic, move and breathe. The 
faith in an order—a law that makes for regularity and 
righteousness and works in the gods, the heavenly bodies 

and all creatures—pervades the poetic 
Teu eee forms imagination of the seers of Rg-veda 

which calls this inviolable moral order 
Rta.' This idea gradually shapes itself (a) into the 
Mimamsa conception of apürva, tbe law that guarantees 
the future enjoyment of the fruits of rituals performed now, 
(b) into the Nyaya-Vaisesika theory of adrsta, the unseen 
principle which sways even over the material atoms and 
brings about objects and events in accordance with moral 
principles, and (c) into the general conception of karma, 
which is accepted by all Indian systems. The law of karma 
in its different aspects may be regarded as the law of the 
conservation of moral values, merits and demerits of actions. 
This law of conservation means that there is no loss of the 
effect of work done (krtapranaéa) and that there is no 
happening of events to a person except as the result of his 
own work (akrtabhyupagama). The Jaw of karma is accept- 
ed hy the six orthodox schools, as well as the Jainas and the 
Bauddhas. It will be more fully explained when we come 
to these systems. 

In its simplest form the law of the karma means that all 
actions, good or bad, produce their 
proper consequences in the life of the 
individual who acts, provided they are performed with a 
desire for the fruits thereof. This law helps us to explain 
certain differences in individual beings, which cannot be 
explained by the known circumstances of their lives. It is not 
infrequently that we find that men who are born and 
brought up under the same or similar circumstances differ 
very much in respect of their achieveinents and enjoyments 


© 1 Cf. Rg-veda, 1 1.8, 1.23.5, 1.21.9, 1.123,13, passim. 


The law of karma. 
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in life. Some men are happy and some miserable, some 
wise and some ignorant. We see aiso how some virtuous 
men suffer and many wicked people prosper in this world. 
How are we to expluin these ‘variations and anomalies in 
our worldly life? Some of them, we find, are obviously due 
to the different actions performed by us in this present life. 
But many of them cannot be explained by reference to the 
deeds of this life. Now if some good or bad actions are 
thus found to produce certain good or bad effects in the 
present life, ıt is quite reasonable to maintain that all 
actions—past, present and future— will produce their proper 
effects in this or another life of the individuals who act. 
The law of karma is this general moral law which governs 
not only the life and destiny of all individual beings, but 
even the order and arrangement of the physical world. 

The word karma means both this law and also the 
force generated by an action and having the potency of 
bearing fruit. Karma in the second sense is variously 
classified. According to one principle, 
karmas are broadly divided into (a) those 
which have not yet begun to bear fruits (anarabdha karma), 
and (b) those which have already begun to bear fruits like the 
present body and its accompaniments (ürabdha or prarabdba 
karma). Anàürabdba karma again can be subdivided into 
two classes, according as it is accumulated from past lives 
(prüáktana or saficita karma) or is being gathered in this hfe 
(kriyamana or sanciyamana karma). 

Some systems of Indian philosophy like the Nyaya- 
The status of the law. Waigesika believe that the law of karma 
— is under the guidance and control of God, 
the Supreme Being who creates the world in accordance with 
the law. It is here held that the adrstaor the stock of merits 
and demerits of karmas of the individual souls, cannot hy 
itself lead to their proper effects, because it is an unintelli- 


Kinds of karma. 
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gent and unconscious principle. It is God who controls 
our adrsta and dispenses al| the joys and sorrows of our life 
in accordance with our karma. [In some other systems, e.g. 
the Jaina, the Bauddha, the Sankhya and the Mimamsa, 
the law of karma is autonomous and works independently 
of the will of God. ‘These systems hold that the origin 
and order of the world may be explained by the law of 
karma without the supposition of God. But it should be 
noted here that whatever may be the status of the law of 
karma it has a limited application to the world of actions 
done under the influence of the ordinary 
ote nost *r*. of ite passions and desires of the worldly life. 
All actions, of which the motives are 
desires for certain gains here or hereafter, are governed by 
this law.  Disinterested and passionless actions, if any, 
do not produce any fettering eifect or bondage just as 
a fried seed does not germinate. The law, therefore, 
holds good for individuals who work with seifish motives 
and are swayed by the ordinary passions and impulses of 
life and hanker after woridly or other-worldiy gains. The 
performance of disinterested actions not only produces no 
fettering consequences but helps us to exhaust and 
destroy the accumulated effects of our past deeds done 
under the influence of attachment, ha:red and infatuation, or 
of interested hopes and fears, and thereby leads to liberation. 
With the attainment of liberation from bondage, the self 
rises above the Jaw of karma and lives and acts in an atmos- 
phere of freedom. The liberated one may act for the good 
of mankind, but is not bound by his karma, since it is free 
from all attachment and self-interest. 
A distinguished Danish philosopher, Harald Höffding, 
defines religion as ‘‘the belief in the conservation of 
values.” It is mainly such belief that raises Indian 


1 Vide y r Philosophy of the Recent Past, p. 206 f,n. Cf, Hotffding. 
The Philosophy of Religion, pp. 1-13. 


2—1833B 
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systems like Jainism and Buddhism to the status of religion 
in spite of the absence of a belief in God. 
It is again this faith in ‘an eternal moral order,’ which 
Optimi generated inspires optiroism and makes man the 
by this faith in thermorsal master of his-own destiny. It enables 
order, z ; s 
the Indian thinker to take present evil 
as consequence of his own action, and hope for a better 
future by improving himself now. There is room, therefore, 
for free will aud personal endeavour (purusakàra). Fatalism 
or determinism is, therefore, a misrepresentation of the 
theory of karma. Fate or destiny (daiva) is nothing but 
the collective force of one's own actions performed in past 
lives (pürva-janma-krtarm karma). It can be overcome by 
efforts of this life, if they are sufficiently strong just as the 
force of old habits of this life can be counteracted by the 
cultivation of new and opposite habits.' 
Intimately connected with this outlook is the 
. general tendency to regard the universe 
Vo "^" as the moral stage, where all living 
beings get the dress and the part that 
' befit them and are to act well to deserve well in future. 
The body, the senses aud the motor organs thatan individual 
gets and the environment in which he finds himself are the 
endowments of nature or God in accordance witb the 
inviolable law of karma. 
Another common view, held by all Indian thinkers, 
is that ignorance of reality is the cause 
um xe bE of our bondage and sufferings, and libe- 
knowledge is necessary ratjon from these cannot be achieved 
for liberation, : : > 
without knowledge of reality, t.e. the 


real nature of the world, and the self. By ‘bondage’ is 


1 Vide Yoga-vdsistha-ramdyana, 2nd Prakarana, 4th-9th sargas, fora 
foll discussion. Also in Mahābhārata (Savtiparva), Bhigma says, ‘‘Igconsider 
personal effort to be above all; beacf in fate makes man dull.''  (Paurugam hi 
param manye ; daivam ni$citya muhyate). Among the conditions responsfble 
for the success of any work Bhagavad-Gita (18.14) mentions both cegtá and 


daiva. 


U 


cient. 
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commonly meant the process of birth and rebirth and the 
consequent miseries to which an individual is subject. 
‘Liberation’ (mukti or moksa) means, therefore, the stoppage 
of this process. Liberation is the state of perfection; and 
according to some Indian thinkers, like the Jainas, the 
Bauddhas, the Sankhyas and the Advaita-Vedantins, this 
state can be attained even in this life. Perfection and real 
happiness can, therefore, be realized even here, at ]least 
according to these chief Indian thinkers. The teachings of 
these masters need not make us wholiy unworldly and 
other-worldly. They are meant only to correct the one-sided 
emphasis on ‘the here’ and ‘the now'—the short-sightedness 
that worldliness involves. 

But while ignorance was regarded as the root cause of 
the individual's trouble and knowledge, therefore, as essen- 
tial, the Indian thinkers never believed that a mere 

acquaintance with truth would at once 
But mere theoretical . 
knowledge is not sufüb- remove  imperfection. Two types of 
discipline were tbought necessary for 
mak:ng such understanding permanent as well as effective 
in life, namely, continued meditation on the accepted 
truths and practical life of self-control. ! 

The necessity of concentration and meditation led to the 

development of an elaborate technique, 
(6) Continued medi- 


tation on trutbs learnt fully explained E the Yoga system. 
is needed to remove But yoga, in the sense of concentration 
deep-rooted false  be- : 
liefs. ' through self-control, is not confined to 
.* that system only. Itis found in some 
form or other in Buddhism, Jainism, the Sankhya, the 
Vedanta, and even in the Nyaya-VaiSesika systems. The 
followers of these various views believed, in common, that 
the philosophic truths momentarily established and 
understood through arguments were not enough to dispel the 


effects of opposite beliefs which have become a part of our 
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being. Our ordinary wrong beliefs bave become deeply 
rooted in us by repeated use in the diflerent daily situations 
of life. Our habits of thought, speech and action have been 
shaped and coloured by these beliefs which in turn have 
been more and more strengthened by those habits. To 
replace these beliefs by correct ones, it is necessary to medi- 
tate on tbe latter constantly and think over their various 
implications for life. In short, to instil right beliefs into our 
minds, we bave to go through the same long and tedious 
process, though of a reverse kind, by which wrong beiiefs 
were established in us. This requires a long intellectual 
concentration on the truths learned. Without prolonged medi- 
iation the opposite beliefs cannot be removed and the belief 
in these truths cannot be steadied and established in life. 
Self-control (sarnyama) also is necessary for concentra- 
tion of the mind on these truths and 
EE ee hla gs for making them effective in life.’ 
sions that obstruct Socrates used to say ‘virtue is know- 
concentration and i à 
good conduct. ledge.’ His followers pointed out that 
mere knowledge of what is right does 
not always lead to right actions, because our actions are 
guided as much by reason as by blind animal impulses. 
Unless tbese impulses are contrclled, action cannot fully 
follow the dictates of reason. This truth is recognised by 
all the Indian systems, except perhaps the Carvaka. It is 
neatly expressed by an oft-quoted Sanskrit saying which 
means: ‘I know what is right, but feel no inclination to 
follow it; 1 know what is wrong but cannot desist from it.’ 
Our speech and action cannot always follow our 
intellectual convictions because of the contrary impulses 
deeply rooted in our character owing to past migconcep- 
tions about things and their values. ‘These impulses are 


1 TJn the Mabab) drata (4an*iparva) Bhisma teaches that self-control (dasna) 
i s the sum (samudaya) of all virtues and the secret (upsnigad) of truth (satya). 
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variously described by different Indian thinkers ; but there 
is a sort of unanimity that the chief impulses are likes and 
dislikes—love and hate (raga and dvesa). These are the 
automatic springs of action ; we move uuder their influence 
when we act habitually without forethought. Our indriyas, 
i.e. the instruments of knowledge and action (namely, the 
mind, the senses of sight, touch, smell, taste, sound, and 
the motor organs for movement, holding things, speaking, 
excretion and reproduction), bave always been in the service 
of these blind impulses of love and hate and they have 
acquired some fixed bad habits. When philosophic know- 
ledge about the real nature of things makes us give up our 
previous wrong beliefs regarding objects, our previous likes 
and dislikes for those objects, have also to be given up. 
Our indriyas have to be weaned from past habits and broken 
to the reign of reason. ‘This task is as difficult as it is 
important. Ii can be performed only through long, sustained 
practice and formation of new good habits. All Indian 
thinkers lay much stress on such practice which chiefly 
consists of repeated efforts in the right direction (abhyāsa). 
Self-control, then, means the control of the lower self, 
the biind, animal tendencies—love and 
Seif-control implies ^ hate. as well as the instruments of 


the bringing of the 


lower self under the nowledge and action (the  indriyas?. 
control of the higher. kno — e ( yas, 


From what has been said above it will be 
clear that self-control was not a mere negative practice, it 
was not simply checking the indriyas, but checking their 
bad tendencies and habits in order to employ them for a 
better purpose, and make them obey the dictates of reason. 


It is a mistake, therefore, to think, as some do, that Indian 

P ethics taught a rigorism or asceticism 

It does not kill the which consists in killing the natural im- 
natural ——— Au pulses in man. As early as the Upanisads, 
rai. to the yote wwe find Indian thinkers recognizing that 
though the most valuable thing in mun is 


f 
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his spirit (ātman), his existence as a man depends on non- 
spiritual factors as well; Aue even his thinking power depends 
on the food he takes. This conviction never left the Indian 
thinkers; the lower elements, for them, were not for destruc- 
tion but for reformation and subjugation 
Morality is not mere- to the higher. Cessation from bad acti- 
: negative, but needs vities was coupled with performance of 
cultivation of posi- "T1. : 
a ar iea good ones.  '[h!s we find even in the most 
| rigoristic systems, like the Yoga, where, 
as aids to the attainment of perfect concentration (yoganga), 
we find mentioned not simply the negative practice of the 
‘don'ts’ (yamas), but also positive cultivation cf good habits 
(niyamas). The yamas consist of the five great efforts for absti- 
nence from injury to life, falsehood, stealing, sensucus appetite 
and greed for wealth (ahimsa, satya, asteya, brahmacarya and 
aparigraha). ‘These are to be cultivated along with the niyamas 
namely, purity of body and mind, contentment, .fortitude, study 
and resignation to God. Essentially similar teachings we find 
as much in the other orthodox schools as in Buddhism and 
Jainism which like the Yoga, recommend, for example, the 
eultivution of love (maitri) and kindness {karuna; along with 
non-violence (ahimsü). That the action of the indriyas is not 
to be suppressed but only to be turned to the servicc of tbe 
higher self, is also the teaching of the Gita, as would appear 
from the following: *''One who bas controlied himself attains 
contentment by enjoying objects through the indriyas which 
have been freed from the influence of love and date.'" 


Lastly, all Indian systems, except the Carvaka, accept 
the idea of liberation as the highest end 
EINES of Ubeeation to of life. The conception of liberation 
common to all systems. received, of course, slightly different 
Liberation is regarded A 
aa the highest good. meanings. All negatively agreed that 
the state of liberation is a total destruction of sufferings 
which life in this world brings about. A few went a little 
beyond this to hold that liberation or the state of perfection 
is not simply negation of pain, but is a state of positive 
bliss. The Vedanta and Jaina tbinkers belong. to this 
latter group, and even some Bauddhas and later Nalyayikes, 


* 
1 Bhagavodgité, 2. 64. 
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The Space-Time Background 


» i 


In addition to the unity of moral and spiritual outlook 


The idea of the vast- 
ness of the world of 
Space and Time form- 
ed the common back- 
ground of Indian 
thought. 


described above, we may also note the 
prevailing sense of the vastness of the 
space-time world, which formed the 
common background of Indian thought 


and influenced its moral and metaphysi- 


cal outlook. 

The Western belief that the world was created six 
thousand and odd years ago and all for 
the purpose of man constituted a narrow- 
ness of outlook and exaggerated the 
importance of man. ‘This belief has 
been shaken by the biological discoveries of Darwin and 
others who show that the evolution of living beings has to 
be conceived in terms of millions of years, not thousands. 
The science of astronomy, again, is gradually generating the 
belief in the vastness of the universe, the diameter of which 
is ‘‘at least hundreds of millions of light-years.” " The sun 
in this calculation is a mere speck in the universe, and the 
earth is less than one-millionth part of this speck. And 
we are reminded that each faint speck of nebula observable 
in the sky contains ‘‘matter enough for the creation of 
perhaps a thousand million suns like ours.'' ^ 

Our imagination feels staggered in its attempt to grasp 
the vastness of the space-time universe 
revealed by science. A similar feeling 
is caused by the accounts of creation 
given in some of the Puranas, which would, but for modern 


scientific 
conception of Time 
and pace as incon- 
ceivably vast entities. 


Modern 


Similar Ideas in 
Indian literature. 


A light-year=the distance 
per second 


i Sir J. H. Jeans, in Nature, 26-92-27. 
travelled by light in a year, at the rate of 186,325 miles 
—50 x 60 x 24 x 365 x 186,325 miles =5,875,945,200,000 miles. 

? ]bid. (quoted in Everyday Science, by L. M. Parsons, pp. 14-15). 
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discoveries, be laughed at as pure fantasy. In the Visnu- 
Purina, ' for example, we come across the popular Indian 
conception of the world (bralhmanda) which contains the 
fourteen regions (lokas) of which the earth (bhütala) is only 
one and which are separated from one another by tens of 
millions (kotis) of yojanas, and again the infinite universe 
is conceived as containing thousands of miliions of such 
worlds (brahmiàn«das). 

As to the description of the vastness of time, we find that 
the Indian thinker, like the modern scientist, feels unable 
to describe it by common human units. The unit adopted 
for the measurement of cosmic time is a day of the 
creator Brahma. Each day of the creator is equal to 
1,000 yugas or 432 million years of men. This is the 
duration of the period of each creation of cosmos. The 
night of the creator is cessation of creative activity and 
means destruction or chaos. Such alternating days and 
nights, creation and destruction (srsti and pralaya), form a 
beginningless series. 

It is not possible to ascertain the first beginning of 
creation. It would be arbitrary to think that creation began 
at first at some particular time and not earlier. As there 
are no data for fixing the first beginning of the universe, 
Indian thinkers, in general, look upon the universe as 
beginningless (anadi). They try to explain the beginning 
of the present creation by reference to previous states of 
dissolution and creation and think it idle and meaningless 
to enquire about the first creation. Any term of a beginning- 
less series can only be said to be earlier or later in relation 
to others; there is nothing like an absolute first in such 
& series. ^ 

With this overwhelming idea of the vast universe at its 
background, Indian thought naturally harped on the extreme 
' Part 2, Chap. 7. 
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‘smallness of the earth, the transitoriness of earthly existence 
and the insignificance of earthly possessions. If the earth 
"was a mere point in the vast space, life was a mere ripple 
in the ocean of time. Myriads of them come and go, and 
matter very little to the universe as a whole. Even the 
best civilization evolved through centuries is nothing very 
unique ; there is not one golden age only in the hfe of the 
earth. In the beginningless cycles of creation and dis- 
solution there have been numberless golden ages as well as 
iron ones. Prosperity and adversity, civilization and bar- 
barity rise and fall, as the wheel of time turns and moves on. 
The general influence of this outlook on metaphysics 
has been to regard the present world as the outcome of a 
past one and explain the former partly by reference to the 
latter. Besides it sets metaphysics on the search for the 
eternal. On the ethical and religious side it belped the 
Indian mind to take a wider and detached view of life, 
prevented it froin the morbid desire to cling to the fleeting 
as the everlasting and persuaded it always to have an eye 
on what was of lasting, rather than of momentary, value. 


II. A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE SYSTEMS 
1. The Cürvüka System 


In Indian philosophy the word ‘Carvaka" means a 
materialist. The Càrvákas hold that perception is the only 
valid source of knowledge. ‘They point out that all non- 
perceptual or indirect sources of knowledge like inference, 
the testimony of other persons, etc., are unreliable and often 


prove misleading. We should not, therefore, believe in 
anything except what is immediately known through 
perception. 


- Perception reveals to us only the material world, com- 
posed of the four bhütas or elements of matter, viz. air, 
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fire, water and earth, the existence of which we can directly 
know tbrough the senses. All objects of this per- 
ceptible world are composed of these elements. There is 
no evidence that there is anything like an immaterial soul 
in man. Man too M made whoily of matter. We say 'I 
am stout,’ ‘I am lean,’ “I am lame." These judgments 
also tend to show that the mdividual is identical with the 
body. There is of course consciousness in man, but cons- 
ciousness is the quality of the living body which is a 
product of matter. It should not be thought that because 
the elements of matter are unconscious, there can be no 
consciousness in objects made of them. There are many 
examples in which qualities originally absent in the com- 
ponent parts are developed when the parts are combined 
together in a particular way. There are examples even of 
the same, substance acquiring new qualities under different 
conditions.  Betel leaf, nut and lime cbewed together acquire 
a red tinge originaily absent in any of the constituents ; 
molasses acquires by fermentation the power of intoxication 
originally absent. Similarly, the elements of matter com- 
bined together in a particular way give rise to the living 
body having consciousness. Consciousness ceases apparently 
with the body. When man dies nothing is left of 
lim to enjoy or suffer the consequences of his actions 
hereafter. 

The survival of man in any form after death is, therefore, 
unproved. The existence of God also is a myth. God 
cannot be perceived. ‘The world 1s made by the automatic 
combination of the material elements and not by God. It 
is foolish, therefore, to perform any religious rite either 


- for enjoying happiness after this life in heaven or for,pleasing 


God. No faith should be put in the Vedas or in the 


` . 
cunning priests who earn their livelihood by exploiting the 


credulity of men. 
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The highest end of life, for a rational man, should, 
therefore, be the enjoyment of the greatest amount of 
pleasure here in this life, of which alone we are sure. It is 
foolish to forgo the pleasures of life simply because they 
happen to be mixed with pain. I -would be as though one 
were to reject the kernel beca "we its husk or cease sow- 
ing crops for fear of cattle. We should try to get the best 
out of this life by enjoying it as best as we can and avoiding 
as far as possible the chances of pain. 





2. Jaina System 


The origin of the Jaina faith lies far back in the prehis- 
toric times. The long line of teachers through whom the 
faith was handed down consists of twenty-four Tirthankaras 
or liberated propagators of the faith, the last of whom was 
Vardhamina (also styled Mahavira), a contemporary of 
Gautama Buddha. 

The Jainas reject the Carvaka view that perception is 
the only valid source of knowledge. They point out that if 
we are to reject altogether the possibility of obtaining 
correct knowledge through inference and the testimony of 
other persons because sometimes they prove misleading, we 
should doubt the validity of perception also, because even 
perception sometimes proves illusory. In fact the Carvakas 
themselves take the help of inference when by observing 
some cases of inference to be misleading they come to hold 
that all inference is invalid, and also when they deny the 
existence of objects because they are not perceived. The 
Jainas admit, in addition to perception, inference and testi- 
mony as sources of valid knowledge. Inference yields valid 
knowledge when it obeys the logical rules of correctness. 
Testimony is valid when it is the report of a reliable autho- 
rity. In fact, the Jainas hold that it is on the authority of 
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the teachings of the omniscient liberated saints (Jinas or 


Tirthankaras) that we can have unerring knowledge about 
certain spiritual matters, which our limited sense-perception 


and reasoning cannot reveal to us. 
On the basis of these three kinds of knowledge, the 


Jainas form their view of the universe. Perception reveals 


the reality of material substances, composed of the four 
kinds of elements, as the Carvakas hold. By inference they 
come to beiieve in space (Ākāśa), because material substances 
must exist somewhere, believe in time (kala). because 


changes or succession of the states of substances cannot be 


understood without it and believe also in the two causes of 
motion and rest respectively, for without them movement 
and cessation of movement in things cannot be explained. 


‘These last two are called respectively dharma and adharma 


which should not be taken here in their ordinary moral 
sense, but in the technical sense of the causes of motion 
and rest. But the physical world, consisting of the four 
elements of matter, space, time, dharma and adharma, is 
not all. Perception, as well as inference, proves the exis- 
tence of souls in all living bodies. When we perceive the 


qualities of an orange such as its colour, shape, smell we 


say we perceive the existence of the orange. On similar 
grounds, when we internally perceive pleasure, pain and 
other qualities of the soul, we shouid admit that the scul 
also is directly known through perception. Consciousness 
cannot be said to be the product of matter ; the Carvakas 
cannot point out any case where the combination of material 
substances is perceived to generate consciousness. The 
existence of the soul can also be inferred on the ground that 
if there had been no conscious agent to guide them, material 
substances could not be formed into living bodies by them- 


selves. Without a conscious substance to regulate*them 
the body and the senses could not do their work so sys- 


tematically. 
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There are, then, as many souls as there are living bodies. 
There are souls, the Jainas hold, not only in animals, but also 
in plants and even in particles of dust. The existence of very 
minute living beings (such as germs) in dust and other 
apparently uon-living material things is also admitted by 
modern science. All souls are not equally conscious. Some, 
like those in plants or dust-bodies, have only the sense of 
touch and have tactual consciousness alone. Some lower 
animals have two senses, others three, still otbers four. 
Man and some higher animals have five senses through all 
of which they know things. But, however developed the 
senses may be, the soul living in the body is limited in 
knowledge ; itis limited in power also and is subject to 
ali kinds of miseries. 

But every soul is capable of attaining infinite con- 
sciousness, power and happiness. These qualities are 
inherent in the very nature of the soul. They are obstructed 
by karmas, Just as the natural light of the sun is obstructed 
by clouds. ‘The karmas or the forces of passions and desires 
in the soul attract to it particles of matter which permeate 
the soul just as particles of dust permeate the light of any 
flame or the sun. In a word the karmas lead to the 
bondage of the soul by matter. By removing karmas a soul 
can remove bondage and regain its natural perfections. 

The teachings and lives of the liberated saints 
(Tirthankaras) prove the possibility of liberation and show 
also the path to be followed for the purpose. Three things 
are necessary for the removal of bondage, viz. perfect faith 
in the teachings of the Jaina teachers, correct knowledge 
of the teachings, and right conduct. Right conduct consists 
in the practice of abstinence from all injury to life, from 
falsehood, from stealing, from sensuality and from attach- 
ment fo sense objects. By the joint culture of right faith, 
right knowledge and right conduct the passions are 
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controlled and the karmas that fetter the soul to matter are 
removed. The obstacles being removed, the soul attains its 
matural perfection—infinite faith, infinite knowledge, infinite 
power and infinite bliss. "This is the state of liberation. 

The Jainas do not believe in God. The Tirthankaras, 
to whom all the godly powers like omniscience and omni- 
potence belong, take the place of God. They are adored as 
ideals of life. 

Sympathy for all living beings is one of the chief 
features of the Jaina faith. Coupled with this there is, in 
Jaina philosophy, respect for all opinions. The Jaina philo- 
sophers point out that every object has infinite aspects, 
judged by what it is and what it is not froin different points 
of view. Every judgment that we ordicarily pass about a 
thing is, therefore, true only in relation to a particular aspect 
of the thing seen from a particular point of view. We 
should remember, therefore, the limited nature of our 
knowledge and judgment, and should refrain from thinking 
that any view is the whole truth about any thing. We 
should guard and qualify our own statements and also learn 
to appreciate the possibility of the correctness of others’ 
views. E 

The Jaina philosophy is a kind of realism, because it 
asserts the reality of the external world, and it is pluralism, 
because it believes in many ultimate realities. It is atheism 
as it rejects the existence of God. 


3. The Bauddha System 


The Bauddha system of philosophy arose out of the 
teachings of Gautama Buddha, the well-known founder of 
Buddbism. Gautama was awakened to a consciousness of 
human suffering by the sight of disease, old age, death and 
other miseries, to which man is subject. He spent years in 


id 
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study, penance and meditation to discover the origin of 
human sufferings and the means to overcome them. At last he 
received enlightenment, the result of which was set forth by - 
him in the form of what bas come to be known as ‘the four 
noble truths’ (catvari frya-satyani). These are—the truth 
that there is misery, the truth that there is a cause of 


misery, the truth that there is cessation of misery and the 


truth that there is a path leading to the cessation of misery. 

The first truth about the existence of misery is admitted 
by all in some form or other. But with his penetrating 
insight Buddha saw that misery is not simply casual; it is 
universally present in all forms of existence and in all kinds 
ef experience. Even what appears as pleasant is really a 
source of pain at bottom. 

Regarding the second truth, Buddha’s conclusion is 
deduced from his analysis of causation. He points out that 
the existence of everything in the world, material and 
mental, 1s caused by some other thing. ‘There is nothing 
which is unconditional and self-existent. Nothing is, 
therefore, permanent in the world. All things are subject to 
change. Our sufferings are similarly caused by some 
conditions. Sullerings depend on birth in this world. Birth 
again 18 caused by our desire (tanha or trsna) for the worldly 
objects. The force of desires drags us down to the world. 
But our desires can be traced ultimately to our ignorance. If 
we had a correct knowledge of the things of the world* 
understood their transitory and painful nature, there would 
be no desire for them ; birth would then cease and along 
with it also misery. 

As suffering, like other things, depends on some condi- 
tions, it must cease when these cenditions are removed. 
This is the third truth about cessation of misery. 

The fourth truth about the path that leads to the cessa- 
tion of misery concerns the control of the conditions that 
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cause misery. This path is known as the eight-fold noble 
path as it consists of eight steps, aamely, right views, right 
determination, right speech, right conduct, right livelihood, 
right endeavour, right mindfulness and right concentration 
These eight steps remove ignorance and desire, enlighten 
the mind and bring about perfect equanimity and tranquillity. 
Thus misery ceases completely and the chance of rebirth 
also is stopped. The attainment of this state of perfection 
is nirvana. 

The teachings of Buddha are contained in the four noble 
truths described above. It will appear from this that 
Buddba himself was not concerned so much with the 
problems of philosophy as with the practical problem how 
human misery can be removed. He regarded it as a waste 
of time to discuss metaphysieal problems, while man is 
writhing in misery. But though averse to theoretical 
speculation he could not avoid philosophical discussions 
altogether. Thus we find from early literature the following 
theories among his teachings: (a) All things are conditional ; 
there is nothing that exists by itself. (b) All things are, 
therefore, subject to change owing to the change of the 
conditions on which they depend; nothing is permanent. 
(c) There is, therefore, neither any soul nor God nor any 
other permanent substance. (d) There is, however, conti- 
nuity of the present life which generates another life, by the 
law of karma, just as a tree generates another tree through 
its seed, and the second continues while the first withers. 
away. 

The later followers of Buddha, in India and outside, 
developed the germs of philosophical theories contained in- 
Buddha's teachings, and many schools thus came into exis- 
tence. Of these the four schools that became well-kpown im 
Indian philosophy may be mentioned here. 
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The Mddhyamika or Süngyaváda School.— According to 
this, the world is unreal ($ünya); mental and non-mental 
. phenomena are all illusory. ‘This view is known as nihilism 
(Sunyavada). 

The Yogdcéra or Vijnanavada School.—This holds that 
external objects are unreal. What appears as external is 
really an idea in the mind. But mind must be admitted to 
be real. It is self-contradictory to say that the mind is 
unreal ; for, then, the very. thought that mind is unreal 
stands  self-condemned, thought being an activity of 
the mind. This view is called subjective idealism 
(vijianavada) 

The Sautrantika School.—This holds that both the 
mental and the non-mental are real. If everything that we 
perceive as external were unreal, then our perception of an 
object would not depend on anytning outside the mind but 
absolutely on the mind. But we find that the mind cannot 
perceive any object, like a tiger, at any place it likes. This 
proves that the idea of the -tiger, when we perceive it, 
depends on a non-mental reality, the tiger. From the percep- 
tual idea or representation of a tiger in the mind we can 
infer the existence of its cause, the tiger, outside the mind. 
Thus external objects can be inferred to exist outside the 
mind. This view may be called representationism, or theory 
of the inferability of external objects (bahyanumeya-vàda). 


The Vaibhdstka School.—This school agrees with the 
last on the point that both internal and external objects are 
real. But it differs from it regarding the way external objects 
are known. External objects, according to the Vaibbiasikas 
are directly perceived and not inferred from their ideas or 
representations in the mind. For, if no external object were 
ever perceived corresponding to any idea, it would not 
be possible to infer the existence of an external object 
from any idea. This view may be called direct realism, 
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because it holds that external objects are perceived directly 
(bahya-pratyaksa-vada). 

Buddhism is divided, on religious matters, into the two 
well-known schools, Hinayana, flourishing now in the south, 
in Ceylon, Burma and Siam, and Mahayana, found now in 
the north, in Tibet, China and Japan. The first two of the 
four philosophical schools mentioned above come under the 
Mahayana and the last two under the Hinayana. The most 
important religious question on which these two schools differ 
is: What is the object of nirvana ? The Hinayana holds 
that nirvana should be sought in order that the individual 
may put an end to his own misery. The Mahayana thinks, 
on the other hand, that the object of nirvana is not to put an 
end to one's own misery, but to obtain perfect wisdom with 
which the liberated can try for the salvation of all beings in 
misery. 


4. The Nyaya System 


The Nyaya system is the work of the great sage Gotama. 
It is a realistic philosophy based mainly on logical grounds. 
It admits four separate sources of true knowledge, viz. 
perception (pratyaksa), inference (anumàna), comparison 
(upamana) and testimony ($abda). Perception is the direct 
knowledge of objects produced by their relation to our senses. 
It may be external (bahya) or internal (Antara), according as 
the sense concerned is external, like the eye and the ear, or 
internal, like the mind (manas). Inference is the knowledge 
of objects, not through perception, but through the 
apprehension of some mark (linga) which is invariably related 
to the inferred objects / sidhya). "The invariable relation 
between the two is called vyàpti. In inference there are at 
least three propositions and at most three terms, viz. the 
paksa or minor term about which we infer something, the 
sadhys of major term which is the inferred object, and* the 
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linga or sadhana or middle term which is invariably related 
to the major, and is present in the minor. To illustrate - 
“The hill is fiery, because it smokes; and whatever smokes 
is fiery." Comparison is the knowledge of the relation 
between a name and things so named on the basis of a given 
description of their similarity to some familiar object. A 
man is told that a gavaya is like a cow. Then he finds an 
animal in the forest, which strikingly resembles the cow,and 
concludes that this animal must be a gavaya. Such 
knowledge is derived from upamana or comparison. Sabda 
or testimony is the knowledge about unperceived objects 
derived from the statements of authoritative persons. A 
scientist tells us that water is a compound of hydrogen and 
Oxygen in a certain proportion. Although we have not 
ourselves demonstrated the truth we know it on the authority 
of the scientist. Here our knowledge is derived from Sabda 
or testimony. All other sources of knowledge have been 
reduced by the Naiyayikas to these four. 

The objects of knowledge, according to the Nyaya, are the 
self, the body, the senses and their objects, cognition 
(buddhi), mind (manas), activity (pravrtti), mental defects 
(dosa), rebirth (pretyabhava), the feelings of pleasure and 
pain (phala), suffering (duhkha), and freedom from suffering 
(apavarga). The Nyaya, like many other systems of Indian 
philosophy, seeks to deliver the self from its bondage to the 
body, the senses and their objects. According to it, the self 
is distinct from the body and the mind. "The body is only a 
composite substance made of matter. The mind (manas) is 
a subtle, indivisible and eternal substance (anu): It serves 
the soul as an instrument for the perception ot psychic 
qualities iike pleasure, pain, etc. It is, therefore, called an 
internal sense. The self (atman) is another substance whieh 
is quite distinct from the mind and the body. It acquires 
the attribute of consciousness when it istrelated to any object 
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through the senses. But consciousness is not an essential 
quality of the self. Itis an accidental or adventitious quality 
which ceases to qualify the self in the state of mukti or 
liberation. While the mind (manas) 1s infinitesimal hke an 
atom, the self is all-pervading (vibhu), indestructible and 
eternal. It is an agent which likes and dislikes objects and 
tries to obtain or avoid them and enjoys or suffers the conse- 
quences of its actions. It is ignorance of the truth (mithya- 
jiana) and the consequent faults of desire, aversion and 
infatuation (raga, dvesa and moba) that impel the seif to act 
for good and bad ends and piunge it into the world of sin and 
suffering, birth and death. Liberation (apavarga) means the 
absolute cessation of all pain and suffering brought about by ` 
the right knowledge of reality (tattva-jhana). Some people 
think that it is a state of happiness. But this is entirely 
wrong, for there is no pleasure without pain, just as there is 
no light without shade. So liberation is only release from 
pain and not pleasure or bappiness. 

The existence of God is proved by the Naiyayikas by 
several arguments. God is the ultimate cause of the 
creation, maintenance and destruction of the world. He 
did not create the world out of nothing, but out of eternal 
atoms, space, time, ether, minds and souls. This world has 
been created in order that individual souls (jivas) might 
enjoy pleasure or suffer pain according to the merit or 
demerit of their actions in other lives and in other worlds. 
The most popular argument for God's existence is: “All 
things of the world like mountains and seas, the sun and the 
moon, are effects, because they are made up of parts. 
Therefore, they must have a maker (karta). The individual 
selves cannot be the maker or creator of the world, because 
they are limited in power and knowledge, and so cannot deal 
with such subtle and imperceptible entities as atoms, of 
which all physical things are composed. The creator of the 
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world must be an intelligent spirit with unlimited power and 
wisdom, and capabie of maintaining the moral order of the 
universe. God created the world not for any end of His own, 
but for the good of all living beings. This, however, does 
not mean that there must be only happiness and no misery 
in the world. If individual selves have any freedom of will 
in them, they would act for good or bad ends and thereby 
bring happiness or misery on themselves. But under the 
loving care and wise guidance of the Divine Being, all 
individuals can sooner or later attain right knowledge about 
themselves and the world, and thereby final release from all 
suffering (mukti). 


5. The Vai$esika System 


The VaiSesika system was founded by the sage Kanada 
also named Ulüka. Itis allied to the Nyàya system and 
has the same end in view, namely, the liberation of the 
individual self. It brings all objscts of knowledge, i.e. the 
whole world, under the seven categories of substance (dravya), 
quality (guna), action (karma), generality (sàmànya), parti- 
cularity (viSesa), the relation of inherence (samavaya), and 
non-existence (abhaba). 

A substance is the substratum of qualities and activities, 
but is different from both. There are nine kinds of substan- 
ces, viz. earth, water, fire, air, ether (aka$a), time, space, 
soul and mind (manas). Of these, the first five are called the 
physical elements (bhütas) and have respectively the specific 
qualities of smell, taste, colour, touch and sound. The first 
four are composed of the four kinds of atoins (of earth, water, 
fire and air) which are invisible and indestructible particles 
of mattér. The atoms are uncreated and eternal entities 
which we get by resolving any material object into smaller 
and smaller parts till we come to such as cannot be further 
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divided. Ak&aSa, space and time are imperceptible substances, 
each of which is one, eternal and all-pervading. The mind 
(manas) is an eternal substance which is not all-pervading, 
but infinitely small like an atom. It isthe internal sense 
which is directly or indirectly concerned in all psychical" 
functions like cognition, feeling and willing. The mind 
being atomic we cannot have more than one experience at 
one instant of time. The soul is an eternal and all-pervad- 
ing substance which is the substratum of the phenomena of 
consciousness, ‘The individual soul is perceived internally 
by the mind of the individual, as when one says ‘I am 
happy.’ The supreme soui or God 1s inferred as the creator 
of the world of effects. God creates the world out of eternal 
atoms. The composition and decomposition of atoms explain 
the origin and destruction of the composite objects of the 
world. But the atoms cannot move dnd act by themselves. 
The ultimate source of their actions is to be found in the 
will of God, who directs their operations according to the 
law of karma. The atoms are made to compose a world that 
befits the unseen moral deserts (adrsta) of individual souls 
and serves the purpose of moral dispensation. ‘This is the 
atomic theory of the VaiSesikas. It is rather teleological 
than mechanistic and materialistic like other atomic 
theories. 


A quality is that which exists in a substance and has 
itself no quality or activity. While a substance can exist by 
itself, a quality cannot exist unless it be in some sub- 
stance. ‘There is no activity or movement in the qualities of 
things. ‘There-are altogether twenty-four kinds of qualities, 
viz. colour, taste, smell, touch, sound, number, magnitude, 
distinctness (prthaktva), conjunction (samyoga), disjunction 
(vibhaga), remoteness (paratva), nearness (aparatva), dluidity 
(dravatva), viscidity (sneha), cognition (buddhi), pleasure, 
pain, desire, aversion, striving (prayatna), heaviness 
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(gurutva), tendency (sarnskara), merit (dharma) and demerit 
(adharma).’ | | 

An action is a movement. Like quality, it belongs only 
to substances. There are five kinds of action viz. throwing 
upward  (utksepana), throwing downward  (avaksepana), 
contraction (ākuñcana), expansion (prasaranaj, and going 
(gamana). | ‘ 

All cows have in them a certain common nature for 
which they are grouped into one class and excluded from 
other classes. This is called ‘gotva’ or cowness and is the 
simanya or universal in them. Since cowness is not 
generated by the birth of any cow nor destroyed by the 
death of any, it is eternal. A universal is thus the 
eternal essence common to all the individuals of a class, 

Particularity (visesa) is the ground of the ultimate 
differences of things. Ordinarily, we distinguish one thing 
from another by the peculiarities of its parts and other 
qualities. But how are we to distinguish the ultimate 
simple and eternal substances of the world, like two atoms 
of earth? There must be some ultimate difference or pecu- 
harity in each of them, otherwise they would not be different, 
both having all the qualities of earth. Particularity stands 
for the peculiarity or individuality of the eternal entities of 
the world. It is the special treatment of this category 
of visesa that explains the name 'Vaisesika' given to this 
system of philosophy. 

Inherence (samavüya) is the permanent or eternal relation 
by which a whole is in its parts, a quality or an action isin a 
substance, the universal is in the particulars. The cloth as 
one whole always exists in the threads, qualities like ‘green,’ 
‘sweet’ and ‘fragrant,’ and motions of different kinds abide in 

1 *Paratva' stands for both remoteness in space and remoteness in time and 


'aparatva' for nearness both in space ard time. — 'Sarbskára' really stands for 
three qualities, viz. velocity, elasticity and memory-impression. 
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some substances. Cowness as a universal is in all cows. 
This permanent relation between the whole and its parts, 
between the universal and its individuals, and between 
qualities or actions and their substances, is known as 
samavaya or inherence. 

Non-existence (abhava) stands for all negative facts. 
‘There is no snake here,’ ‘that rose is not red,’ ‘there is no 
smell in pure water’ are propositions which express respec- 
tively the non-existence of the snake, redness and smell in 
certain things. All such cases of non-existence are brought 
under the category of abhava. It is of four kinds, namely, 
pragabhava, dhvarmsabhava, atyantabhava (these three 
being put together under samsargabhiva or the absence 
of one thing in another thing), and anyonyabhava. 
The first means to the non-existence of a thing before 
(prior to) its production, e.g. the non-existence of 
a pot in clay before it is produced by the potter. 
The second is the non-existence of a thing after its 
destruction (dhvamsa), e.g. the non-existence of the pot 
in its broken parts. The third is the absence of a thing 
in another thing for all time—past, present and future, 
e.g. the non-existence of colour in the air. ‘The last kind 
represents the difference of one thing from another. When 
two things (say a jar and a cloth) differ from each other, 
there is the non-existence of either as the other. The Jar is 
not the cloth, nor is the cloth the jar. This mutual non- 
existence of two different things is called anyonyabhava. 

With regard to God and liberation of the individual 
soul the Vaisesika theory is substantially the same as that 
of the Nyaya. 

6. The Sankhya System 


The Sankhya is a philosophy of dualistic realism, 
attributed to the sage Kapila. It admits two ultimate 
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realities, namely, purusa and prakrti, which are independent 
of each other in respect of their existence. The purusa is 
an intelligent principle, of which consciousness (caitanya) 
is not an attribute, but the very essence. It is the self 
which is quite distinct from the body, the senses and the 
mind (manas). It is beyond the whole world of objects, and 
is the eternal consciousness which witnesses the changes and 
activities going on in the world, but does not itself act and 
change in any way. Physical things like chairs, beds, etc. 
ex'st for the enjoyment of beings other than themselves. 
"Therefore, there must be the purusa or the self which is 
‘distinct from prakrti or primary matter, but is the enjoyer 
(bhokta? of the products of prakrti. There are many different 
selves related to different bodies. for when some men are 
happy, others are unhappy, some die but others live. 
Prakrti is the ultimate cause Of the world. It is an 
eternal unconscious principle (jada) which is always changing 
and has no otber end than the satisfaction of the seives. 
Sattva, rajas and tamas are three constituents of prakrti 
which holds them together in a state of rest or equilibrium 
(samyàavastha). The three are called gunas. But they are 
not qualities or attributes in any sense. Rather, they are 
three substantial elements which constitute prakrti like three 
cords making up a rope. The existence of the gunas is 
inferred from the qualities of pleasure, pain and indifference 
which we find in all things of the world. The same sweet 
is liked or disliked or treated with indifference by the same 
man in different conditions. The same salad is tasteful to 
some person, distasteful to another and insipid to a third. 
Now the cause and the effect are essentially identical. The 
effect is the manifested condition of the cause, e.g., oil as an 
effecte manifests what is already contained in the seeds. 
‘The things of the world are effects which have the qualities 
of pleasure, pain and indifference. Therefore, prakrti or 
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pradhana which is their ultimate cause must have the three 
elements of sattva, rajas and tamas which respectively 
possess the natures of pleasure, pain and indifference, and 
cause manifestation, activity and passivity. 

The evolution of the world has its starting point in the 
association (samyoga) of the purusa with prakrti, which 
disturbs the original equilibrium of the latter and moves it 
to action. The course of evolution is as follows: From 
prakrti arises the great germ of this vast universe which is 
called, therefore, the great one (mahat). The consciousness 
of the self is reflected on this and makes it appear as 
conscious. It represents the awakening of nature from her 
cosmic slumber and the first appearance of thought ; and, 
therefore, it is also called the Intellect (buddhi). It is the 
creative thought of the world to be evolved. Ahankara, the 
second product, arises by a further transformation of the 
Intellect. , The function of ahankara is the feeling of 
‘I and mine’ (abhimana). Owing to its identification with 
this principle, the self considers itself to be an agent (kartā) 
which it really is not. From abankara, with an excess of 
the element of sattva, arise the five organs of knowledge 
(jianendriya), the five organs of action (karmendriya» and 
the mind (manas) which is at once an organ of knowledge 
and activity (ubhayendriya). With an increase of tamas, 
ahankara produces, on the other hand, the five subtle 
elements (tanmatra) which are the potentialities of sound, 
touch, colour, taste and smell. From the five subtle 
elements come the five gross elements of aàkasa or ether, air, 
fire, water and earth in the same order. ‘Thus we have 
altogether twenty-five principles in the Sankhya. Of these 
all but the purusa is comprised by prakrti which is the cause 
or the ultimate source of all other physical objects including 
mind, matter and life. Prakrti is the uncaused cause of 
all objects. The seven principles of mabat, ahankara and 
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the five tanmátras are causes of certain effects and them- 
selves effects of certain causes. The eleven senses and the 
five gross elements are only the effects of certain causes and 
not themselves the causes of anything which is substantially 
different from them. The purusa or the self is neither the 
cause (prakrti) nor the effect (vikrti) of anything. 

Although the self is in itself free and immortal, yet such 
is the influence of avidya or ignorance that it confuses itself 
with the body, the senses and the mind (manas). It is the 
want of discrimination (aviveka) between the self and the 
not-self that is responsible for all our sorrows and sufferings. 
We feel injured and unhappy when our body 1s injured or 
indisposed, because we fail to realize the distinction between 
the self and the body. Similarly, pleasure and pain in the 
mind seem to affect the self only because the self's distinc- 
tion from the mind is nor clearly perceived by us. Once we 
realize the distinction between the self and the not-self 
including the body and the senses, the mind, the intellect 
and the ego (viveka-jfiaina), our self ceases to be affected by 
the joys and sorrows, the ups and downs of life. It rests 
-in itself as the dispassionate observer of the show of events 
in the world without being implicated in them. ‘This is the 
state of liberation or freedom from suffering which has been 
variously described as mukti, apavarga, kaivalya, etc. It is 
possible for us to attain this state while alive in this world 
(jivanmukti) or after this life in the other world (videha- 
mukti). But mere knowledge or intellectual understanding 
of the truth will not help one to realize one’s self and 
thereby attain final release from sin and suffering. For this 
we require to go through a long course of spiritual training 
with deep devotion to, and constant meditation on, the 
truth that the self isthe pure eternal consciousness which 
is beyond the mind-body complex and above the space-time 
and cause-effect order of existence. It is the unborn and 
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undying spirit, of which the essence is freedom, immortality 
and life eternal. The nature and methods of the spiritual 
training necessary for self-realization have been elaborated 
in the Yoga philosophy. 

With regard to the problem of God, we find that the 
main tendency of the Sankhya is to do away with the 
theistic belief. According to it, the existence of God cannot 
be proved in any way. We need not admit God to explain 
the world; for, prakrti is the adequate cause of the world 
as à whole. God as eternal and unchanging spirit cannot be 
the creator of the world ; for to produce an effect the cause 
must change and transform itself into the effect. Some 
Saünkhya commentators and writers, however, try to show 
that the system admits the existence of God as the 
supreme person who is the witness but not the creator of 
the world. 


7. The Yoga System 


The sage Patanjali is the founder of the Yoga philosophy. 
The Yoga is closely allied to the Sankbya. It mostly 
accepts tbe  epistemology and the metaphysics of the 
Sankhya with its twenty-five principles, but admits also the 
existence of God. The special interest of this system is in 
the practice of yoga as the means to the attainment of 
vivekajiana or discriminative knowledge which is held in 
the Sankhya to be the essential condition of liberation. 
According to it, yoga consists in the cessation of all mental 
functions (cittavrttinirodha). There are five levels of mental 
functions (cittabhümi). The first is called ksipta or the 
dissipated condition in which the mind flirts among objects. 
The second is mudha or the stupefied condition as in sleep. 
The third is called viksipta or the relatively pacified &ondi- 
tion. Yoga is not possible in any of these conditions. The 
fourth and the fifth level are called ekáügra and niruddha. 
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The one is a state of concentration of the mind on some 
object of contemplation. The other is the cessation of even 
the act or function of contemplation. The last two levels of 
the mind (cittabhümi) are conducive to yoga. There are 
two kinds of yoga or samadhi, viz. samprajüáüta and asam- 
prajiata. In the first we have yoga in the form of the 
mind's perfect concentration on the object of contemplation, 
and, therefore, involving a clear apprehension of that object. 
In the second, there is the complete cessation of all mental 
modifications and, consequently, the entire absence of all 
knowledge including that of the contemplated object. 

There are eight steps in the practice of yoga (yoganga). 
These are: yama or restraint, niyama or moral culture, 
asana or posture, pranayama or breath-control, pratyahara or 
withdrawal of the senses, dharana or attention, dhyana or 
meditation and samadhi or concentration. Yama or restraint 
‘consists in abstaining from injury to any life, from falsehood, 
theft, incontinence and avarice. Niyama or moral culture 
is the cultivation of good habits like purification, content- 
ment, penance, study of the Vedas and contemplation of 
God. Asana is the adoption of steady and comfortable 
postures. Pranayama or breath-control is regulated inhala- 
tion, exhalation. and retention of breath. Pratyahara or 
sense-control consists in withdrawing the senses from their 
objects.  Dhàranà or attention is fixing the mind on some 
intra-organic or extra-organic objects like the nose-tip or the 
moon. Dbyana or meditation is the steady contemplation of 
the object without any break. Samadhi or concentration is 
that state in which the contemplative consciousness is lost in 
the contemplated object and has no awareness of itself. 

The Yoga system is called the theistic (se$vara) Sankhya 
as distinguished from the Kapila Sankhya which is generally 
regardéd as atheistic (niri$vara). It holds that God is the 
highest object of contemplation for concentration and self- 
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realization. He is the perfect Being who is eternal, all- 
pervading, omniscient and completely free from all defects. 
The Yoga argues for the existence of God on the following 
grounds: Whatever has degrees must have a maximum. 
There are degrees of knowledge; therefore, there must be 
such a ihing as perfect knowledge or omniscience. He who 
has omniscience is God. The association of purusa with 
prakrti is what initiates the evolution of the world, and the 
cessation of this leads to dissolution. Neither the associa- 
iion nor the dissociation is natural to prakrti and purusa. 
Therefore, tbere must be a supreme being who is able to 
bring about these relations between prakrti and purusa 
according to the moral deserts of individual souls. 


8. The Mimdmsd System 


The Mimarmsa (or Pürva-Mimarinsa) school was founded 
by Jaimini. Its primary object is to defend and justify 
Vedic ritualism. In course of this attempt it had to find 
a philosophy supporting the world-view on which ritualism 
depends. 

The authority of the Vedas 1s the basis of ritualism, and 
the Mimarmsa formulates the theory that the Vedas are not 
the works of any person and are, therefore, free from errors 
that human authors commit. The Vedas are eternal and 
self-existing ; the written or pronounced Vedas are only their 
temporary manifestations through particular seers. For 
establishing the validity of the Vedas, the Mimarhsa discusses 
very elaborately the theory of knowledge, the chief object 
of which is to show that the validity of every knowledge is 
self-evident. When there are sufficient conditions, 
knowledge arises. When the senses are souud, objects are 
present to them and other auxiliary conditions also prevail, 
there is perception. When there are sufficient data, there 1s 
inference. When we read a book on geography, we have 
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knowledge of the lands described, through authority. In 
each of these cases the knowledge that arises claims to be 
true and we accept it without further argument. If there is 
any cause for doubt, then knowledge does not arise at all, 
because belief is absent. Similarly, by reading the Vedas 
we have at once knowledge and belief in what they say. 
The validity of Vedic knowledge is self-evident like that of 
every other knowledge. If any doubts arise, they are 
removed with the help of Mimarmsa arguments ; and the 
obstacles being removed, the Vedas themselves reveai their 
contents to the reader. The authority of the Vedas thus 
becomes unquestionable. 

What the Vedas command one to perform is right 
(dharma). What they forbid is wrong. Duty consists in 
doing what is right and desisting from forbidden acts. Duty 
must be done in the spirit of duty. "The rituals enjoined by 
the Vedas should be performed not with the hope of any 
reward but just because they are so enjoined. The disin- 
terested performance of the obligatory rites, which is 
possible only through knowledge and self-control, gradually 
destroys the karmas and brings about liberation after death. 
The state of liberation is conceived in the early Mimamsa as 
one of unalloyed bliss or heaven. But the later Mimamsa 
conceives liberation only negatively as the cessation of birth 
and, therefore, of all pains. 


The soul must be admitted as an immortal eternal] 
substance, for if the soul perished on death, the Vedic 
injunctions that certain rites should be performed for the 
attainment of heaven would be meaningless. The Mimarisa 
writers also adduce independent arguments, like the Jainas, 
to prove the existence of the immortal soul, and refute the 
materialistic view that it is nothing other than the body. 
But they do not admit consciousness as intrinsic to the soul. 
Consciousness arises in it only when it is associated with 
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the body and then also only when an object is presented to 
the organs of knowledge (the five outer semses and the inner 
organ called manas). The liberated soul, which is disem- 
bodied, has no actual consciousness, though it has the poten- 
tiality for it. 

The soul in the body has different kinds of knowledge. 
One school of the Mimarnsa founded by Prabhakara admits 
five different sources of knowledge (praminas), namely, 
perception (pratyaksa), inference  (anumüna), comparison 
(upamana), testimony (Sabda) and postulation (arthapatti). 
The first four are admitted as in the Nyaya system. There 
is, however, one notable difference regarding comparison. 
According to the Mimamsa, knowledge by comparison arises 
in a case like the following: A man who has seen a 
monkey goes to a forest, sees an ape and judges, ‘this ape is 
like a monkey.” From this judgment of perception he 
passes to the judgment ‘the monkey I saw before is like 
this ape.” This last knowledge is obtained by comparison 
and not by perception, because the monkey is not present 
then. Knowledge by postulation arises when we have to 
postulate something as the only explanation of an appareat 
conflict. When we find that a man does not eat anything 
in the day, but increases in weight, we postulate that he 
must be eating at night. When a man is known to be alive 
and yet not found at home, it is known by postulation that 
he exists somewhere out. Another school of the Mimamsa 
founded by Kumarila Bhatta admits another source of valid 
cognition, in addition to the above five. This sixth pramaána 
is called non-cognition (anupalabdhi). It is pointed out that 
when on entering à room and looking round one says, 'there 
is nO fan in this room,’ the non-existence of the fan 
cannot be said to be known by perception. Perception of 
an object arises when our sense is stimulated by the object, 
and non-existence, which is the object known here, cannot 
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be admitted to stimulate sense. Such knowledge of non- 
existence takes place by non-cognition. We judge the 
absence of the fan not because other things are perceived, 
but because the fan is not perceived. 

The Mimamsa believes in the reality of the physical 
world on the strength of perception. It is, therefore, 
realistic. It believes, as we have seen, in the reality of 
souls, as well. But it does not believe -that there is a 
supreme soul or God who has created the world. The 
world's objects are formed out of matter in accordance 
with the karmas of the souls. The law of karma is a 
spontaneous moral law that rules the world. The Mimaàrnsà 
also admits that when any man performs any ritual, there . 
arises in his soul a potency (apürva) which produces in 
future the fruit of the action at an opportune moment. 
On account of tbis potency generated in the soul by rites 
performed here, one can enjoy their fruits hereafter. 


9. The Veddnta System 


This system arises out of the Upanisads which mark 
the culmination of the Vedic speculation and are fittingly 
called the Vedanta or the end of the Vedas. As we have 
seen previously, it develops through the Upanisads in which 
its basic truths are first grasped, the  Brahma-sütra of 
Badarayana which systeinatizes the Upanisadic teachings, 
and the commentaries written on these sütras by many 
subsequent writers among whom Sankara and Ramanuja 
are well-known. Of all the systems, the Vedanta, especially 
as interpreted by Sunkara, has exerted the greatest influence 
on Indian life and it still persists in some form or other in 
different parts of India. 

'The,idea of one Supreme Person (purusa), who pervades 
the whole universe and yet remains beyond it, is found in a 
hymn of the Rg-veda. All objects of the universe, animate 

4—1838DB 
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and inanimate, men and gods, are poetically conceived here 
as parts of that Person. In the Upanisads this unity of all 
existence is found developed into the conception of One im- 
personal Reality (sat), or the conception of One Soul, One 
Brahman, all of which are used synonymously. The world 
is said tò. originate from this Reality, rest in it and return 
into it when dissdived. The reality of the many particular 


objects perceived in the universe is denied and their unity 


in the One Reality is asserted ever and again : All is God 
(sarvam khalu idam Brahma). -'The soul is God (ayam 
Atma Brahma). ‘There is no multiplicity here (neha nanasti 
kincana). ‘This Soul or God is the Reality (satya). It 
is infinite consciousness (jüana) and Bliss (ananda). 


Sankara interprets the Upanisads and the Brahma-sütra 
to show that pure and unqualified monism is taught therein. 
God is the only Reality, not simply in the sense that there 
is nothing except God, but also in the sense that there 
is no multiplicity even within God. The denial of plurality, 
the unity of the soul and God, the assertion that when God 
is known, all is known, and similar views found im the 
Upanisads, in fact the general tone that pervades their 
teachings, cannot be explained consistently if we_ believe 
even in the existence of many realities within God. 
Creation of the many things by God (Brahman) or the soul 
(Atman) is, of course, related in some Upanisads. But 
in others, and even in the Vedas, creation is compared 
to magic or jugglery ; ,God is spoken of as the Juggler who 
creates the world by the magical power called Maya. 

Sankara, therefore, holds that, in consistency with the 
emphatic teaching that there is only One Reality, we have 
to explain the world not as & real creation, but as an appear- 
ance which God conjures up with his inscrutable power, 
Maya. To make the conception of Maya more intelligible 
to ordinary experience, he interprets it in the light of ordinary 
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illusions that we have in daily Jife, when a rope appears, for 
example, as a snake or a glittering shell appears as silver. 
In all such cases of illusion there is a substratum or a reality 
(e.g. rope, shell. on which something else (e. g- snake, 

silver) is imagined. or superimposed owing to the ignorance 
of the substratum. | This ignorance not only 'conceuls^ the 
underlying reality or substratum, but also makes if appear 
as something elses "Our perception of the world’ s objects 
can be similarly explained. We perceive the many objects 
in the One Brahman on account of our ignorance (avidya or 
ajiana) which conceals the real Brahman from us and makes 
it appear as the many objects. When the juggler produces 
an illusory show, makes one coin appear as many, the cause 
of it from his point of view is his magical power; from our 
point of view the reason why we perceive the many coins, is 
our ignorance of the one real coin. Applying this analogy 
to the world-appearance, we can say that this appearance is 
due to he magical power of Maya in God and we can also 
say that tt is due to our ignorance. Maya and ignorance 
are then the two sides of the same fact looked at from two 
different points of view. Hence Maya is also said to be of 
the nature zaf Ignorance (Avidyā or Ajňāna). Lest one 
should think that Sankara's position also fails to maintain 
pure monism, because two realities—God and Miyi—are 
admitted, Sankara points out that Maya as a power of God 
is no more different from God than the power of burning is 
from fire. ‘There is then no dualism but pure monism 

(advaita). 

"But is not even then God really possessed of creative 
power ? Sankara replies that so long as one believes in the 
world-appearance, he looks at God through tbe world, as the 
creator ,of it. Bnt when he realizes that the world is 
apparent, that nothing 1s really created, he ceases to think 
of God as a Creator. To one who is not deceived by the 
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magician’s art and sees through his trick, the magician fails 
to be a magician; he is not credited with any magical 
power. Similarly, to the few who see nothing but God in 
the world, God ceases to have Maya or the power of creating 
appearances. 

In view of this Sankara finds it necessary to distinguish 
two different points of view, the ordinary or empirical 
(vyavaharika) and the transcendental or real (paramarthika). 
The first is the standpoint of unenlightened persons who 
regard the world as real: our life of practice depends on 
this; it is rightly called, therefore, the vyavaharika or 
practical point of view. From this point of view the world 
appears.as real; God is thought to be its omnipotent and 
omniscient creator, sustainer and destroyer. Thus God 
appears as qualified (saguna) by many qualities. God in 
this aspect is called by Saükara Saguna Brabman or I$vara. 
Froin this point of view the self also appears as though 
limited by the body; it behaves like a finite ego (aham). 
The second or the real (paramarthika) standpoint is that of 
the enlightened who have realized that the world is an 
appearance and that there is nothing but God. From this 
point of view, the world being thought unreal, God ceases to 
be regarded as any real creator, or as possessed of any 
qualities like omniscience, omnipotence. God is realized as 
One without any internal distinction, without any quality. 
God from this transcendental standpoint (pàramarthikadrsti) 
is indeterminate, and characterless ; it is Nirguna Brahman. 
The body also is known to be apparent and there is nothing 
to distinguish the soul from God. 


The attainment of this real standpoint is possible only 
by the removal of ignorance (avidyi) to which the cosmic 
illusion is due. And this can be effected only by the 
knowledge that is imparted by the Vedanta. One must 
control the senses and the mind, give up all attachment to 
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objects, realizing their transitory nature, and have an earnest 
desire for liberation. He should then study the Vedanta 
under an enlightened t2acher and try to realize its truths by 
constant reasoning and meditation. When he is thus fit, 
the teacher would tell him at last: ‘‘Thou art Brahman.”’ 
He would meditate on this till he has a direct and permanent 

"xealization of the truth, ‘I am Brahman.” This is perfect 
wisdom or liberation from bondage. Though such 4 
liberated soul still persists 'in the body and in the world, 
these no longer fetter him as he does not regard them as real. 
He is in the world, but not.of the worid. No attachment, 
no illusion can affect his wisdom. The soul then being free 
from the illusory ideas that divided it from God, is free 
from all misery. As God is Bliss. so also is the liberated 
soul. 

The teachings of the Vedanta are interpreted and 
developed by Rāmānuja in a different way, as follows: God 
is the only Reality. Within Him there exist as parts the 
different unconscious (acit) material objects as well as the 
many conscious souls (cit). God is possessed of all 
supremely good qualities like omniscience, omnipotence. 
Just as a spider spins the cobweb out of his own body, so 
God creates the world of material objects out of matter 
(acit) which eternally exists in him. The souls are 
conceived as infinitely small (anu) substances which also 
exist eternally. They are, by their very nature, conscious 
and self-luminous. Every soul is endowed with a material 
body in accordance with its karma. Bondage of the soul 
means its ccnfinement to this body. Liberation is the 
complete dissociation of the soul from the body. The cause 
of bondage is karma which springs from ignorance. The 
soul identifies itself with the body, through ignorance of its 
real nature and behaves as though it were the body. It 
hankers after sensuous pleasures. Thus it becomes attached 
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to the world and the force of this attachment causes its 
repeated rebirth. Ignorance is removed by the study of 
the Vedanta. Man comes to know that his soul is distinct 
from the body, that it is really a part of God or Brahman, 
on whom his existence depends. The disinterested per- 
formance of the obligatory duties enjoined by the Vedas 
destroys the accumulated forces of attachment or karmas 
and helps the perfection of knowledge. God is known as 
the only object worthy of love. Such knowledge leads to 
constant meditation on God and’ resignation to His will. 
God is pleased by devotion and releases the devotee from 
bondage. He ıs never born again after death. The liberat- 
ed soul becomes similar to God, because like God it has pure 
consciousness free from imperfections. But it does not 
become identical with God, as the finite can never become 
infinite. 

According to Ràmàanuja, though God is the only Reality 
and there is nothing outside God, yet within God there are 
many other realities. Creation of the world and the objects 
created are all as real as God. It is, therefore, not 
unqualified monism (advaita), but a monism of the One 
qualified by the presence of many parts (visistadvaita). God 
possessed of the conscious souls and unconscious matter is 
the only Reality. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE CARVAKA PHILOSOPHY 


I. Its ORIGIN AND SCOPE 


Materialism is the name given to the metaphysical] 

| doctrine which holds that matter is the 

materialis "= of cnly reality. This doctrine tries to 

explain mind and consciousness as the 

products of matter. In general outlook materialism 

represents the tendency that seeks to reduce the higher to 

the lower or explain the higher phenomena in the light of 

the lower ones. In this respect it is opposed to spiritual 

interpretations of the universe. 

Though materialism in some form or other has always 

been present in India, and oocasional 

No systematic. work references are found in the Vedas, tbe 

— Buddhistic literature, the Epics, as well 

asin the later philosophical works we 

do not find any systematic work on materialism, nor any 

organised school of followers as the other philosophical 

schools possess. But almost every work of the other 

schools states, for refutation, the materialistic views. Our 
knowledge of Indian materialism 1s chiefly based on these, 


'Cürvàka' is the word that generally stands for ‘mate- 
rialist.' But the original meaning of this word is shrouded in 
mystery. According to one view, 'Carvüka' was originally the 
name of a sage who propounded materialism. The common 
name 'Cürvüka' is derived from this proper name and means the 
follower of that sage, t.e., a materialist. According to another 
view, 'Cürvüka' was even originally 2 common descriptive name 
given to a materialist, either because he preaches the doctrine cf 
‘eat, drink and be merry’ * ‘carv—eat, chew}, or because his 


LI 
! Cf, ‘Piva khüda ca "aralocape, S§ad-darsana-samuccaya, | Lcekáya- 
tamatarm. 
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words are pleasant and nice (cáru—nice, vak—word). Some 
writers' again regard Brhaspati as the founder of materialism. 
This view is based on the facts (a) that some Vedic hymns 
ascribed by tradition to Brhaspati, son of Loka, are marked by a 
spirit of revolt and free-thinking, (b) that in the Mahābhārata 
and elsewhere materialistic views are put in the mouth of 
Brhaspati and (c) that about a dozen sutras and verses are found 
quoted or referred to by different authors as the materialistic 
teachings of Brhaspati. Some even go a little further and say 
that Brhaspati, the teacher of the gods, propagated the material- 
istic views among the giants (the enemies of the gods) so that by 
following these attractive teachings they might come to ruin! 


But whoever be the founder of Indian materialism, 

‘Carvaka” has become synonymous 

— —— with ‘materialist... The word used 

| for materialism is also lokayatamata, 1.¢., 

the view of common people. A materialist is accordingly 
called also lokayatika. 

Though the materialistic ideas are scattered here and 
there, they may be systematized and conveniently presented 
under three chief heads, namely, Epistemology, Metaphysics 
and Ethics. 


II. THE Carvaka EPISTEMOLOGY 


The entire philosophy of the Carvakas may be said 

to depend logically on their episte- 

Perception ts the ony. mology “or the theory of knowledge. 
The main problems of epistemo- 

logy are . How far can we know reality? How does know- 
ledge originate and develop? This last question involves 
the problem : What are the different sources of knowledge? 
This problem forms one of the chief topics of Indian epis- 
temology. Knowledge of reality or valid cognition is called 
pramü and the source of such knowledge is called pramana. 


1 Ibid and Sarva-darsana-sangraha. 
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The Carvaka holds that perception is the only pramana or 
dependable source of knowledge. For establishing this 
position he criticizes the possibility of other sources of 
knowledge like inference and testimony which are regarded 
as valid pramanas by many philosophers. 


l. Inference is Not Certain 


If inference is to be regarded as a pramana, it must yield 
knowledge about which we can have no doubt and which 
must be true to reality. But inference cannot fulfil these 
conditions, because when we infer, for example, the 

- existence of fire in a mountain from the 

ein leap an uw perception of smoke in it, we take a 

asdal to the un- leap in the dark, from the perceived 

smoke to the unperceived fire. A 

logician, like the Naiyāyika, will perhaps point out that 

^ such a leap is justified by the previous 

— poesie knowledge of the invariable concoinit- 

tween the middle and ance between smoke and fire and that 
the major term, and 

the inference stated more fully would 

be: All cases of smoke are cases of fire, this (mountain) is 


a case of smoke, therefore, this is a case of fire. 


The Carvaka points out that this contention would be 
acceptable only if the major premise, stating the invariable 
relation between the middle term (smoke) and the major 

(fire), were beyond doubt. But this 
no such universal r r j 
relation can be ascer- invariable relation (vyapti) can be estab- 
— lished only if we have a knowledge of all 
cases of smoke and presence of fire. This, however, is not 
possible, as we cannot perceive even all the cases of smoke 
and fire existing now in different parts of the world, to 
speak nothing of those which existed in the past or will 


exist in the future. No invariable, universal relation 
B 
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4vyapti) can, therefore, be established by perception. 
Neither can it be said to be based on another inference, 
because it will involve a petitio principii, since the validity 
of that inference again bas to be similarly proved. Nor can 
this vyüpti be based on the testimony (Sabda) of reliable 
persons (wbo state that all cases of smoke are cases of fire). 
For, the validity of testimony itself requires to be proved 
bv inference. Besides, if inference always depended on 
testimony, no one could infer anything by himself. 


But it may be asked: Though it is not possible to perceive 
all individual cases of smoke and fire, is it not possible to 
perceive the constant class-characters (sümáànya) like 'smoke- 
ness’ and 'fireness' which must be invariably present in all 
instances of smoke and fire respectively? If so, then can we 
not say that we at least perceive a relation between smokeness 
and fireness and with its help infer the presence of fire, where- 
ever we perceive smoke? The Cirvika replies that even if 
we grant the perception of a relation between smokeness and 
fireness, we cannot know therefrom any invariable re!ation 
between all individual cases of smoke and fire. Tobe able 
to infer a particular fire, we must know that it is inseparably 
related to the particular smoke perceived. In fact, it-is not 
possible even to know by perception what 'smokeness'or the 
class-character universal!y present in ali particular instances of 
smoke is because we do not perceive all cases of smoke. 
What is found to be universally present in the perceived cases 
of smoke, way not be present in the unperceived ones. The 
difficulty of passing from particulars to the universal, therefore, 
remains here as before. 


But it may be asked: If we do not believe in any 
fixed universal law underlying the 

Uniformities of ex- 
perience are explain. phenomena of the world, how would 
—€—Ó 1 sees we explain the  uniformities that ex- 
hich als: ; 
Mene Ris E T perienced objects possess? Why 1s 
| fire always experienced to be hot and 
water to be cool? The Carvaka reply is that it is due to 
the inherent natures (svabhàva) of things that they ‘possess 


particular characters. No supernatural principle need be 
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supposed to account fcr the properties of experienced objects 
of nature. There is neither any guarantee that unilormity 
perceived in the past would continue in future. 
A modern student of inductive logic would be tempted 
to ask the Carvaka: ‘“‘But can we not 
— gh a is base our knowledge of the invariable 
relation between smoke and fire on a 
causal relation between them?'' ‘The Carvaka reply would 
be tbat a causal relation, being only a kind of invariable 
relation, cannot be established by perception owing to 
the same difficulties. 


The Càrvaka would further point out that a causal or any 
other invariable relation cannot be established merely by 
repeated perception of two things occurring together. For one 
must be certain that there is no other unperceived condition 
(upadhi) on which this relation depends. For example, ifa 
man perceives a number of times fire accompanied by smoke 
and on another occasion he infers the existence of smoke on the 
perception of fire, he would be liable to error, because he failed 
to notice a condition (upadhi), namely, wetness of fuel, on the 
presence of which alone fire is attended with smoke. So long 
as the relation between two phenomena is not proved to be 
unconditional, it is an uncertain ground for ————— And 
unconditionality or absence of conditions cannot be established 
beyond doubt by perception, as some conditions may always 
remain hidden and escape notice. Inference or testimony 
cannot be used for proving this unconditionality without a 
petitio principii because its validity also is being questioned 
here. 


It is true that in life we very often act unsuspectingly 
^ nane Inférenosé ncck on inference. But that only shows that 
dentally turn out tobe we act uncritically on the wrong belief 
Td that our inference is true. It is a fact 
that sometimes our inference comes true and leads to 
successful results. But it is also a fact that sometimes 
inference leads to error as well. Truth is not then an 
unfailing character of all inferences ; it is only an accident, 
and a separable one, that we find only in some inferences. 
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Inference, cannot be regarded, therefore, asa pramanha— 
a sure source of valid cognition. 


.2. Testimony is not a Safe Source of Knowledge 


But can we not regard the testimony of competent 
à persons as a valid and safe source of 
Testimony relating | 
to unperceived objects knowledge? Do we not very often act 
oM ree on knowledge received from authority? 
The Carvaka replies that testimony consists of words (Sabda). 
So far as words are heard through our ears, they are per- 
ceived. Knowledge of words is, therefore, knowledge through 
perception and is quite valid. But in so far as these words 
suggest or mean things not within our perception, and aim 
at giving us knowledge of those unperceived objects, they 
are not free from error and doubt. Very often we are misled 
by so-called authority. The authority of the Vedas, for 
example, is heid in high esteem by many. But in reality 
m Abe the Vedas are the works of some cunning 
Lapit Vedas are priests who earned their living by duping 
the ignorant and the credulous. With 
false*hopes and promises the Vedas persuade men to perform 
Vedic rites, the only tangible benefit of which goes to the 
priests who officiate and enjoy the emoluments. 
But will not our knowledge be extremely limited and 
practical life sometimes impossible, if 
Testimony supported 
by inference ıs as un- we do not accept the words of the 
Depas, Be sareccpre- experienced and do not depend on expert 
advice? The Cārvāka reply is that in so far as we depend 
on any authority, because we think it to be reliable, the 
knowledge obtained 1s really based on inference ; because 
our belief is generated by a mental process like this: ‘This 
authority should be accepted because it is reliable, and all 
reliable authority should be accepted. Being based on 
inference, knowledge derived from verbal testimony or 
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autbority 1s as precarious as inference. And as in the case 
of inference, so here we often act on knowledge derived 
from authority on the wrong belief that it is reliable. 
Sometimes this belief accidentally leads to successful results, 
sometimes it does not. Therefore, authority or testimony 
cannot be regarded as a safe and valid source of knowledge 

As neitber inference nor authority can be proved to be 
reliable, perception must be regarded as the only valid source 
of knowledge (pramana). 


III. METAPHYSICS 


Metaphysics is the theory of reality. The Carvaka 
Uttar is the. duly theory of reality follows from the episte- 
reality. because it mological conclusion just discussed. If 
SERUM péreervec perception is the only reliable source of 
knowledge, we can rationally assert oniy the reality of per- 
ceptible objects. God, soul, heaven, life before birth or 
after death, and any unperceived law (like adrsta) cannot be 
believed in, because they are all beyond perception. Material 
objects are the only objects whose existence can be 
perceived and whose reality can be asserted. The Carvakas, 
thus, come to establish materialism or the theory that matter 
is the only reality. 


l. The World is Made of Four Elements 


Regarding the nature of the material world most other 
Indian thinkers hold that it is composed of five kinds of 
elements (pancabhüta), namely, ether 

Bry peng oN de (akiida), air (vàyu), fire (agni), water (ap) 
| and earth (Ksiti). But the Carvakas 
reject ether, because its existence cannot be perceived; it 
has to be inferred. The material world is, therefore, held to 
be composed of the four perceptible elements. Not only 
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non-living material objects but also living organisms, like 
plants and animal bodies, are composed of these four 
elements, by the combination of which they are produced 
and to which they are reduced on death. 


2. There is No Soul 


But it may be asked, even if perception is the only 

l source of knowledge, do we not have a 

ius e ane hole kind of perception, called . internal, 

with the quality of which gives an immediate knowledge of 

our mental states? And do we not 

perceive in these consciousness which is nowhere to be 

perceived in the external material objects ? If so, does it 

not compel us to believe that there is in us some non- 

material substance whose quality is consciousness—the 
substance which is called soul or spirit (atma) ? 

The Carvakas admit that the existence of consciousness 
is proved by perception. But they deny that consciousness 
is the quality of any unperceived non-material or spiritual 
entity. As consciousness 1s perceived to exist in the percep- 
tible living body composed of the material elements, it must 
be a quality of this body itself. What people mean by a 
soul is nothing more than this conscious living body 
(caitanya-visista deha eva atma). The non-material soul is 
never perceived. On the contrary, we have direct evidence 
of the identity of the self with the body in our daily 
experiences and judgments like, ‘I am fat,’ ‘I am lame,’ ʻI 
am blind.’ Ifthe ʻI, the self, were different from the 
body, these would be meaningless. 2. ol 

But the objection may be raised: We do not perceive 
consciousness in any of the four material elements. How 
can it then come to qualify their product, the body? In - 
reply the Cürvàka points out that qualities not present - 
originally in any of the component factors may emerge 


e * 
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subsequently when the factors are combined together. For 
example, betel leaf, lime and nut, none of which is originally 
red, come to acquire a reddish tinge when chewed together. 
Or, even the same thing placed under a different condition 
may develop qualities originally absent. For example, 
molasses (guda), originally non-intoxicant, becomes intoxi- 
caut when allowed to ferment. In a similar way it is 
possible to think that the material elements combined in a 
particular way give rise to the conscious living body. 
Consciousness i$ an epiphenomenon or bye-product of matter;« 
there is no evidence of its existence independent of the body. 

If the existence of a soul apart from the body is not 
proved, there is no possibility of proving its immortality. On 
the contrary, death of the body means the end of the 
individual. All questions about previous life, after-life, 
rebirth, enjoyment of the fruits of actions in heaven or hell, 
therefore, become meaningless. 


3. There is No God 


God, whose existence cannot be perceived, fares no 
better than the soul. The material elements produce the 
world, and the supposition of a creator 1s unnecessary. The 
objection may be raised: Can the material elements by 
themselves give rise to this wonderful world? We find 
that even the production of an cbject like an earthen Jar 
requires, in addition to clay which is its material cause, a 
quie edpnewitu "bí potter who is the efficient cause that 
God a3 creator is un- shapes the material into the desired form. 
necessary. The world - 
comes into existence The four elements supply only the 
otto ae ake. material cause of the world. Do we not 
rial elements. require an efficient cause, like God as the 
shaper and designer who turns the material elements into 
this wonderful world? In reply, the Cürvüka states that the 


5—1833B 
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material elements themselves have got each its fixed nature 
(svabhava). It is by the natures and laws inherent in them 
that they combine together to form tbis world. There is 
thus no necessity for God. There is no proof that the 
objects of the world are the products of any design. - They 
can be explained more reasonably as the fortuitous products 
of the elements. The Carvikas, therefore, prefer atheism. 


In so far as this Cárvüka theory tries to explain the world 
only by nature, itis sometimes called naturalism (svabhàva-vàda). 
«Tt is also called mechanism (yadrecha-vada), because it denies 
the existence of conscious purpose behind the world and 
explains it as a mere mechanical or forbuitous combination 
of elements. The Carvaka theory on the whole may also be 
called positivism, because it believes only in positive facts or 
observable phenomena. 


IV. ETHICS 


Wthics is the science of morality. It discusses problems 
like: What is the highest goal or Summum bonum man 
can achieve? What should be the end of human conduct? 
What is the standard of moral judgment? ‘The Carvakas 
discuss these ethical problems in conformity with their 
metaphysical theories. 

Some Indian philosophers like the Mimiamsakas believe 
that the highest goal of human life is heaven (svarga) which 
is a state of unalloyed bliss that can be attained hereafter by 
performing here the Vedic rites. The Carvaka rejects this 
view, because it is based on the unproved existence of a life 

| after death. ‘ Heaven ' and * hell ' are 
SoA oaxttick — the inventions of the priests whose 
goal of life, professional interest lies in coaxing, 
threatening and making people perform the ritu’ls. En- 
lightened men will always refuse to be duped by them. 
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Many other philosophers regard liberation as the highest 
Ed uu goal of human life. Liberation, again, 
dom — pain, is is conceived as the total destruction of 

: all sufferings. Some think that it can 
be attained only after death, when the soul is free from the 
body ; and others believe that it can be attained even in 
this life. But ihe Carvaka holds that none of these views 
stands to reason. If liberation is freedom of the soul from 
its bondage to physical existence, it is absurd because there 
is no soul. But if liberation means the attainment of a 
state free from all pain, in this very life, it is also an 
impossible ideal. Existence in this body is bound up with 
pleasure as well as pain. We can only try to minimise 
pain and enjoy as much pleasure as we can. Liberation 
in the sense of complete cessation of sufferings can only 
mean death.' Those who try to attain in iife a state free 
from pleasures and pains by rigorously suppressing the 

natural  appetites, thinking that all 
Pleasure, though 1 3 : ; . 
mixed with pain. is pleasures arising out of their gratification 
the only possible good. sre mixed with pain, act like fools. For 
no wise man wouid ‘reject the kernel because of its husk,’ 
nor ‘give up eating fish because there are bones,’ nor ‘cease 
to grow crops because there are animals to destroy them,’ 
nor ‘stop cooking his food because beggars might ask for a 
share.’ If we remember that our existence is confined to 
the existence of the body and to this life, we must regard 
the pleasure ‘arising in the body as the only good things 
we can obtain. We should not throw away the opportunities 
of enjoying this life, in the futile hope of enjoyment 
hereafter. ‘Rather a pigeon today than a peacock to- 
morrow.’ ‘A sure shell (courie) is better than a doubtful 
golden coin.’ ‘Who is that fool who would entrust the 


! ‘Maranam eva apavargab,' Brhaspati-sütra, 
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money in hand to the custody of others?" The goal of 
human life is, therefore, to attain the maximum amount 
of pleasure in this life, avoiding pain as far as possible. 
A good life is a life of maximum enjoy- 
cow isthe ideal ment. A good action is one which leads 
to a balance of pleasure and a bad 
action is one which brings about more pain than pleasure. 
This Carvaka ethics may be called, therefore, hedonism or 
the theory that pleasure is the highest goal. 
Some Indian thinkers speak of the four ends of human 
| activity (purusártha), namely, wealth 
and neither virtue i ~ : 
(dharma) nor libera- (artha), enjoyment (kama), virtue 
Mon CSET) (dharma) and liberation (moksa). Of 
these four, the Carvika rejects the last two. Liberation in 
the sense of destruction of all sufferings can be obtained 
only by death and no wise man would willingly work for 
that end. Virtue and vice are distinctions made by the 
scriptures, whose authority cannot be rationally accepted. 
ES NE acen rants Therefore neither liberation nor virtue 
as a means to enjoy should be our end. Wealth and enjoy- 
= ment are the only rational ends that a 
wise man can toil to achieve. But enjoyment is the ultimate 
end: wealth is not an end in itself, it is good only as a 
means to enjoyment. 
Having rejected the authority of the scriptnres, the 
notions of virtue and vice and belief in 
used rites are all jife after death, the Carvakas are 
| naturally opposed to the performance of 
religious ceremonies with the object of either attaining 
heaven or avoiding hell or propitiating departed souls. 'They 
raise cheap laughter at the customary rites. If the food 
offered during funeral ceremony (4raddha) for the departed 


1 Küma-sütra, Chap. 2. 
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soul can appease his hunger, what is the use of a traveller’s 
taking food with him? Why should not his people make 
some offerings in his name at home to satisfy his hunger? 
Similarly, food offered on the ground-floor should satisfy a 
person living upstairs. If the priests really believe, as they 
say, that the animals killed at a sacrifice (yajtia) are sure to 
reach heaven, why do they not rather sacrifice their old 
parents instead of animals and make heaven sure for them? 

Religion is thus reduced to morality and morality to the 
search of pleasure. The ethics of the Carvaka is only the 
logical outcome of his materialistic metaphysics. 


V. CONCLUSION 


Like the Epicureans of Greece, the Carvakas in India 
A M. IRERE NON 67. have been more hated than understood. 
the Carvaka to Indian «Carvaka’ in the mind of people at 
— — large is a term of reproach. But it is 
useful for a student of philosophy to remember as well what 
Indian philosophy owes to the Cárvüka. ‘Scepticism or 
agnosticism is only the expression of a free mind that refuses 
to accept traditional wisdom without a thorough criticism. 
Philosophy, as critical speculation, claims to live chiefly on 
free thought and the more it can satisfy the sceptic, the 
sounder can it hope to be. By questioning the soundness of 
popular notions, the sceptic sets new problems, by the 
solution of which philosophy becomes richer. Kant, one of 
the greatest philosophers of the West, recognised his debt to 
scepticism when he declared: ‘‘The scepticism of Hume 
roused me from my dogmatic slumber.” And we may say 
that the Carvaka similarly saved Indian philosophy from 
dogmatism to a great extent. As noted already, every 
system of Indian thought tried to meet the Carvika objec- 
tions and made the Carvaka a touchstone of its theories. 


TOS 
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The value of the Carvika philosophy, therefore, lies directly 


in supplying fresh philosophical problems and indirectly in 


compelling other thinkers to give up dogmatism, and become 
critical and cautious in speculation as well as in statement of 
views. 


What has made the Carvakas most disreputable to people is 
perhaps their ethics of pleasure. Pursuit of pleasure is not by 
itself an object of condemnation: pleasure, in some form, is 
recognized as desirable by other philosophers as well. It is 
condemned only when the nature of pieasure is coarse and the 
pleasure is wanted only for one’s own self. It is true that some 
Carvakas advocate a life of gross sensual pleasures. But a 
distinction found sometimes between the cunning (dhirta) and 
cultured (susiksita) Cárvükas makes it likely that the Cárvükas 
were not all of the same gross, uncultured type. There is 
evidence that the materialists devoted themselves also to the 
pursuit of more refined pleasures by cultivating, for example, 
the fine arts, the number of which is as large as sixty-four 
(catuh-sasti-kalih), according to Vatsyfiyana, a recognized 
hedonist and author of the famous Küma-sütra. All materia- 
lists were not egoistie hedonists.  Egoistic hedonism in its gross 
form is not compatible with social discipline. Life in society is 
impossible if man does not sacrifice a part of his pleasures for 
others. Some Carvikas, we are told, regard the king as God. 
This implies their great faith in the necessity of society and 
its head. ‘This view is further strengthened when we find that 
political philosophy and economy (dandaniti and vartta) came 
to be incorporated at some stage in the philosophy of the 
Lokayatikas. It would appear from these facts that there were 
among the materialists of ancient India as cultured thinkers as 
we find among the positivists of modern Europe or the followers 
of Democritus in ancient Greece. 


The best positive evidence of refined hedonism is found in 
the ethical philosophy propounded by Vatsyüyana in the second 
chapter of the Kadma-sitra. It is here that we find a great 
hedonist himself stating and defending his own views.’ Though 
Vatsyfiyana believes in God and in life after death and, therefore, 
is not a materialist in the ordinary sense, yet ho may be regarded 
as one, according to a wider sense of the term, namely, one who 


.* 

1 The date of Vátayáyana, according to some, is near about the beginning 
of the Christian era, and Vátsyüyana tells us that he is only summarising the 
views of a long line of previous writers, about a dozen in number, whose works 
are nct available now. This shows the great antiquity of his line of thought. 
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tries to explain ‘higher phenomena by lower ones." Våtsyā- 
yana admits three desirable ends of human life (purusártha), | 
namely, dharma, artha and küma (virtue, wealth and enjoy- 
ment), which should be cultivated harmoniously.? His materia- 
list tendency consists in holding that dharma and artba are to 
be treated only as means to enjoyment, which is, therefore, the 
supreme end. The element of refinement in his hedonism 
consists in his emphasis on self-control (brahmacarya) and 
spiritual discipline (dharma), as well ss urbanity (niigarika-vrtti), 
without which human enjoyment of pleasure is reduced to the 
level of beastly enjoyment. He shows that all physical enjoy- 
ment (kama) is ultimately reducible to the gratification of the 
five senses. He further asserts that the satisfaction of the 
senses is necessary for the very existence of the body (Sarira- 
sthiti), like the satisfaction of hunger.* But he also maintains 
that the senses must be educated, disciplined and cultured, 
through a traming in the sixty-four fine arts. ‘This training 
should be given only after a person has devoted the earlier part 
of his life to absolute self-continence and study of the Vedas and 
the other subsidiary branches of learning. He points out that 
without culture human enjoyment would be indistinguishable 
from beastly pleasures. To the impatient hedonist, who would 
not forgo present comfort and would not undergo any toil for 
future enjoyment in this life, Vatsyiyana points out that such 
attitude would be suicidal. For, this would prevent a man even 
from the toil of cultivation and sowing seeds in the hope of the 
future enjoyment of a crop. In favour of regulation of the 
desire for enjoyment, he points out, with historical examples, 
that imordinate desire, inconsistent with the principles of 
dharma and wealth, leads to ruin and annihilates the chances 
of all enjoyment. In support of scientific study of the conditions 
and means of enjoyment, he urges, like a modern scientific 
man, that some science is at the root of every successful practice ; 
and that though all persons may not study science, they are 
benefited by the ideas which unconsciously and indirectly filter 
down to the masses, among which the few scientists live. We 
find then, that Vatsyayana represents Indian hedonism at its 
best. It is perhaps to thinkers of this kind that the name 
‘cultured hedonists' (suSiksita-cürvàka) was applied. 


' Vide James, Pragmatism, p. 93, 

7 ‘Parasparasya anupagbáütakarn trivargami seveta," Káma-süt., 1. 2. 1. 

3 Yaácdhara, the commentator on AKüma.süt., éxplaining this, mentions 
that non-satisfaction of the senses might lead to diseases like insanity (unmada). 
Vide commentary on 7. 2, 46. 
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Finally, it may be noted that the contribution of Cáürvüka 
epistemology is not insignificant. The criticism of inference put 
in the mouth of the Carvaka by his opponents reminds us of 
similar criticism made in modern times against the soundness of 
deductive logic. The Cárvüka view that no inference can yield 
certain knowledge is the view of many contemporary Western 
thinkers like the pragmatists and logical positivists. In a 
recently discovered manuscript called Tattvopaplava-simha (now 
available in print in Gaekwad’s Oriental Series) we have an 
interesting specimen of Indian absolute scepticism. The 
author, Jayarasi, probably of the 5tb century A. D., is believed 
to be a Carvaka (or Lokaystika) of an extreme type. He carries 
the scepticism of the ordinary Cáürvüka to its logical conclusion 
by challengirg the validity of even perceptual knowledge and 
refusing to accept the existence of even the physical elements. 
With a relentless destructive dialectic he exposes the defects of 
all the usually accepted sources of knowledge. He concludes, 
like an anti-intellectualist pragmatist, that even on the denial of 
al! theoretical principles and doctrines practical life will go on 
as ever with unreflective euse.! 


1 *'"Tadevamn upaplutesu tattvesu avicürita-ramaniyüh sarve vyavahārā 
gbatante.''— Op. cit. p. 125. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE JAINA PHILOSOPHY 


: l I. INTRODUCTION 


- The Jainas recount the names of twenty-four teachers 
The foundera of (tīrtbañkaras) through whom their faith 
Jainism. is believed to have come down from 
unknown antiquity. The first of these teachers was 
Rsabhadeva. The last was  Vardhamüna, aiso styled 
Mahavira (‘the great hero’). He 1s said to have lived in the 
sixth century B.C. during the time of Gotama Buddha. The 
teacher who immediately preceded Vardhamfina was 
Parsvanatha, who lived in the ninth century B.C. The 
other twenty-two teachers belong to pre-historic ages." The 
word ‘Jina’ etymojogically means a conqueror. [t is the 
common name applied to the twenty-four teachers, because 
they have conquered all passions (raga and dvesa) and have 
attained liberation. | 
' *The Jainas do not believe in God. They adore the 
* Their place in Jaina Lirthankaras or the founders of the faith. 
faith. These are the liberated souls who were 
once in bondage, but became, through their own efforts, free, 
perfect, omniscient, omnipotent and all-blissful. The Jainas 
believe that every spirit (jiva), that is in bondage now can 
follow the example set by the Jinas and attain, like them, 
perfect knowledge, power and joy. This is the great 
element of optimism that inspires every true Jaina with 
absolute self-confidence. The possibility of the realization 

e 


1 For a complete account, tide The Kalpa-sütra of Bhadrabābu (Jacobi, 
Jaina Sûtras, Part I) and Mrs. Stevenson's The Heart af Jainism, Chap. IV. 
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of absolute perfection, through personal effort, is for him not 
a mere speculation but a promise repeated by the life of 
every liberated saint. 
In course of time the followers of Jainism were divided 
Pee Er Kee into two sects well-Known now as the 
Jainism—Svetambara Svetambaras and the Digambaras. The 
and Digambara . | : 
difference between them lies, however, 
not so much in the basic philosophical doctrines as in some 
minor details of faith and practice. The teachings of the 
Jinas are accepted by both the secrs. But the Digambaras 
are more rigorous and puritanic, while the Svetambaras are 
more accommodating to the common frailties of men. The 
Digambaras hold, for example. that ascetics should give up 
all possessions, even clothes, whereas the Svetimbaras hold 
that they should put on white clothes." Again, according 
to the  Digambaras, a saint who has obtained perfect 
knowledge needs no food, and women cannot obtain libera- 
tion (without being born once more as men). "The Svetaim- 
baras do not accept these views. 
Jainism possesses a vast literature, mostly in Prükrta. 
Bee The canonical or authoritative works 
- accepted by ali sects are said to contain 
the teachings of the last 'Tirthabkara, Mahfavira. They are 
too many to be mentioned here. Much of the early 
literature has been lost. When Jainism had to defend itself 
against the criticism of other schools, it adopted, for this 
purpose, the technical philosophical terminology of. 
Sanskrit and thus developed its literature in Sanskrit 
as well, V 
The philosophical outiook of Jainism is common-sense 
realism and pluralism. The objects perceived by us are 
teal, and they are many. The world consists of two kinds 


1 ‘Digambara’ literally means nude and 'Svetürobara' white-robed. 
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of reality. living and non-living. Every living being has 

a spirit or a soul (jiva), however imper- 
diced peu coop) fect its body may be. Avoidance of 
| all injury to life (ahimsàa) plays, there. 
fore, an important róle in Jaina ethics. Along with this 
respect for life there is in Jainism another great element, 
namely, respect for the opinion of others. This last 
attitude is justified by a metaphysical theory of reality as 
many-faced (anekantavada) and a consequent logical 
doctrine (syidvada) that every judgment is subject to some 
condition and limitation, and various judgments about the 
same reality may, therefore, be true, each in its own sense, 
subject to its own condition. 

The philosophy of the Jainas may be conveniently 
discussed under three topics, viz. Epistemology (or theory 
of knowledge including Logic). Metaphysics, and Ethics 
and Religion. 


II. THe Jaina THEORY or KNOWLEDGE 


1. The Nature and Kinds of Knowledge 


Consciousness is the inseparable essence of every soul, 

according to the Jainas; it is not, as 

aeri a ho i. the Carvakas hold, a mere accidental 

property, arising only under some 

conditions. Moreover, consciousness is conceived like the 

sun's light, capable of manifesting itself and every thing 

f" else unless some obstruction prevents it 

Rc — esc itself from reaching its object.’ Had there 

been no obstacles, the soul would have 

been omniscient.  Omniscience is a potentiality inherent 
e. 


| ‘Jiianarh sva-para-bhăsi.' 
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in every soul. As it is, however, we find that ordinary 
souls are all more or less ignorant, their knowledge is 
limited. The Jainas hold that this limitation is due to the 
obstacles created by different karmas which .obstruct in 
different degrees the natural consciousness of the soul and 
thus deprive it of its omniscience. "The body, the senses 
and the mind (manas) are ali constituted by karmas and the 
soul's power is limited by them. 


Like other : thinkers, the Jainas admit the twofold 
classification of knowledge into imme- 

— ane medi- diate and mediate (aparoksa and 
paroksa). But they point out that what 

is ordinarily regarded as immediate knowledge is only 
relatively immediate. Perception of external or internal 
objects through the senses (indriya) or mind (manas) is 
immediate as compared witb inference. Still such know- 
ledge cannot be said to be absolutely immediate, because 
even here the soul knows through the 

Two kinds of imme- medium of something else, the senses 


diate knowledge, ordi- ix: à 
nary immediate and or manas. In addition to such ordinary 


Cota MM RE of empirical (vyivaharika) immediate 

knowledge, there is also a really or 
absolntely (piramarthika) immediate knowledge, which 
a soul attains, by removing its karma obstacles. In such 
knowledze the soul's consciousness becomes immediately 
related to objects, without the medium of senses, etc., 
simply by the removal of the karmas that prevented it 
from reaching those objects. Three different kinds of 


1 Early Jaina writers like Umàasvámi confine '"aparoksa' only to the soul's 
immediate knowledge without any medium. Later writers like Hemachandra 
extend it to ordinary sense perception as well, a3 most other Indian logicians 
do. To justify the nerrower sense 'aksa' 38 interpreted as ‘jive’ and not 
‘indriya’ as ordinarily explained (vide Gunaratna’s Com. on S&d- daréana,, 


^ 
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such really immediate knowledge are distinguished. When 


a person has partially destroyed and 
aT allayed the influences of karmas, he 
yaya and kerala "P^" acquires the power of knowing objects 

which have forms, but are too distant or 
minute or obscure to be observed by the senses or manas. 
Such immediate knowledge by the unaided soul is, however, 
limited as its objects are limited and, therefore, it is called 
avadhijndna (limited knowledge). Again, when a person 
has overcome hatred, jealousy, etc. (which create obstacles 
that stand in the way of knowing other minds), he can 
have direct access to the present and past thoughts of 
others. This knowledge is called manah-paryiya (entering 
a mind). But when all karmas that obstruct knowledge 
are completely removed from the soul, there arises in it 
absolute knowledge or omniscience. This is called kevala- 
jňāna. Only the liberated souls have such knowledge.’ 
These are, then, the three kinds of extraordinary or 
extra-sensory perceptions which are 


ordinary immediate immediate par excellence. But in addi- 
and mediate know- 


ledge. tion to these, there are the two kinds 
of ordinary knowledge possessed by an 
average person. These are called mati and Sruta. There 


are differences of opinion among Jaina writers regarding 
the exact meanings of these terms. But ordinarily mati 
is taken to mean any kind. of knowledge which we can 
obtain through the senses or through manas.“ Thus 
understood, mati includes ordinary immediate knowledge (or 
internal and external perception), memory, recognition and 
inference?  Sruta is knowledge obtained from authority. 

The Jainas give an account of the process by which ordinary 
perception takes place and is retained.* At first there is only 

1 Vide. EA Er ET A Chap. I, sūtras 9, 12, 21-29. 

2 Ibid..1.14. 3 Ibid., 1.13. e Ibid., 1.15. 
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a distinct sensation, say of a sound. It is tot yet known what 
it means. This primary state of consciousness is called 
avagraha (i.e. grasping the object). Then arises the query : 
"Whatis this sound?'' This questioning state of the mind 
is called ibà (i.e. query). "Then comes a definite judgment like 
‘“‘This is the sound ofa car." This is called āvāya (removal 
of doubt). Then what is ascertained is retained in the mind. 
This retention is called dharan& (i.e. holding in the mind). 

Sruta, the second kind of ordinary knowledge is mostly 
interpreted as knowledge obtained from what is heard from 
others. This includes all kinds of knowledge derived from 
spoken or written authority. Asthe understanding of any 
authority is dependent on the perception of sounds or written 
letters, $ruta is said to be preceded by mati. 

It is pointed out, further, that these two kinds of ordinary, 
knowledge (namely, mati and $ruta), as well as the lowest 
kind of immediate extraordinary knowledge (namely, avadhi), 
are not absolutely free from chances of error. But the two 
higher kinds of; immediate extra-sensory knowledge (manah- 
paryaya and kevala) are never liable to any error. 


For ordinary purposes, the Jainas accept the general 
view that there are three pramanas, namely, perception, 
inference and testimony (t.e. authority).* 


2. The Cürvüka View Criticised 


In accepting non-perceptual sources of knowledge like 
inference and testimony, the Jaina writers feel it necessary 
to justify their view by refuting the Carvaka theory that 
perception is the only source of valid knowledge. They 

ask: If a Cürvüka were called upon to 
ing renes m the car. show why even perception should not be 
vāka theory presup- rejected as an invalid source of know- 
poses inference. 

ledge, what would he say ? He would 
either remain silent and thus confess that he has no reason 

1 Vide Tattvürthüdhigama-sütra, 1.20. 

2 Vide Nyüáyüvatüra-vierti (p. 4, S. C. Vidyüábhusapa's ed.): ‘pramapani 
pratyakgánumüna-éabdani.' . 

3 Prameya-kamala-martanda, Chap. 2 (Nirgaya-Ságara Press) ; Syddedda- 
mafjari erse 20, and Hemacbandra’s Com. thereon. 
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to support his view, or hold that perception is valid because 
it is not misleading. If he adopts the first course, his 
view Is a mere ipse dixit, an opinion unsupported by reason, 
and, therefore, not acceptable. If he adopts the second 
alternative, then he supports his view by a reason, and 
therefore, he is himself taking the help of inference. 
Besides, if the Carvaka admits that perception is valid 
because it is uncontradicted and not misleading, for similar 
reasons inference and testimony also should be accepted. If 
the Carvaka says to this, that inference and testimony are 
sometimes misleading, then it is possible to point out that 
even perception is sometimes misleading. So the only 
reasonable conclusion is that any source of knowledge, 
be it perception or inference or testimony, should be 
regarded as valid in so far as it yields a knowledge that 
does not prove misleading. ‘The critericn of validily should 
be the harmony (samvada) of knowledge with the practical 
consequences to which it leads. 

Moreover, when the Carvika denies the existence of 
non-perceptible objects like life-after-death, he goes beyond 
perception and infers the non-existence of the objects 
from the fact of their non-perception. Even when the 
Carvaka says about perception in general that it is valid, he 
goes beyond the perceived cases of perception found to be 
valid in the past and infers, from general similarity, 
something about the future unperceived cases of perception 
as well. Similarly, when the Carvaka argues with his critics, 
he infers their thoughts from their expressions: for otherwise 
the Carvaka could not take part in any discussion. Hence 
the Carvaka view that perception is the only valid source 
of knowledge, is not correct. 


6—1833B, 
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3. The Jaina Theory of Judgment! 


(è Syadvada or the Theory that Every Judgment is 
Relative 


The Jainas point out that the different kinds of imme- 


Every judgment ex- diate and mediate knowledge that we 
presses one aspect of 


Peat end $e therefore possess about objects show that every 


relative and subjectto object has innumerable characters.’ 
some condilion. — 

An omniscient being can obtain (through 
kevala-jfiana) an immediate knowledge of an object in 
all its innumerable aspects. But imperfect beings look 
at objects from one particular point of view at a time and 
have consequently the knowledge of only one aspect or 
character of the thing. Such partial knowledge about some 
one of the innumerable aspects of an object is called by the 
Jaina writers ‘naya.’* Judgment (parimarsa) based on 
such partial knowledge is also called a ‘naya.’* Every 
judgment that we pass in daily life about any object is, 
therefore, true only in reference to the standpoint occupied 
and the aspect of the object considered. It is because we 
forget this limitation and regard our judgments as uncondi- 
tionally true, that we come to quarrel and disagree very 
often in life. The story of the blind men who formed their 
ideas of an elephant by touching its legs, ears, tail and 
trunk respectively and thus came to quarrel about the real 
shape of the animal, illustrates this truth. They quarrelled 
because each thought that his knowledge was the only 
true and complete knowledge and should be accepted un- 


1 Vide Sad-daréíana-samuccaya, 55: * apantadharmakarn vastu, etc.” 
and Gupasratna's Com. ` 

2 Vide Nydydratdra, verse 90 ; ** Ekadeéa-vidisto’rths nayasya. vigayo 
matah.” 

3 "''nayati pripayats sarnvedanam arobayati, iti payah pramina-pravgtte- 
ruttarakülaoh?vi paramaréah.”’ Nydydvatéra-vic., 29. 


e 
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conditionally. The quarrel was over as soon as each of 
them realized that his knowledge was only one of the many 
parts of the animal. 

The various systems of philosophy which give different 


accounts of the universe similarly occup 
Different scstems of y py 


Philosophy represent different poi outs of view and d iscover 
i ff t ial ` I 
> — — aspects the different aspects of the many-sided 


universe. "They quarrel because they 
do not bear in mind that each account is true only from its 
own standpoint, and is subject to certain conditions. They 
fail to realize, therefore, that the different views may be 
true like the different descriptions of the elephant. 
In view of these facts, the Jainas insist that every 
Evry judgment JUdgment (naya) should be qualified by 
should be qualified by some word like ‘somehow’ (syāt, i.e., 
some word like 'some-  . 
how' (syitl, express- 1n some respect), so that the limitation 
“a ORRIAL of this judgment and the possibility of 
other alternative judgments from other points of view may 
be always clearly borne in mind. For example, instead of 
a judgment like “The elephant is like a pillar,” it should 
be said, to remove the chance of confusion, ‘‘Somehow 
(i.e. in respect of its legs), the elephant is like a pillar.'" 
Similarly, on perceiving a black earthen jug existing in a 
room at a particular time, we should not assert uncondi- 
tionally, ‘‘The jug exists," but should rather say, ‘‘some- 
how, the jug exists," which would remind us that the 
judgment is true only with regard to the many conditions 
of space, time, quality, etc., under which the jug exists. 
The qualified judgment ^'Somehow, the jug exists'' (syad 
gzhatah asti) would prevent the possibility of the misappre- 
hension that the pot exists at all times or in every place, 
or that,a pot of any other colour, shape, etc., exists. The 
unqualified judgment, “The jug exists,” leaves the possibi- 
lity of such misapprehension. 


= ? 
P 


discourse, whose con- 
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The theory of the Jainas has come to be known as 
syadvada. It is the view that every 
— — i» called. ordinary judgment (passed by imperfect 
| minds like ours) holds good only of the 
particular aspect of the object judged and of the point of 
view from which the judgment is passed. 


Ihis Jaina view is quite in keeping with the view accepted by 
—— WAS Western logicians generally, namely, that 
— ibe — every judgment is passed in a particular 
view that every judg- Universe of discourse or context and must be 
ment relates to a understood only in reference thereto. The 
particular universe of universe of discourse is constituted by 
nia are ioo many different factors like space, time, degree, 
to be mentioned. quality, etc., which are left unmentioned 
partly because they are obvious and partly 
because they are too many to be stated exhaustively. Now, if 
these conditions cannot be exhaustively enumerated, as some 
modern logicians like Schiller also admit, it is good for the sake 
of precision to qualify the judgment explicitly by a word like 
‘somehow’ (syat). 
The principle underlying ‘syadvida’ makes Jaina thinkers 
catholic in their outlook. They entertain 
This view makes and accept the views of other philosophers 
Jaina philosophy as different possible versions of the universe 
catholic and tolerant. 
from different points of view. The only 
thing that the Jainas dislike in other thinkers is the dogmatic 
claim of each that he alone is in the right. This claim amounts 
to the fallacy of exclusive predication (ekānta-vāda). Against 
such a fallacy of philosophical speculation a protest has been 
raised recently in America by the Neo-realists who have called it 
the fallacy of exclusive particularity.’ But no Western or 
Eastern philosopher has so earnestly tried to avoid this error in 
practice as the Jainas have done. 


(i Saptabhanginaya or the Seven Forms of Judgment 
Ordinarily, logic distinguishes two kinds of judgment, 
The seven forms of ®firmative and negative. The Jainas 
conditional predica- distinguish seven kinds of judgment 
rin including these two. Any object maybe 
described affirmatively by a judgment which predic&tes of it 


1 The New Realism, pp. 14-15. 
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any of the characters it possesses, or it may be described 
negatively by a judgment which denies of it characters 
belonging to other objects but absent in this.’ These two 
are the affirmative and negative judgments ordinarily recog- 
nized; but the Jainas qualify each with ‘somehow’ (syat) 
to emphasize its conditional or relative character. Affirmative 
judgments about a jug, for example, would be like ‘somehow 
the jug is in the room’ (i.e. in the room at a particular place 
and particulac time, and as a jug ofa particular description) : 
‘somehow the jug is red’ (i.e. not always red but only during 
a particular time or under particular circumstances and the 
red is of a specific shade, etc.). The general form of all 
affirmative judgments can then be 
p —— symbolically represented as ‘ somehow 
Sis P' (syat asti). Again, negative judg- 
ments about an object would be like * somehow the jar is not 
outside the room" (meaning that the jar of that particular 
kind, at that particular time, etc., is not ovtside) ; * somehow 
the jar is not black’ (i.e. not black at that particular space 
and time and under those conditions, 
Nu. —— Sis ete.). We find then that the general 
form of all negative judgments is ‘ some- 

how Sis not P’ (syat nàsti). 
When, however, we have to describe the complex fact 
. that the jar is sometimes red and some 

(3) ‘Somehow S is 1 

and also is not P' times not, we must have a compound 
(syat asti ca nastica). judgment like ‘somehow the jar is and 
also is not red.” The general form of this judgment wouid 
therefore, be ‘somehow 5 is and also is not P?’ (syat asti ca 
nasti ca). This is the third form of judgment recognized by 
Jainalogic. ‘This form is obtained by combining successively 


1 Vide Guparatna's Com., op. ctf. (pp. 219-20, Asiatic Scc. ed.): "Tha 
dvidha satbbandho 'stitvena nastitvena ca, Tatra svaparyüyairastitvena sarh- 
bandbhab,...... paraparyüyaistu nüstitvena."'' 


Lf 
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the points of view of the first two judgments into one com po- 
site point of view. 'The necessity of such compound j udgment 
lies in the need of a comprehensive view of the positive and 

the negative characters of an object. 
A jar is black when raw, and red when it is baked. 
: But if we are asked, what is the real 

(4) “Somehow Sis 3 
indescribable’ (syat Colour of the jar always or under all 
Prastavyen). conditions, the only honest reply would 
be that the jar cannot be described then, i.e. under the 
conditions of the question. Under such circumstances when 
we are forced to predicate simultaneously, of any object, 
characters which are incompatible, being contrary or contra- 
dictory, our judgment, according to the Jainas, would be of 
the general form ‘somehow S is indescribabie' (syat avakta- 
vyam). This is the fourth kind of judgment recognized by 

Jaina logic. 


Recognition of this fourth form of judgment is of great 
philosophical value. It points out, first, that though an object 
can be described from different standpoints, in different aspects 
separately or successively, it cannot be described at all, if no 
such distinction of standpoint and aspect is made. An object in 
general is an indescribable entity. Secondly, this also points 
out that philosophical wisdom does not always consist in the 
ability to answer a question by a straight affirmative or negative, 
but also in realising that some questions, by their very nature, 
are unanswerable. Thirdly, the recognition of this form of 
judgment shows that the Jaina logic does not violate the principle 
of contradiction. On the contrary, it shows that obedience to 
this law makes the Jaina confess that incompatible characters 
cannot be simultaneously predicated of any subject in the same 
aspect. 


The other three, of the seven forms of judgment, are 
obtained by combining successively each 

P pa Hate nied EM of the first three standpoints with the 
cribable' (syát asti cà fourth. Thus by combining the first 
— — and the fourth successively, we get the 
fifth form of judgment, ‘somehow S is P and is also indes- 
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cribable'" (syàt asti ca, avaktavyar ca). When we consider 
together, from a comprehensive point of view, the fact that 
a jug is sometimes red, but also that without reference to 
any particular time or state it cannot be described as having 
any predicable character, our judgment is of the form, ‘The 
jug is somehow red but is also somehow indescribable.’ 
(6) ‘Somehow S is Similarly, combining again the second 
s de eyit — and the fourth standpoint successively 
ca, avaktavyarh ca). we have the sixth judgment of the 
general form, ‘Somehow S is not P and is also indescribable’ 
(T) ‘Somehow Sis P. (syat násti ca, avaktavyam ca). Lastly; 
also nes E ana is Lá combining successively the third with 
"acri too' t 
piv Ag. Aes unos the fourth point of view, we get the 
SYM HENTAI B ono seventh form of judgment, ‘somehow — 
S is P, aiso is not P, and is indescribable too” (syàt asti 
ea, nasti ca, avaktavyarn ca). 
If we combine simultaneously any of the first three points of 
view with the fourth, instead of doing so 
NS IDEE form 18 pos- successively, we shall have in each ease the 
: simultaneous predication of incompatible 
characters (like ‘is and is indescribable’; or ‘is not and is 
indescribable’; or ‘is, is not and is indescribable’). Hence in 
each case the judgment would be the same in form as in the 
fourth case, namely, ‘Somehow S is indescribable’ (syat 
avaktavyam). Therefore, though there are innumerable aspects 
of every thing, the forms of judgment ~would be only seven, 
neither more nor less. 
To sum up, Jaina logic recognizes the following seven 
kinds of conditional judgment (saptabbanginaya) : 
(1) Somehow, S is P (syāt asti). 
(2) Somehow, S is not P (syat nàsti). 
(3) Somehow, S is P, and is also not P (syat asti ca, 
nasti ca). 
(4) Somehow, S is indescribable (syát avaktavyam). 
(5) Somehow, S is P, and is also indescribable (syat asti 


ca, avaktavyam ca). 
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(6) Somehow, S is not P, and is also indescribable (syāt 
nàsti ca, avaktavyain ca). 

(7) Somehow, S is P, and is also not P, and also 
indescribable (syàt asti ca, nasti ca, avaktavyarn ca). 


The Jaina doctrine of syadvada is sometimes compared with 
the pragmatism of some Western thinkers. 


Syadvada is realistic [t is tru2 that a pragmatic logician, like 


and, therefore, not 


pragmatic. Schiller, also recognizes the truth that no 
judgment is true or false without particular 
reference to its context and purpose. Even a so-called self- 


evident judgment, like ‘A square is not a circle,’ or ‘Two and 
two are four,’ is true only in a specific sense, according to 
Schiller. This is a striking point of resemblance. But there is a 
very great difference also which should not be forgotten. The 
Jainas, are realists, but the pragmatists have a distinct idealistic 
bias. According to the Jainas, the different judgments about 
an object are not simp!v different subjective ideas of the object, 
but they reveal the different real aspects of the object. The 
Jainas would accept, therefore, a realistic view of truth? which 
is rejected by all thoroughgoing pragmatists. 


The Jaina syadviida is sometimes compared with the Western 

; . theory of relativity. There are two kinds of 

It is gisk of neri relativitv, idealistic (as of Protagoras, Ber- 

eim — MS keley, Schiller), and realistic (as of White- 

head or Boodin). And if the Jaina is to be 

called a relativist, he must be understood to be of the realistic 

type. Our judgments about things are relative—but relative to 

or dependent upon not simply the mood of the judging mind, but 
upon the relational characters of the many-sided reality itself. 


Another misunderstanding often found is the interpretation 
of the Jaina word ‘syat’ as ‘may be.’ ‘This 
would impart a sceptical or agnostic form to 
the Jaina theory, and make it look like the view of the Greek 
sceptic Pyrrho who also recommended the qualification of every 
judgment with a phrase like ‘may be.’ But it should be noted 
that the Jaina is nct a sceptic. It is not. the uncertainty of a 
judgment, but its conditional or relative character, that : is 
expressed by the addition of the qualifying particle — 'syüt. 
Subject to the conditions or the universe of discourse under 
which any judgment is made, the judgment is valid beyond all 
doubt. There is, therefore, no room for scepticism. 


It is no* scepticism. 


1 'Yathaávastbitürthavyavasüyarüpam hi  sarhvedanam — pramüpam'— 
Prameyakamalamürtanda, p. 41. 
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III. THe JAINA METAPHYSICS 


The Jainas hold that every object known by us has innu- 
AL um merable characters (ananta-dharmakam 
Every ob:ect is foand 
to poss-ss innumerable vastu). Let ns try to understand a little 
FU reae M positive more clearly the implication of this view. 
Every object is what it is because of its — 
positive and negative characters. The positive characters 
which determine, for example, an object like a man, are his 
size, colour, shape. weight, constitution, heredity, family, race, 
nationality, education, employment, place of birth, date of 
birth, habitation, age, etc.. and the numberless relations he 
bears to the uncountable other objects of the world. The 
negative characters which determine the man consist of what 
he is not. To know him fully, we should know how he is 
distinguished from everything else: we should know, for 
example, that he is not a European, nor a Chinese, nor a 
Negro, etc., that he is not a Christian, nor a Mohammedan 
nor a Zoroastrian, etc., not dishonest, not foolish, not 
selfish, etc. As the negative characters of the man consist 
in his distinctions from all other objects in the universe, the 
number of these would, therefore, be far greater than tbat 
of the positive characters.’ 
If we consider, then, an object in the light of its own 
MOTIF IN. aoduires positive characters and also in the light 
d qui with of the characters of all other objects 
which are absent in it, the object would 
no longer appear to be a simple thing having only a limited 
number of qualities, as we ordinarily take it to be, The 
object, on the contrary, turns out to be one possessed of 
unlimited characters. But when, moreover, the element of 


e: 
1 “stokāh svaparyéya4h paraparyüyástu vyüvrttirüp& anant&, anantebhyo 


dravyebhyo vyüvrttitvat,"" Guparatna on Sad, verse 55. 
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time is taken into consideration , and it is remembered that 
Hence an object hes tbe object takes on new characters with 
infinite characters. _ the change of time, the object is found 
really to possess infinite characters (anantadharina). 
Jaina writers, therefore, remark that he who knows one 
Ta CES CENTRE object fully, knows pyary thing: Only an 
can, therefore, know Omniscient person (kevali) can have such 
pom cpmcy. twly. complete knowledge of an object. For 
practical purposes (vyavahara) a partial knowledge of what 
an object is or is not, is, of course, quite sufficient. But this 
should not make us think, as we do, that a finite object 1s 
really possessed of limited characters. Nor should we think 
that our ordinary knowledge about it is complete and perfect. 


1. The Jaina Conception oj Substance 


We have just seen that objects have many characters. 


ven DRGEDUA te poston: As in common conversation so also in 
ed of some unchang- philosophy a distinction is made between 
ing essential characters | i 
(gunas) and changing thè characters (dharma) and that which 
Eee porytyesl possesses the characters (dharmi). 'Phe 
latter is generally called a substance (cdravya). The Jainas 
accept this common philosophical view of substance. But 
they point out that there are two kinds of characters 
found in every substance, essential and accidental. 
The essential characters of a substance remain in the 
substance as long as the substance remains. Without these 
the snbstance will cease to be what it is. Consciousness, 
for example, is an essential character of the soul. Again, . 
the accidental characters of a substance come and go ; they 
succeed one another. Desires, volitions, pleasure and pain 
are such accidental characters possessed by the soul-substance. 
It is through such characters that a substance undergoes 
change or modification. They may also be called, therefore, 
modes. 'The Jainas call an essential unchanging character ~. 
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guna, and an accidental, changing character prayaya or 
paryaya. A substance is defined, therefore, as that which 
possesses qualities (gunas), as well as modes (paryáyas).' 
The world is composed of substances of different kinds. 
eae TM In so far as the essential characters 
nence are therefore, Of the ultimate substances are abiding, 
ph ee the world is permanent, and in so far as 
the accidental characters undergo modi- 
fication, the world also changes. The Jainas, therefore, hold 
that those philosophers like the Bauddhas, who say that 
there is nothing really permanent in the univese, and 
that everything changes from moment to moment (ksanika- 
vada), are one-sided and dogmatic. Equally mistaken also 
are philosophers like the monistic Vedàntins, who declare 
that change is unreal and that Reality is absolutely unchang- 
ing (nitya-vada).* Each of them looks at one side (ekanta) 
of reality only and thus commits the fallacy of exclusive 
predication. Change and permanence are both real. It 
shouid not be thought contradictory to say that a particular 
substance (or the universe as a whole) is both subject to 
change and free from it. Change is true of the snbstance 
in one respect (syit), whereas permanence is true in 
another respect (syat). The contradiction vanishes when we 
remember that each predication is relative and not absolute, 
as taught by syadvada. 
A substance is real (sat). Reality consists of three 
factors: permanence, origination, and 
— decay. In substance there is its un- 
Es a HUM. changing essence and, therefore, it is 
decay. permanent; there are again the origin and 
decay of its changing modes (paryiya). Hence all the three 


elements that characterize reality are tbere in a substance. 
* 
! Guna-paryayavad dravyam, Tat. s6t., 5. 88. 


2 Syuüdvüdamanjari, verse 26. 
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By accepting this criterion of reality the Jainas reject the 


* Bauddha view that reality consists in causal 
eaput efüciency can- efficiency, i.e., that an object is real if it is 
ite be a mark of real- capable of causing any effect. The Bauddha 
y. ns Bauddbas : à "e | ⸗ 
think. criterion is faulty, because according to it 

even an illusory snake must be called real 


as it can cause effects like fear, flight, etc. From this faulty 


criterion of reality the Bauddhas deduce 

The Bauddba theory the theory of the momentariness of things, 
cm — —— is which, therefore, turns out to be fallacious. 
Against the one-sided theory of momentari- 


ness the Jainas also adduce the following arguments :* 
(1) If every thing be momentary, the soul also would be so, 


and then we could not explain memory, 
Refutation of momen- recognition, the immediate feeling of 
— personal identity, ete. (2) Liberation would 
then be meaningless, because there would be no permanent soul 
to be liberated. (3) No moral life would be possible then, 
because a momentary person could not attempt to attain any 
end. The work of the person who would begin an effort would 
bring about a fruit that would be enjoyed by the person succeed- 
ing bim. (4) Consequently there would be no moral law ; the 
consequences of one’s own action would be lost to him (krta 
pranasga) and the consequences of another man’s action would be- 
fall him (akrtabhyupagama). (5) Mere momentary states 
would not even constitute any individual series, because 
without something permanent running through the changing 
modes, the different changing states cannot be held together 
to form a continuous individual. (6) Neither perception nor 
inference reveals the existence of any thing in the world in which 
there is only change and no element of continuity. 


2. Classification of Substance 


The broadest classification of substances, according to 

X the Jaina. is into the extended and 

Substances extended ihe pnon.extended. ‘There is only one 
and non-extendcd (i 

substance, namely, time (kala), which 

is devoid of extension. AH other substances possess exten- 

sion. They are called by the general name  astikaya, 

*. 


! Sarva-darí£ana-sahgraha, Ch. on Jaina, and Gunaratne’s Com, on Şad., 52. 
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because every substance of this kind exists (asti; like a body 
(kaya), possessing extension.' 


Substances possessing extension  (astikayas) are sub- 
divided into two kinds, namely, the 
living (jiva) and the non-living (ajiva). 
Living substances (jivas) are identical 
with souls or spirits. The souls again can be classified into 
those that are emancipated or perfect 
reet aec and (mukta) and those that are in bondage 
(baddha». The souls in bondage are 
again of two kinds, those that are capable of movement 
(trasa) and those that are immobiie 
the hocmovina s  ""4 (sthavara). The immobile living subs- 
tances have the most imperfect kinds of 
bodies. They live in the five kinds of bodies made of earth, 
water, fire, air or plants respectively.’ 
— a They have only the sense of touch ; they 
stances having only possess, therefore, tactual consciousness. 
ATEM The mobile living substances have bodies 
of different degrees of perfection and variously possess two, 
three, four or five senses. Souls or living 
MN ir rrr Mi iua substances like worms have two senses, 
to fivo senses. namely, those of touch and taste ; those 
like ants have three senses, namely, those of touch, taste and 
smell; those like bees possess four senses, namely, those of 
touch, taste, smelland sight. Higher animals like beasts, 
birds and men have five senses, namely, those of touch, 
taste, smell, sight and hearing. 


The living and the 
non-living. ; 


Non-living substances possessing extension are dharma, 
adharma, akasa and pudgala. 
1 Vide Dravyasangraha, 24. According to Gunaratna, however, ‘astikaya’ 


means a cellection of indivisible parts of space. 
? Syüdcàda, 22, and also Gunaratna's Com. on Şad., 49. 
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 'The following table will clearly show the above scheme 
ot classification : 


Substance (dravya) 


| 


Extended (astikáya) Non-extended (anastikáya), 


e.g, time (k&la) 


—— ———— —— 


Animate ii Tnanimate (ajiva) 
Emsenceipa*ed Frttered Dharma Adharma Akaéa Pudgala 
{mukta) (baddha) 














! 


| 


! 














Moving (trasa) Non-moving (sthü vara) Atoms (anu) of. Compounds 
e.g. those living in earth, water, (sarighita) 
bodies of earth, ete. fire, air. 

5-sensed, 4-sensed, 3 sensed, 2.sensed, 

c.g. men e.g. bees e.g. ants e.g. worms 


3. The Soul or Jiva 


A jiva or a soul is a conscious substance. Consciousness 
is the essence of the soul, It is always present in the 
soul, though its nature and degree 
! pg Tay VAS” Souls may be theoretically 
arranged in a continuous series ‘according to thq degrees 


Jiva is a soul. 


1 Cetanā-lakşaņo jivab, Gunaratna on Sad., 4T. ,'Upayogo lakeapam."' 


T at. Sat,, 2.8. 
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of consciousness. At the bighest end of the scale would 
EDois ta ve arsine be perfect souls that have overcome all 
ua kinds of karmas and attained omniscience. At 

the lowest end would stand the most 
imperfect souls which inhabit bodies of earth, water, fire, 
air or vegetable.’ In them iife and consciousness appear 
tO be absent. But really even here consciousness of a 
tactual kind is present ; only consciousness isin a dormant 
form owing to the overpowering influence of karma- 
obstacles. Midway between would lie souls having two 
to five senses, like worms, ants, bees and men.? 

It is the soul that knows things, performs activities, 
CNN LEARNA enjoys pleasures, suffers pains, and 
itself and others. It lllumines itself and other objects. The 
— soul is eternal, but it also undergoes 
change of states. It is different from the body and its 
existence is directly proved by its consciousness of itself.* 

Owing to the inclinations generated by its past actions 

ajiva comes to inhabit different bodies 
Like a light the soul . : — à 
pervades the entire Successively. Like a light it illumi- 
body in which it lives. nates or renders conscious the entire 
body in which it lives. Though it has no form (marti), 
it acquires like a light the size and form of the body wherein 
it lives. Itisin this sense that a jiva, though formless, 
is said to occupy space or possess extension. The jiva is 
not infinite but co-extensive with the body, as it can 
immediately know objects only within the body. Con- 
sciousness is not present everywhere, but only in the body." 


1 "Wanaspatyantünüm ekam, Tat. Sat., 2. 22. 

2 Vide Gunaratna (Sad., 49) for elaborate arguments supporting the exis- 
tence of life in plants and minerals.” a 

3 Krmi-pipilika-bhramara-manugy4dinim ekaikavrddhani, Tat. Süt., 2.23. 

4 Nya dvatara, verse 31 and Dravya-sangraha, verse 2. 

5 Vide Suád.,8, and Tat. Süt., 5.16: "''Pradesa-sarhbüra-visarpabhyam 
pradipavat."' 
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Students of western philosophy find it difficult to under- 


— ba stand how a soul can possess both cons- 


eony space ? ciousness and extension—-qualities which 


are diametricall opposed, accordi 

Descartes. Extension, Descartes — i the éxalusive oaiiy 
of material substances, and consciousness is the exclusive 
quality of the soul. But the soul, as proved by Deseurtes, is 
essentially ‘a thinking being’; and ‘thought’ seems to have 
no connection with space or matter. But the Jainas conceive 
the soul primarily as a living being (jiva). Consciousness is 


found in every part of a living body, and if consciousness be the 


character of the soul, the soul should be admitted to be present 
im every part of the body and, therefore, to oocupy space. ‘The 


 soul's ability to pervade space is admitted by other Indian 


thinkers as also by many Greek philosophers like Plato, and 
even by some modern realistic philosophers like Alexander. 
The soul does not Is should ue borne in mind, however, that 
fill space like matter. a soul’s cccupying space simply means 
its presence in the different parts of space 
and not filling space like a material body. A material body 
fills a part of space in such a way that while it is there, no 
other matter can occupy it. Buta soul's presence in a parti- 
cular space does not prevent another soul's 
It is present in space | A | | 
like light. presence there ; two souls may be present 
at the same place, the Jainas point out, 
just as two lights can illumine the same area. 

The Jaina philosophers feel it necessary to “meet the 
Caürvüka views regarding the soul. Gunaratna, a great Jaina 
thinker, gives elaborate arguments to meet Carvaka scepticism 
and prove the existence of the soul. We may state here the 
purport of his arguments. 

The existence of the soul is directly proved by such un- 
contradicted immediate experience as ‘I 
feel pleasure.’ When we perceive the 
quality of a substance, we say, we perceive 
the substance. For example, on seeing a rosy colour we hold 

that we perceive the substance rose, 
The soul is imme- to which the colcur belongs. On similar 
diately koown in the grounds we can hold that the soul is direct- 
perc*ption of itë quali- Se — vise diatel 
ties like pleasure. ly perceived, because we immediately 

perceive such characters of the soul as 
pleasure, pain, remembrance, volition, doubts, knowledge, etc. 
The existence of the soul may also be indirectly proved by 

inferences like the following: The body can 
It is also knowable be moved and controlled at will like a car, 
mediately through and, therefore, there must be some one 
— eom that moves and controls it. The senses 
of sight, hearing, etc., are only instruments, and there must 


Proofs for the exis- 
tence of the soul, 
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be some agent who employs them. Again, there must be some 
efficient cause or producer of the body, because material 
objects which have a beginning are found to require some 
agent for shaping their material cause. Thus in different 
ways the existence of'a substance like the soul can also 
be inferred. The  Càrvaka holds that 
The Carvika view consciousness is the product of the mate- 
that unconscious mate- rial elements. But we never perceive 
Ts eee OA M anywhere the generation of consciousness 
not verified by percep- by the unconscious material elements. 
tion, The Carvaka believes that perception is 
the only valid source of knowledge. How 
can he then believe in what perception fails to show? Even 
if inference were accepted as valid by the Carvaka, it would 
not prove that consciousness is the effect 
nor by infererce. of matter or the material body. Because, 
if the body were the cause of consciousness, 
there would be no absence of consciousness so long as the 
body existed, and consequently, loss of consciousness in 
sleep, Swoon, or in a dead body would be impossible. Besides, 
we find that there is no relation of concomitant variation 
between the body and consciousness, the development and 
decay of the body are not invariably followed by corres- 
ponding changes of consciousness. So no causal connection 
between matter and consciousness can be proved even by 
inference. The Carvaka would perhaps say that, though 
every kind of matter does not produce consciousness, yet when 
matter is organized into a living body, it produces consciousness. 
Iu reply to this it is pointed out that but for some organizer, 
matter would not be formed into a living body, and that this 
organizer is the soul itself. Judgments like ‘I am stout,’ ‘I am 
thin,” on which the Carvaka tries to prove that the soul is 
identical with the body, must be understood figuratively and not 
literally. The soul sometimes treats the body as itself. because 
it is intimately interested in the body. Again, if the soul were 
absolutely unreal, the negative judgment ‘there is no soul in the 
body’ would be unintelligible. Denial of something in any 
place implies the knowledge of its existence somewhere in 
some form.* Apart from all other arguments, to sav 
that ‘my self does not exist’ is as absurd as to say ‘my mother 
is barren’ or ‘this sun, the giver of light, does not exist.’ 


1 *Yannisidhyate tat simfiuyena vidyate eva,’ Gunnratna on Sad., 48.49. 
7—1833B 
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4. The Inanimate Substances or Ajivas 


The physical world in which souls live is constituted by 


"e the material bodies that the souls occupy 
The five inanimate - d 

substances . matter, and the other material objects that form 
tine, space, dharma their environment. But in addition to 
| these imaterial substances, there are 
space, time and the conditions of motion and rest, without 
which the world and its events cannot be fully explained. 

Let us consider these different substances one by one. 


(i^ Matter or Pudgala 


Matter in Jaina philosophy is called pudgala, which 
etymologically means ‘that which is 

Material substances ,, : : x3 : 
are capable of eom- liable to integration and disintegration."’ 
bination and sepira- Material substances can combine together 
to form larger and larger wholes, and can 
aiso break up into smaller and smaller parts. The smallest 
parts of matter which cannot be further divided, being part- 


less, are called atoms (anu). Two or more such atoms may 


combine together to form compounds (sanghata or skandha). 
Our bodies and the objects of nature are such compounds of 


material atoms. Mind (manas), speech and breath are also 
the products of matter.” 


A material substance (pudgala) possesses the four quali- 
. ties of touch, taste, smell and colour.’ 
They bave the quali- VE 

ties of touch, taste, These qualities are possessed by atoms 
Musis — and also by their products, the compounds. 
Sound is not an original quality like these four, as most other 
Indian philosophers hold. The J aina points out that sound 
along with light, heat, shadow, darkness, union, disunion, 
fineness, grossness, shape is produced later by the accidental 

modifications of matter.* 


* 
t *Pürayan!i galanti ca,’ Sarcadaréana, IIT, 


.3 Tat. süt., 5.19 3 Ibid., 5.£3. 4 Ibid., 5.24- 
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(ii) Space or Aküéa 

‘The function of space is to afford room for the existence 

E l of all extended substances. Soul, matter, 
forextension. ^^ dbarma and adharma all exist in space. 
Though space is imperceptible, its exist- 

ence is known by an inference like the following : Substances 
which are extended can have extension only in some place, 
and that is called ākāśa. Though to be extended is the very 
nature of some substances, and no substance which lacks that 


nature can be made extended by space, yet it is also true. s» 


that, to be extended, a substance requires space, as a neces- 
sary condition. 
It should not be thought that extension is explained fully 
by substances extended, without the 
Without space, sub- ix A j 
stances could not be supposition of some other condition like 
extended. © space. For, substances are those that 
occupy or pervade, and space is that which is occupied or 
pervaded.’ Space is not the same as extension, as Descartes 
thought, but it is the locus of extension, or of extended 
things, as Locke held. 
The Jaina distinguishes two kinds of space, the space 
E . Filled space and Containing the world where souls and the 
empty space. .Other substances live (lokakaáéa), and 
empty space beyond such world (alokakaSa). 
(iin Time or Kala 
Time ,Akala), as Umisvami states, makes possible the 
continuity, modification, movement, 
Savane p aucation: newness and oldness of substances.” 
enam dee new: Like space, time also is inferred, 
though not perceived. It is inferred 
as the condition without which substances could not have 


1 Gunagatna on Saq., 49. 
Á)| Tat. süt., 5.22 : 'varianá-paripàma-kriyáh paratváparatve ca kálasya.*' 


è 
— 
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the characters just mentioned, though it is true that time 
alone cannot causé a thing to have the characters. Without 
time a thing cannot endure or continue to exist; duration 
implies moments of time in which existence is prolonged. 
Modification or change of states also cannot be conceived 
without time. A mango can be green and ripe only 
successively, i.e. at different moments of time ; and without 
the supposition of time-distinctions we cannot understand 
how a thing can possess such incompatible characters. 
Similarly, movement which implies the assumption of 
successive states by an object can be conceived only with the 
supposition of time. Lastly, the distinction between the 
old and the new, the earlier and the later cannot be explained 
without time. These are, therefore, the grounds on which 
the existence of time can be inferred. 
The reason why titne is not regarded as an astikaya is 
that time is one indivisible substance. 
— not extended One and the same time is present every- 
where in the world.' Unlike all other 
substances called astikiyas, time is devoid of extension in 
space. 
Jaina writers sometimes distinguished between real time 
(paramarthika kala) and empirical or 
I cw tres and empi- conventional time (vyávahàrika kala, also 
called samaya). Continuity or duration 
(vartanà) isthe mark of real time, whereas changes of all 
kinds are the marks of empirical time. It is this latter 
(samaya) which is conventionally divided into moments, 
hours, etc., and is limited by a beginning and an end. But 
real time is formless and eternal. By imposing conventional 
limitations and distinctions on real time, empirical time is 


-- 


produced.* ` 


D 
1 Guņaratna on Şad., p. 163. 
2 Dravyasaħñgraha, 21. ! 
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Some Jaina teachers, Gunaratna observes, do not admit 
time as a separate substance, but regard it as a mode 
(paryaya) of the other substances.’ 


(ir) Dharma and Adharma 


Like space and time, these two substances also are 


Dharma and Adhar. lferentially proved to exist. ^ Mobility 
ma are the conditions and immobility—motion and rest—are 
of movement and rest. 

the grounds of such inference. ‘The 
Jaina argues that just as the movement of a fish in the 
river, though initiated by the fish itself, would not be 
possible without the medium of water, which is, therefore, a 
necessary condition, similarly the movement of a soul or a 
material thing requires some auxiliary condition, without 
which its motion would not be possible. Such a condition 
is the substance called dharma. Dharma can only favour or 
help the motion of moving objects; it cannot make a 
non-moving object move, just as water cannot make a fish 
move. Adharma, on the contrary, is the substance that 
helps the restful state or immobility of objects, just as the 
shade of a tree helps a traveller to rest, or the earth supports 
things that rest on it. It cannot, however, arrest the 
movement of any moving object. Dharma and adharma, 
though thus opposed, are also similar in so far as both are 
ring ave" Pede eternal, formless, non-moving, and both 
passive substances. = pervade the entire world-space ((lokaka§a). 
As conditions of motion and rest, both are passive,’ and not 
active. Dharma and adharma are used here in these 
technical senses, and not in their ordinary moral senses (t.e. 
merit and demerit).* 


1 Bad., p. 162. 

2 ' Udfsinakürapa ' (Gunaratna, Sad., p. 172). 

3 cf. ''Dharmàádayah  safnjnüh sümayiküb,'" etc. (Tattcarthardja- 
vürltika, 5. 1. 17-18). 


— 
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Regarding all the four substances—space, time, dharma and 
De dms: dir adharma—it should be noted that as causal 
ma and adharma are Conditions they all have a peculiar status. 
remote and passive in- The causal conditions. (kiranas) may be 
strumental conditions. distinguished into three chief kinds, agent 
(as potter 1s of the pot). instrument (as the potter's wheel is 
of the pot) and material (as clay is of the pot) Space, time 
etc. come under the category of instrumental conditions, but 
they should be distinguished from ordinary conditions of that 
kind, being more indirect and passive than ordinary instrumental 
conditions. Gunaratna gives them, therefore, a special name. 
apeksakarana ' The stone on which the potter's wheel rests may 
be cited as a condition of this kind in relation to the pot. ; 


Lg * t *,* Space, 
time, ete. are similar conditions. 


IV. THe JAInaA ETHICS AND RELIGION 


The most important part of Jaina philosophy is its 
Ethics. Metaphysics or epistemology—in fact, knowledge 
of any kind—is useful for the Jaina in so far as it helps 
him to right conduct. The goal of right conduct again is 
salvation (moksa), which means negatively removal of all 


bondage of the soul and positively the attainment of 
perfection. 


1. Bondage of the Soul 


Bondage means, in Indian philosophy in general, the 
cem liability of the individual to birth and 
The soul in itself i ; 

is possessed of infinite all consequent sufferings. This general 

ee conception of bondage 1s differently 

interpreted by the different systems in the light of their 

ideas of the individual and the world. The suffering 

individual, for the Jaina, is a jiva or a living, conscious 

substance called the soul. This soul is inherently perfect. 
1 gag, p. 162. 
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m 


It has infinite potentiality within. Infinite knowledge, 
infinite faith, ~nfinite power and infinite bliss, can all be 
attained by the soul if it can only remove from within itself 
all obstacles that stand in the way. Just as the sun shines 
forth to illuminate the entire world as soon as the atmosphere 
is freed of cloud and fog, similarly the soul attains 
omniscience and the other perfections inherent in it as soon 
as the obstacles are removed. But what then are these 
Ow obstacles, and how do they come to rob 
wing to karma it : : : 
associated with the soul of its native perfections? The 
cies eh ncs den obstacles, the Jaina asserts, are con- 
——* stituted by matter-particles which infect 
the soul and overpower its natural qualities. In other words, 
the limitations that we find in any individual soul are due to 
the material body with which the soul has identified itself. 
The body is made of particles of matter (pudgala), and for 
the formation of a particular kind of body, particular kinds 
of matter-particles are to be arranged and organized in a 
particular way. In the formation of this body the guiding 
force is the soul's own passions. Roughly speaking, a soul 
acquires the body that it inwardly craves for. The karma 
or the sum of the past life of a soul—its past thought, speech 
and activity—generates in it certain blind cravings and 
—— attract passions that seek satisfaction. These 
matter to the soul. cravings in a soul attract to it particular 
sorts of matter-particles and orgamize them into the body 
unconsciously desired. The soul with its passions or karma- 
forces is, therefore, regarded by the Jaina as the organizer 
of the body, the efficient cause of it, whereas matter 
(pudgala) is said to be its material cause. The organism 
which the soul thus acquires, consists not simplv of the gross 
perceptible body, but also the senses, manas, the vital forces 
and all the other elements which curb and limit the soul s 
potentialities. 


19 
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The body that we have inherited from our parents is not 


a mere chance acquisition. ! 
The body and other q on. Our past 
conditions an indi- karma determines the family in which we 


— all dos to are born as well as the nature of the 
body—its colour, stature, shape, longe- 
vity, the number and nature of sense organs and motor 
organs which it possesses. While all these, taken collec- 
tively, may be said to be due to karma, taken also in the 
collective sense (of the sum-total of all tendencies generated 
by past hfe), each of these taken separately may be said 
to be due to a particular kind of karma. The Jaina, 
therefore, speaks of the many karmas, and names each after 
the effect it produces. For example, gotra-karma is the 
karma that determines the family into which one is born, 
ayu-karma is the karma determining the length of life, and 
so on. Similarly, we are told of the karma that clouds 
knowledge (jhànàvaraniya), that which clouds faith (darśanā- 
varaniya), that which produces delusion (mohaniya), that 
which produces emotions of pleasure and pain (vedaniya), 
and so on. 

The passions which cause bondage are anger, pride, 
infatuation and greed (krodha, mānas 
E" — Care  müyà,lobha).' These are called kasaya 
anger, gen lg ea (i.e. sticky substances), because the 
presence of these in the soul makes 

matter-particles stick to it. 
As the nature and number of material particles attracted 
by the soul depend on its karma, these 

The influx of AE 

karma-matter into the particles themselves come to be called 
— karma-matter (karma-pudgala) or even 
simply karma. ‘The flow of such karma-matter into the soul 


is called, therefore, influx (asrava) of karma. 


1 Tat. sūt., 8, 9. 
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Bondage, in Jaina philosophy, comes, therefore, to mean 
Bondage of the the fact that jiva, infected with passions, 
soul — cu takes up matter in accordange with its 
dispositions or pas- karma.’ As passion or bad disposition 
— (bhava) of the soul is the internal and 
primary cause of bondage, and the influx of matter (dsrava) 
into the soul is only the effect of it, the Jaina writers point 
out that bondage or fall of the soul begins in thought. They, 
therefore, speak sometimes of two kinds of bondage: (1) 
internal. or ideal bondage, i.e. the soul’s bondage to bad 
disposition (bhàva-bandha), and (2) its effect, material 
bondage, i.c. the soul’s actual association with matter 
(dravya-bandha). 


The interpenetration of matter and soul (which, according to 
the Jaina, is the nature of bondage) would 
Interpenetration of appear to be crude to some. But we should 


the soul and matter is bear in mind that the soul, for the Jaina, is. 


proved by the presence : . > : 
consciousness jn Ot devoid of extension, but co-extensive 


every part of the body. with the living body. The soul is the jira, 

the living being ; and in every part of the 
living body we find matter as well as eonsciousness and, there- 
fore, the compresence or interpenetration of matter and the 
conscious living substance (i.e. the soul) is as good a fact of 
experience as the interpenetration of milk and water in a mixture 
of the two, or of fire and iron in a red-hot iron ball.? 


2. Liberation 


If bondage of the soul is its association with matter, 
liberation must mean the complete 

Liberation is th i iati 
— M —— dissociation of the soul from matter. 
from the soul, This can be attained by stopping the 
influx of new matter into the soul as well 


as by complete elimination of the matter with which the 


* Tat. süt., 8. 2: ''sakasáyatvàj-jivab karmano yogyan pudgalana- 
datte sa bandhah.'' 
? Guparatna, Com. on Sad., p. 181. 
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soul has become already mingled. The first process is 
called sarhvara (i.e. the stoppage of influx) and the second 


nirjarā (i.e. exhaustion or wearing out of karma in the 
soul). © 


We have seen that the passions or cravings of the soul 
lead to the association of the soul with matter. Looking 
into the cause of the passions themselves, we find that they 

= ultimately spring from our ignorance. 

TEES. ir oe. me Our ignorance about the real nature of 
our souls and other things leads to anger, 

vanity, infatuation and greed. Knowledge alone can remove 


ignorance. The Jainas, therefore, stress 

gy Mle thee the necessity of right knowledge (samyag- 
jnana) or the knowledge of reality. Right 

knowledge can be obtained only by studying carefully the 
teachings of the omniscient firthankaras 

is 202 eR Pag schaleg. or teachers who have already attained 
DES — liberation and are, therefore, fit to lead 
others out of bondage. But before we 

feel inclined to study their teachings, we must have a 
general acquaintance with the essentials of the teachings 
and consequent faith in the competence of these teachers. 
This right sort of faith based on general preliminary 


acquaintance (called samyag-daréana) 

—— — in paves the way for right knowledge 
(samyag-jnana) and is, therefore, regard- 

ed as indispensable. But mere knowledge is useless unless it 
is put to practice. Right conduct (samyak-caritra) is, 
therefore, regarded by the Jaina as the third indispensable 
condition of liberation. In right conduct, a man has to 
control his *passions, his senses, his 

Knowledge is per- thought, speech and action, in the light 
ee ee of hi OSEE 'This enables him 
to stop the influx of new karma and eradicate old karmas, 
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securing gradually thereby the elimination of matter which 
ties the soul into bondage. 


Right faith, right knowledge, and right conduct have, 
Hence, right faith, therefore, come to be known in Jaina 


right knowledge and ethics as the three gems (triratna) that 
right conduct con- 


stitute the three gems shine in a good life. In the very 
of » good life. t ; — = 
first sūtra of Tattivdrthddhigama-sitra, 
Umasvami states this cardinal teaching of © Jainism: 
They jointly pro. The path to liberation lies through 
duce liberation. right faith, knowledge and conduct.' 
Liberation is the joint effect of these three. 


Right faith (samyaq-dargana\),—Umasvimi defines right faith 

as the attitude of respect (Sraddhi) towards truth. This faith 

— n A may be inborn and spontaneous in some; by 

Right faith is res- others it may be acquired by learning or 

pena sane ern culture.* In any case faith can arise only 

when the karmas that stand in its way (i.e. the tendencies that 
cause disbelief) are allayed or worn out. 


It should not be thought that Jainism wants its followers to 

accept blindly what is taught by the tirthan- 

It is not blind faith. karas. As Manibhadra, a Jaina writer, 

states, the attitude of the Jaina is rationa- 

listic, rather than dogmatic, and it is summed up in the following 

dictum: I have no bias for Mahavira, and none against Kapila 

and others. Reasonable words alone are acceptable to me, 
whose-ever they might be.* 


The initial faith is a reasonable attitude, first, because it is 

. E based on some initial acquaintance and is 

2g ay Reed ys rs ag proportionate to this, and secondly, because 

out which no study Without such faith there would be no incen- 

can rationally begin. tive to further study. Even a sceptical 

philosopher, who begins to study something 

rationally, must possess some faith in the utility of his 
method and the subject he studies. 


* =’ 
! * Samyag-daréana-jfüüna-cáritrüni moksa-mirgah.’ 
2 Tat. süt., 1. 2-3. T = 9 
3 Com. on Şad., 44 (Chowkhamba ed., p. 39). 
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Starting with a partial faith and studying further, if the 
DING Kuh beginner finds that the Jaina teachings are 
xesult only fr dio — reasonable, his faith increases. The Jaina 
knowledge, claims that the more one studies these 
views, the greater would faith grow. Perfect 
knowledge would cause, therefore, perfect faith (samyag - dargana) 
Right knowledge (samyag-jiana —While faith is initially 
based on knowledge of only the essentials of the Jaina teachings, 
: right knowledge is, as Dravya-sangraha 
n — knowledge states, the ‘‘detailed cognition of tho real 
ists in the detail- : 
ed knowledge of all nature of the ego and non-ego, and is free 
truths, from doubt, error and uncertainty'' (verse 
42). We have already seen in connection 
with Jaina epistemology the different ways in which correct cogni- 
tion can be obtained. As in the case of faith, so in the case of 
knowledge, the existence of certain innate tendencies (karmas) 
stands in the way.of correct knowledge. For the attainment of 
perfect knowledge the removal of these 
ia Removal ex — karmas should be attempted. Perfection 
Buc our as. of this process ends in the attainment of 


. absolute omniscience (kevalajūāna). 


Right conduct (samyak-cdritra).—Good conduct is briefly 
. described in Dravya-saangraha (verse 45) as 
TERR. "ois adit ui remaining rom spes spines cnp gomg 
: what is beneficial. In a word, it is wha 
— au pe ws helps the self to get rid of the karmas that 
lead him to bondage and suffering. For the 
stoppage of the influx of new karmas, afd eradication of the 
old, one must (1) take the five great vows (pafica-mahiavrata), 
(2) practise extreme carefulness (samiti) in walking, speaking, 
receiving alms and other things, and answering calls of nature, 
so as to avoid doing any harm to any life, (3) practise restraint 
(gupti) of thought, speech and bodily movements, (4) practise 
harma of ten different kinds, namely, forgiveness, humility, 
straightforwardness, truthfulness, cleanliness,  self-restraint, 
austerity (internal and external), sacrifice, non-attachment and 
celibacy, (5) meditate on the cardinal] truths taught regarding 
the self and the world, (6) conquer, through fortitude, all pains 
and discomforts that arise from hunger, thirst, heat, cold, ete., 
and (7) attain equanimity, purity, absolute greedlessness and 
perfect conduct.’ 
But Jaina writers are not unanimous regarding the 
The five great necessity of all the above steps. + Some 
vows form the basis ot of them select the first, namely, the 
right conduct. five great vows as sufficient for perfection 
of conduct. Many of the other steps recommended are 


1 Dravya-sangraha, 35. 
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found to repeat in different ways the  basie principles of 
these five. 


The value of the five great vows (paiica--mahivrata) is 
The principles un. Tecognized by the Upanisadic thinkers as 
derlying these accept. Well as the Bauddhas (who teach the 
ed by many other  Paíca-Sila), The principles of most of these 
faiths. are recognized also in the commandments 
of the Bible. But the Jainas try to practise these with a 
rigour scarcely found elsewhere. These vows consist of the 
following : 


Ahimsi: Abstinence from all injury to life.—Life, as we have 
seen, exists not simply in the moving beings 
— B of  (trasa), but also in some non-moving ones 
to life. pur (sthü vara) | such as plants and beings 
inhabiting bodies of earth.. The ideal of the 
Jaina is, therefore, to avoid molesting life not only of the moving 
creatures but also of the non-moving ones. The Jaina saints 
who try to follow this ideal are, therefore, found even to breathe 
Urous a piece of cloth tied over their noses lest they inhale and 
destroy the life of any organism floating in the air. Ordinary 
laymen would find this ideal too high. They are advised. 
therefore, to begin with the partial observance of ahirnsü by 
abstaining from injury to moving beings which are endowed with 
at least two senses. 


The Jaina attitude of nhirnsā is the logical outcome of their 
metaphysical theory of the potential equality of all souls and 
j recognition of the principle of reciprocity, 
— — en me i.e. we should do to others as we would be 
equality of SI ect: done by. It is unfair to think that ahimsa 
is the remnant of the savage's primitive 
awe for life, as some critics have thought. If every soul, 
however lowly now, can become as great as any other soul, then 
. one should recognize the value and the claims of every life, as 
his own. ‘ Respect for life wherever found ' becomes then an 
irresistible duty. 


| Vide McKenzie, Hindu Ethics, p. 112: ‘* The root idea of the 
doctrine of ahirmsàá...... is the awe with which the savage regards life in all 
its forms," But even the early Jaina teachers make it clear that it is the 
sense of fellow-feeling and equity on which ahirmsü is based. Vide dcáránga- 
sütra, 1. 4, 2. (Jacobi, Jainasütras, Part T, pp. 38-39), and Siitra-krtafiga, 
1l. 1. 4 (op. cit., Part II, pp. 247.48), which speak of ahimsá as 'the 
legitimate conclusion from the principle of reciprocity." 


. * 
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“The Jaina tries to perform this duty in every minute act 

in life, because he wants to be thoroughly consistent with the 

basic principle he has accepted. The Jaina 

are eg n kg coder also thinks, therefore, that it is not suflicient 

speech and action. " simply not to take life ; one should not even 

think and speak of taking life, nor even 

permit, nor encourage others to take life. Otherwise the vow of 
ahimsa cannot be fully maintained. 


Satyam: Abstinence from falsehood.—This vow also is taken 
Ex. sow ot^ YO rigorously. 'Truthfulness is not speak- 
satya or truthfulness ing what is only true, but speaking what is 
consists in ~speakin true as well as good and pleasant. Without 
what is true, as we these qualifications the practice of truthful- 
as pleasant and good. ë Vess would be of little use as an aid to moral 
progress. Because, merely speaking what is true may sometimes 
descend into. garrulity, vulgarity, frivolity, vilification, etc. 
Truth set as the-ideal of this vow is sometimes called, therefore, 
sünrla, to suggest the fuller meaning of truth which is also 
wholesome and pleasant. It is also pointed out. that for 
the perfect maintenance of this vow, one must conquer greed, 
fear and anger and even restrain the habit of jesting. 


Asteyam: Abstinence from stealing.—This vow consists in 
| not taking what is not given. The sanctity 
ENA =e Eso nding of the property of others, like that of their 
is based on the idea lives, is recognized by the Jainas. <A Jaina 
of the sanctity of writer wittily remarks that wealth is but the 
property. outer life of man and to rob wealth is to 
rob life. If human life is impossible without wealth in some 
form or other there is no exaggeration in the Jaina thought that 
depriving a man of his wealth is virtually to deprive him of an 
essential condition on which his life depends. This vow, 
therefore, may be said to be logically inseparable from the 
vow of ahirns:, the sanctity of property being a logical sequence 
of the sanctity of life. 


Brahmacaryam : —— from eif ghar ae CU ONE 

is generally interpreted as that of celibacy. 

ae s NUM re But the Jaina attaches to this also a deeper 
in abstaining from all meaning that raises the standard of this vow 
forms of  selfbindul far above mere sexual self-continence. It 
— — is interpreted as the vow to give up self- 
indulgence (kama) of every form. The Jaina, bent on self- 
criticism, discerns that though outwardly indulgence may stop, 
it may continue still in subtle forms—in speech, in thought, in 
the hopes of enjoyment hereafter in heaven, even in asking or 


permitting others to indulge themselves. For the complete 


maintenance of this vow one must, therefore, desist 
n 





"from all forms of 
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self-indulgence—external and internal 


subtle and gross, mundane and extra-mundane, direct and 
indirect. ** 


Aparigraha: Abstinence from all attachment.—This is 

5) Th f . explained as the vow to give up all 
Trad : — xg a attachment for the objects of the five 
abstaining from all senses—pleasant sound, touch, colour, taste 
— to sense- and smell. As attachment to the world's 
ossis. objects means bondage to the world, and 


the force of this causes rebirth, liberation is impossible without 
the withdrawal of attachment. 


Knowledge, faith and conduct are inseparably bound up; 


Ha knowledges and the progress and degeneration of the 
faith and conduct one react on the other two. Perfection 
— gsi Peers of conduct goes hand in hand with the 
Ap uci a rat a perfection of knowledge and faith. When 
a person, through the harmonious development of these 
three, succeeds in overcoming the forces of all passions and 
karmas, old and new, the soul becomes free from its bondage 
to matter and attains liberation. Being free from the 
obstacles of matter, the soul realizes its inherent potentiality. 
It attains the fourfold perfection (ananta-catustaya), namely, 
infinite knowledge, infinite faith, infinite power and infinite 
bliss. 


3. Jainism as a Religion without God 


Jainism presents, along with Buddhism, a religion 

The grounds of without belief in God. The atheism 

Jaina aśheism: of the Jainas is based on the following- 
chief grounds * 

(i) God’ is not perceived, but sought to be proved 

(1) Neither percep- through inference. The Nyāya holds, 

Mie daran CP — for example, that as every product, 

like a house, is the work of an agent (karta), the 

Scope dr eA. Jacobi, E. T., p. 208. * $i 

. Vide Prameya- -Kamala-mdrtanda, Chap. II, and Syddeddamanjari, 


"verse 6 be com. for elaborate arguments in support of atheism. 
* 
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world which is a product must also have an agent or 
creator who is called God. But „this inference is 


inconclusive, because one of the premises, ' the world is a 


product,’ is doubtful. How is it proved that the world is 


a product? It cannot be said that the world is a product 
because it has parts. Though ākāśa has parts, it is not 
admitted by the Nyàya to be a product; it is said to be an 
eternal substance not produced by anything else. Again, 
wherever we perceive anything being produced, the producer 
or the agent is found to work on the material with his limbs. 
God is said to be bodiless. How can He, then, work on 
matter to produce the world? 


(i) Like the existence of God, the qualities of omni- 
potence, unity, eternity and perfection, generally attributed 
(2) The — — Him, are also doubtful. If God is 
attributed to God are omnipotent, He should be supposed to be 
not reasonable. j RD 
the cause of all things. But this is not 
true, because we perceive daily that many objects like houses, 
pots, etc. are not produced by God. God is held to be one 
on the ground that if there were many gods, they would 
act with different plans and purposes, and consequently a 
harmonious world, as we have, would not have been possible. 
But this argument is not sound, because we observe that 
many human beings like masons, and even lower animals like 
ants and bees, act together harmoniously to build objects like 
palaces, ant-hills, and hives. God, again, is said to be eter- 
nally perfect. But eternal perfection is a meaningless epithet. 
Perfection is only a removal of imperfection, and it is 
meaningless to call a being perfect who was never imperfect. 
Though the  Jainas thus come to reject God, 
The Jainas worship as the creator of the world, they 
ie Jor IK think it necessary to meditate’on and 
qualities instead Of — worship the liberated, perfect souls 


(siddhas). The liberated souls possessing the God-like 
" 
& 


t f 
- 
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, 
_perfections, mentioned already, easil* take the place of God. 
Prayers are offered to them for guidance and inspiration. 
The offering of prayers to five kinds of pure souls (pafica- 
aramesti) also forms a part of the daily routine of the 
devout Jainas. In spite of the absence of a creator-God, 
01 tie tions the religious spirit of the Jaina lacks 
of he. — ais neither in internal fervour nor in external 
not, therefore, suffer. 1 : - : 
F: ceremonial expressions. By meditating 
on the pure qualities of the liberated and those who are 
advanced om the path to liberation, the Jaina reminds 
himself daily of the possibility of attaining the high destiny. 
He purifies his mind by the cohtemplation of the pure and 
. Strengthens his heart for the uphill journey to liberation. 
Worship, for the Jaina, is not seeking for mercy and pardon. 
The Jaina believes in the inexggable moral law of karma 
which no mercy can bend. The consequences of the past 
misdeeds can only be counteracted by generating within 
the soul strong opposite forces of good thought, good 
speech and good action. Every one must work out his 
own salvation. The liberated souls serve only as beacon 
lights. The religion of the Jaina is, 
ot eit balp- a religion therefore, a religion of the strong and 
the brave. It is a religion of self-help. 
This is why the liberated soul is called a victor ( jina) and 
a héro(vira). In this respect it has some other parallels in 
India, in Buddhism, the Sankhya and the Advaita-Vedianta’ 


1 These are the Arhats, the Siddhas, the Acáryas, the Upádhyáyaes, 
the Südhus; vide Dravya-sangraha, 49. 


a, 
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CHAPTER 1V 
"F 
THE BAUDDHA PHILOSOPHY 
I. INTRODUCTION 


The life of Siddhārtha or Gautama Buddha, the Light 
"IT. of Asia and the founder of Buddhism, 
SUI of Gautama is fairly well-known. Born in a Royal 
family at Kapilavastu (on the foot-hills 
of the Himalayas, north of Bihar) in the sixth century 
B.C., Siddhartha renounced the world early in life. The 
sights of disease, old age and death impressed the young 
prince with the idea that the world was full >f suffering, 
and the life of a care-free mendicant suggested to him a 
possible way of escape. As an ascetic, he was restless in 
search of the real source of all sufferings and of the means 
of complete deliverance. He sought light from many 
religious teachers and learned scholars of the day and 
practised great austerities; but nothing satisfied him. This 
threw him back on his own resources. With an iron will 
and a mind free from all disturbing thoughts and passions, 
he endeavoured to unravel, through continued intense medi- 
tation, the mystery of the world’s miseries, till at 
last his ambition was crowned with success. Siddhartha 
became Buddha or the Enlightened. The message of his 
enlightenment laid the foundation of both  Buddhistic 
religion and philosophy which, in course of time, spread 
far and wide—to Ceylon, Burma and Siam in the south, 
and to Tibet, China, Japan and Korea in the north. 
Like all great teachers of ancient times Buddha 


taught by conversation, and his 
Ju —— of teachings were also handed 
. down . for a long time through 


oral _ instruction imparted by his disciples to 
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successive * generations. Our knowledge about  Buddha's 
w teachings depends to-day chiefly on the 
— pra Se pakn Tripitakas or the three baskets of teach- 
ings which are claimed to contain his 
views as reported by his most intimate disciples. These three 
canonical works are named Vinayapitaka, Sutta-pitaka and 
i Abhidhammapitaka. Of these, the first 
Sate eho a — * deals chiefly with rules of conduct, the 
second contains sermons with parables, 
and the third deals with problems of philosophical interest. 
All these three contain information regarding early 
Buddhist philosophy. These works are in the Pali dialect. 
In course of time, as his followers increased in number, 
The Hinayüua and thev were divided into different schools. 
the Mahayana school The most important division of Buddhism 
So on religious principles was into the 
Hinayána or Theravada and the Mahayana. The first flou- 
rished in the south and its present stronghold is in Ceylon, 
Burma and Siam. Its literature is vast and is written in Pāli. 
It is claimed to be more orthodox and faithful to the 
teachings of Buddha. Mahayana flourished mostly in 
the north and its adherents are to be found in Tibet, China 
and Japan. It adopted Sanskrit for philosophical discussion 
and thus the enormous Buddhist literature in Sanskrit came 
to be developed. Most of this literature was translated into 
Tibetan and Chinese and thus became naturalized in the 
lands in which Buddhism flourished. Many such valuable 
Sanskrit works lost in India are now being recovered from 
those translations and restored to Sanskrit, 
As Buddhism flourished in different lands, it became 
coloured and changed by the original 
—— F — literature faiths and ideas of the converts. The 


different schoola' of Buddhism which 
1 Vide Hum ys, Buddhism, for a good account of fhe spread and 
present position of Buddhism in different parts of the world. 
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thus arose are so numerous and tne total output of philo- 
sophical works in the different languages is so vast that a 
thorough acquaintance with Buddhist philosophy requires 
the talents of a versatile linguist, as well as the insight of a 
philosopher—and yet one life-time may be found all too 
short for the purpose. Our account of Bauddha philosophy 
will necessarily be very brief and so inadequate. We shall 
first try to give the chief teachings of Buddha as found in 
the dialogues attributed to him, and next deal with some 
aspects of Bauddha philosophy developed in India by his 
followers in the different schools, and conclude with a short 
account of the main religious tendencies of the TETUR SEEN 
and the Mahayana schools. | 






II. THe TrEAcHiNGS or BUDDHA 
THE Four NoBLE TRUTHS 

1. The Anti-Metaphysical Attitude 
Buddha was primarily an ethical teacher and reformer, 
Ci not a philosopher. The message of his 
— — enlightenment points to man the way of 
— uM of practi- life that leads beyond suffering. When 
any one asked Buddha metaphysical ques- 
tions as to whether the soul was different from the body, 
whether it survived death, whether the world was finite or 
infinite, eternal or non-eternal, etc., he avoided discussing 
them. Discussion of problems for the solution of which there 
‘is not sufficient evidence leads only to different partial views 
like the conflicting one-sided accounts of an elephant given 
by different blind persons who touch its different parts." 
Buddha referred to scores of such metaphysical views 


advanced by earlier thinkers and showed that all of them 


1 For this parable vide Rhys Davids, Dialogues of Buddha, I, 
pp. 187-88. 
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were inadequate, since they were based on uncertain sense- 
experiences, cravings, hopes and fears.* Such speculation 
should be avoided, Buddha repeatedly pointed out, also 
because it does not take man nearer to his goal, viz. 
Arhatship or Vimutti, the state of freedom from all suffering. 
On the contrary, a man who indulges in such speculation 
remains all the more entangled in the net of theories he 
himself has woven.? The most urgent problem is to end 
misery. One who indulges in theoretical speculation on the 
soul and the world, while he is writhing in pain, behaves 
like the foolish man, with a poisonous arrow plunged into 
his flank, whiling away time on idle speculation regarding 
the origin, the maker and the thrower of the arrow, instead 
of trying to pull it out immediately." 

Ten questions are often mentioned by Buddha (vide Pottha 


pada Sutta, Dialogues, T “RR. Davids: 
—— Lo — pp. 254-57) as uncertain and ethically 
able questions. | unprofitable and therefore, not discussed by 
him: (1) Is the world eternal? (2) Is 1t non- 
eternal? (8) Is it finite? (4) Is it infinite? (5) Is the soul the 
same as the body? (6) Is it different from the body? (7) Does 
one who has known the truth live again after death? (8) Does he 
not live again after death? (9) Does he both live again and not 
live again after death? (10) Does he neither live nor not-live 
again after death? These have come to be known as the ten 
* indeterminable questions ' (in Pali avyákatáni) in Buddhist 
literature and made the subject of a discourse in Samyutta 
Nikaya called Avyikata Samyutta.* 


Instead of discussing metaphysical questions, which are 


ethically useless and intellectually uncer- 
Be sefal question tain, Buddha always tried to enlighten 
persons on the most important questions 


of sorrow, its origin, its cessation and the path leading to its 


! Rrahma-jala-sutta, op. cit., pp. 52-55. 

3 Ibid., p. 44. 

3 Majjhima-nikáya-sutta, 63 (Warren, p. 120). à 

s Vide Dialogues I, p. 187. These questions becom® sixteen by 
utting for each of the four problems, four alternatives as in the case of the 
Tast problem. 
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cessation. Because, as he puts it: '' This does profit, has to 
do with fundamentals of religion, and tends to aversion, 
absence of passion, cessation, quiescence, knowledge, supreme 
wisdom and nirvàna.''' 

The answers to the four questions noted above constitute, 
as we know, the essence of Buddha's enlightenment which 
he is eager to share with all fellow-beings. These have 
come to be known as the four noble truths (‘catvari rya- 
satyani). They are: (1) Life in the world is full of suffering. 

(2) There is a cause of this suffering. 
— ian — —— (3) It is possible to stop suffering. (4) 
There is a path which leads to the 
cessation of suffering (duhkha, duhkha-samudaya, duhkha- 
nirodhs, duhkha-nirodha-mirega). All the teachings of 
Gautama centre round these four. 
2. The First Noble Truth about Suffering 


The sights of suffering which upset the mind of young 
Siddhartha were of disease, old age and 

ie Aa ful of death. But to the enlightened mind of 
Buddha not simply these, but the very 

essential conditions of life, human and sub-human, appeared, 
without exception, to be fraught with 

Even apparent plea- 1 3 - 

sures are ght with misery. Birth, old age, disease, death, 
ees sorrow, grief, wish, despair, in short, all 
that is born of attachment, is misery.” We have mentioned 
in the General Introduction that pessimism of this type 1s 
common to all the Indian schools; and in emphasizing the 
first noble truth Buddha has the support of all 1mportant 
Indian thinkers. ‘The Carvaka materialists would, of course, 
take exception to Buddha's wholesale condemnation of life in 
the world, and point out the different sources of pleasure 
that exist in life along with those of pain. But Buddha 


t Majjhime-nikdya-sutta, 63 (Warren, p. 122). 
2 Digha-niküya-sutta, 22 (Warren, p. ). 
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and many other Indian thinkers would reply that worldly 
pleasures appear as such only to short-sighted people. Their 


b the far-sighted ero. a the pains felt on their 

eee Dew e oss an the fears felt lest they should 
be lost, and other evil consequences, 

. make pleasures lose their charm and turn them into positive 


sources of fear and anxiety. 


3. The Second Noble Truth about the Cause of 
Suffering : the Chain of Twelve Links 


Though the fact of suffering is recognized by all Indian 
thinkers, the diagnosis of this malady is not always 
: unanimous. The origin of life's evil is 
Suffering, like every : 25 
other thing, depends explained by Buddha in the iight of 
on some conditions. : š : 
his special conception of natural 
causation (known as Pratityasamutpáda). According to it, 
nothing is unconditional; the existence of everything 
depends on some conditions. As the existence of every event 
depends on some conditions, there must be something 
The chain of causes Which being there our misery comes 
and effects that leads into existence. Life's suffering (old 
to suffering in the A 
world. age, death, despair, grief and the 
like, briefly denoted by the phrase jard-marana) 1s there, 
says Buddha, because there is birth (jati). If a man were 
not born, he would not have been subject to these miserable 
states. Birth agam has its condition. It is the will to 
become (bhava), the force of the blind tendency or 
predisposition to be born, which causes our birth. But 
what is the cause of this tendency? Our mental clinging 
to or grasping (upadana) the objects of the world is the 


1 Mrs. Rhys Davids’ rendering of this word as ' the disposition for 
becoming ' (Buddhism, p. 91) is better than its ordinary rendering aa 
‘ existence,’ which is nearly meaningless in this context. ' Bhava ' is used 
in the meaning of ' disposition,” in the Saünkhya and other Indian systems. 
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condition responsible for our desire to be born. This 
clinging again is due to our thirst (trsņā) or craving to 
enjoy objects—sights, sounds, etc. But wherefrom does 
this desire originate? We would not have any desire for 
objects, had we not tasted or experienced them before. 
Previous sense-erperience, tinged with some pleasant 
feelings (vedani), is, therefore, the cause of our thirst or 
craving. But sense-experience could not arise but for 
contact (sparsa), i.e. contact of sense-organs with objects. 
This contact again would not arise had there not been the 
sir organs of cognition, the five senses and manas (sada- 
yatana). These six again depend for their existence on 
the body-mind organism  (nàma-rüpa), which constitutes 
the perceptible being of man. But this organism could 
not develop in the mother’s womb and come into existence, 
if it were dead or devoid of consciousness í(vijiüana). But 
the consciousness that descends into the embryo in the 
mother’s womb is only the effect of the impressions 
(samskara) of our past existence. The last state of the 
past life, which initiates our present existence, contains 
in a concentrated manner the impressions or effects of all 
our past deeds. The impressions which make for rebirth 
are due to ignorance( avidya) about truth. If the transi- 
tory, painful nature of the worldly existence were perfectly 
realized, there would not arise in us any karma resulting 
in rebirth. Ignorance, therefore, is the root cause of 
impressions or tendencies that cause rebirth. 

Briefly speaking, then (1) suffering in life is due to 
(2) birth, which is due to (3) the will 
to be born, which is due to (4) our 
mental clinging to objects. Clinging 
again is due to (5) thirst or desire for objects. This again 
is due to (6) sense-cxpertence which is due to (7) sense- 
object-contact, which again is due to (8) the six organs of 


The twelve links in 
the chain of suffering. 
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cognition; these organs are dependent on (9) the embryonic 
organism (composed of mind and body), which again could 
not develop without (10) some initial consciousness, which 
again hails from (11) the impressions of the experience of 
past life, which lastly are due to (12) tgnorance of truth. 

Thus we have the twelve links in the chain of causation. 


TRO c iota the The order and number of the links are 
wheel of existence: not always the same in all the sermons; 


ee depart but the above has come to be regarded 
as the full and standard account of the matter. It has 
been popularized among Buddhists by various epithets, 
such as the twelve sources (dvidaga nidaina), the wheel of 
rebirth (bhava-cakra). Some devout Buddhists remind 
themselves even to-day, of this teaching of Buddha by 
turning wheels which are made to symbolize the wheel of 
causation. Like the telling of beads, this forms a part of 
their daily prayers. 


The twelve links are sometimes interpreted to cover the 


past, the present and the future life which 

The present life is are causally connected, so that present 
- m o pa life can be conveniently explained with 
falarse. reference to its past condition and its 
future’ effect. The twelve links are, 

therefore, arranged with reference to the three periods in the 


following way proceeding from cause to effect: 


(1) Ignorance (avidya) : 
(2) Impressions (Garhaküre) j Past UM: 
(3) The initial consciousness of the 
embryo (vijnàna) 
(4) Body and mind, the embryonic 
organism (nàüma-rüpa) 
(5) Six organs of knowledge şad- 
ayatana) Present Life. 
(6) Sense-contaet (sparéa) 
7) Sense-experience (vedana) 
(8) Thirst (trsnà) 
(9) Clinging (upadàna) 
(10) Per e be born (bhava) : 
11) Rebi jati : 
2) Old age, — ete. (jara-marana) j Future — 
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Before we close this topic, we may note one very important 
.  eontribution made by Indian thinkers in 
bution aportant contri- general and Buddha in particular; namely, 
VER. aes the conception that the external pheno- 
menon of life or the living organism is due to an internal 
impetus of desire, conscious or unconscious. The evolution 
n" of life is sought to be explained mechani- 
Life is not the pro- cally by modern biologists—both Darwini- 
duct of a mechanical : o Ern - 
combination of mate-  àns and anti-Darwinians—with the help of 
rial conditions. material conditions, inherited and environ- 
mental. The first appearance of a horn 
on the cow's head, or the formation of an eye, is to them 
nothing more than an accidental variation, slow or sudden. 
; 1 The famous contemporary French philo- 
It is the xPression — sopher, Bergson, shows that the develop- 
rta ntque ment of life cannot be satisfactorily 
explained as merely accidental, but that 
it must be thought to be the outward expression of an internal 
urge or life-impetus (élan vital).  Buddha's basic principle of 
the explanation of life, namely that bhava (internal predisposi- 
tion, the tendency to be) leads to birth (existence of the body) 
or that consciousness is the condition of the development of 
the embryo, anticipates the Bergsonian contention that the 
living body is not caused simply by collection of pieces of matter, 
but is the outward manifestation or explosion of an internal 
urge. Incidentally we may note also that Bergson's philosophy 
of reality as change resembles the  Buddhistic doctrine of 
impermanence. 


4. The Third Noble Truth about the Cessation 
of Suffering 


The third noble truth that there is cessafion of suffering, 
follows from the second truth that 
Tips ——— misery depends on some conditions. If 
these conditions are removed, misery 
would cease. But we should try to understand clearly the 
exact nature of the state called cessation of misery. 
First of all it should be noted that liberation from 
Cessation of suffer Misery is a state attainable here 
zs s e Rides, Po in this very life, if certain conditions 
this very life. are fulfilled. When the perfect con- 
trol of passions and constant contemplation of truth lead a 
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person through the four stages of concentration to perfect 
wisdom (as will be described hereafter), he is no longer 
under the sway of worldly attachment. He has broken the 
fetters that bound him to the world. He is, therefore, free, 
liberated. He is said then to have become an Arhat—a 
venerable person. The state is more popularly known now 
as nirvüna— the extinction of passions and, therefore, also 
of misery. 
We should remember next that the attainment of 
this state is not necessarily a state - 
au is not in- of inactivity, as it is ordinarily 
misunderstood to be. lt is true 
that for the attainment of perfect, clear and steady 
knowledge of the fourfold truth one has to withdraw all his 
attention from outside and even from other ideas within, 
and concentrate it wholly on repeated reasoning and contem- 
plation of the truths in all their aspects. But once wisdom 
has been permanently obtained, through concentrated 
thought, the liberated person should neither always remain 
rapt in meditation nor wholly withdraw from active 
life. We know what an -active life of travelling, preaching, 
founding brotherhood, Buddha himself 
Eiger ig die rea was led during the long forty-five years that 
noe his enlighten- he lived after enlightenment, and even 
to the last days of his eightieth year when 
he passed away! Liberation then was not incompatible with 


activity in the life of the founder himself. 


As he clearly pointed out once, there are two kinds of action, 

one that is done under the influence of 

Work without attach- attachment, hatred, infatuation (rāga, 
ment, hatred and in- gdyesa, moha), another that is done without 
tengo does not these. It is only the first that strengthens 
M dage. our desire to cling to the world and 
generates the seeds of karma causing rebirth. The second kind 
of action, done with perfect insight into the real nature of the 
universe and without attachment, does not create a karma 
producing rebirth. The difference between the two kinds of 
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karma, Buddha points out, is like that between the sowing of 
ordinary productive seeds and the sowing of seeds which have 
been fried and made barren.! This lesson he teaches also in the 
story of his enlightenment.? After he had attained nirvana, he 
was at first reluctant to work. But soon his enlightened heart 
began to beat with sympathy for the countless beings who were 
| till writhing in pain. He thought it 
Agee — self. proper, therefore, that the raft which he 
aca service of fellow COnstructed with toil and with which he got 
beings. across the flood of misery, should be left for 
others and not allowed to perish.” Nirvana, 

he thus shows by his own example and precept, does not require 
the Arhat to shun activity ; on the contrary, love and sympathy 
for all beings increase with enlightenment and persuade the 


perfect man to share his wisdom with them and work for their 
moral uplift. 


If this be a correct interpretation of  Buddha's life- and 
teaching, it is wrong to think, as it is very 

= EUNTES So. p often done, that nirvüna means total extinc- 
BUE A tion of existence. The etymological 
: meaning of ‘nirvana’ is ‘blown out.’ The 
metaphor of a ‘blown out light’ is there; and the liberated one is 
sometimes compared to it. Depending on such etymological 
meaning and the negative description of nirvana as the absence 
of all physica] and mental states known to us, some interpreters 
of Buddhism—Buddhists and non-Buddhists 


—have explained 
nirvina as complete cessation of existence. But against this 


view we have to remember, first, that if nirvana or liberation be 
extinction of all existence, then Buddha cannot be said to have 
been liberated till he died; his attainment of perfect wisdom and 


— freedom, for which we have his own words, 
zi. the —— of turns then into a myth. It is difficult to 
unsere REID. hold, therefore, that nirvana as taught by 

Buddha means cessation of all existence.* 
Secondly, we are to remember that, though nirvàána, according to 
Buddha, stops rebirth and, therefore, means the extinction of all 
misery and of the conditions that cause future existence in this 
world after death, it does not mean necessarily that after death 
the liberated saint does not continue in any form. This last 


1 Anguttara-nikdya (Warren, pp. 215 f.). 

a Majjhima-nikaya, 26 (Ibid., pp. 339 f.). 

3 Majjhima-niküya (cide Silàcára's trans., p. 170, German Pali 
Society). 

2 Rhys Davids shows that the Pali word for ' liberated,’ ‘ Parinibbuta ' 


is used of liging persons and scarcely of dead Arhants. (Vide Dialogues, 
II, p. 182, f. n.) 


e$ 
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point, as we mentioned previously, is one of the ten points on 


: : which Buddha repeatedly refuses to express 
SERE — — any opinion. So that even the view that: 
the eter ea cia after death, the person who attains nirvana 
death does not mean ceases to exist altogether is one which 
his denial of the Buddha cannot be said to have held. 
vos ig — a Buddha's silence might just mean that the 
Oxygen iad ater state of liberation cannot be described in 
terms of ordinary experience.’ 


The important question that arises here then is: If Buddha 
is not explicit about the fate of a liberated person after death, 
what according to him is gained by nirvana? The gain is double, 

negative and positive. Nirviina is a guarantee 

‘The double gain of that rebirth, whose conditions have 
nirvana: stopping of been destroyed, will not occur. Nirvana 
ciis and future also positively means that one who has 
sery, and  attain- : e : : ^ 
ment of perfect peace attained it enjoys perfect peace even in this 
in this life. life so long as he lives after enlightenment. 
This peace is not, of course, like any of the 
pleasures born of the fulfilment of desires. It is, therefore, said 
to be beyond worldly pleasures and pains. But it is a state 
of serenity, equanimity and  passionless  self-possession. It 
cannot be described in terms of ordinary experiences; the best 
way of understanding it in the light of our imperfect experience 
is to think of it as a relief from all painful experience from which 
we suffer. We can understand this because all of us have 
experience at least of temporary feelings of relief from some pain 
or other, such as freedom from disease, debt, 

Even the partial ful- slavery, imprisonment.? Besides, the 
filment of t the condi- advantages of nirvana can be enjoyed in 
al arie pane part, even before it has been obtained, by 
fits. the partial fulfilment of its conditions. As 
Buddha explains to King Ajaüta$atru in & 

discourse on the advantages of the life of a recluse, every bit o 
ignorance removed, and passion conquered, brings about palpable 
benefit, such as purity, good-will, self-possession, courage, 
unperplexed mind, unruffled temper.* This heartens him and 
gives him the strength to pursue the difficult goal of nirvina 
till it is fully obtained. 

We know that a later Buddhist teacher of great eminence, 
Nagasena. while instructing the Greek King Menander 
(Milinda) who accepted his discipleship, tried to convey to him 


1 Vide Prof. Radhakrishnan’s article, ' The teaching of Buddha by 
and silence, Hibbert Journal, April, 1934. Also his Dhammapada, 
p. 52 f * 


2 Vide Sümaniüa-phala-sutta (Dialogues, I, p. 84). 
s Ibid. 
= q 
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the idea of the blissful character of nirvana with a series of 


The real nature of 
nirvana can only be 
realized and not des- 
cribed in terms of 
ordinary experience. 


metaphors; Nirvüna is profound like aD 
ocean, lofty like a mountain peak, sw 

like honey; etc.’ But all these, as 
Nigasena points out, can scarcely convey. 


to the imperfect man the idea of what 


that thing is. - Heasoning and metaphor are 


of little avail for convincing a blind man what colour is like. 


5. The Fourth Noble Truth about the Path to Liberation 


The fourth noble truth, as seen alreadv, lays down that. 


The path consists of 
eight steps : 


to reach a state free from misery. Clues regarding this path |. 


there is a path (marga)—which Buddha 
followed and others can similarly follow— 


are derived from the knowledge of the chief conditions that 
cause misery. The path recommended by Buddha consists 
of eight steps or rules and is, therefore, called the eightfold 
noble path (astüángika-mürga).* This gives in a nutshell 
the essentials of Bauddha Ethics. This path is open to all, 
monks as well as laymen.? The noble path consists in the 
acquisition of the following eight good things : 

Righ@views (sammaditthi or sainyagdrsti). —As ignorance, - 
with its consequences, namely, wrong views (mithyadrsti) T 
about the self and the world, is the root cause of our 


(1) Right views, or 
knowledge of the four 
noble truths. 


sufferings, it is natural that the first step 
to moral reformation should be the 
acquisition of right views or the know- 


ledge of truth. Right view is defined as the correct know- 
ledge about the four noble truths. It is the knowledge of 
these truths alone, and not any theoretical speculation regard- 
ing nature and self, which, according to Buddha, helps 
moral reformation, and leads us towards the goal— nirvana. 


É. E 


1 Vide Milinda-panha. 


7 


2 FAI discussion ocenrs in Digha-nikdya-sutta, 22 (Warren. : 


po. 372-744 Majjhima-niküàya (quoted by Sogen, Systems, pp. 169-71). 
3 Vide Rhys Davids, Dialogues, I, pp. 62-63. 
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Right resolve (sammasankappa or samyaksankalpa).—-A 
mere knowledge of the truths would be useless unless one 


resolves to reform life in their light. The 
(2) Right resolve, or : . ? 
firm determination to Moral aspirant is asked, therefore, to 


st iq. in the light renounce worldliness (all attachment to 
the world), to give up ill-feeling towards 
others and desist from doing any harm to them. These 
three constitute the contents of right determination. 
Right speech (sammavaca or samyagvak). — Right deter- 
mination should not remain a mere ‘ pious wish ' but must 
(3) Right speech, or issue forth into action. Right deter- 
control of speech. mination should be able to guide and 
control our speech, to begin with. The result would be 
right speech consisting in abstention from lying, slander, 
unkind words and frivolous talk. 
Right conduct (sammàakammanta or sanlyskiarebutats — 
Right determination should end in right 
(4) Right conduct : 
or abstention from action or good conduct and not stop 
goce, merely with good speech. Right conduet 
consists, therefore, in desisting from destroying life, from 
stealing and from improper gratification of the senses. 
Right livelihood (sammā-ājiva or samyagajiva).—hKe- 
nouncing bad speech „and bad actions, 
ED DN a ts ty one should earn his livelihood. by honest 
cam mene. means. ‘Phe necessity of this rule 
in showing that even for the sake of: maintaining one's life 






E 


> 


one should not take to forbidden means but work in "3 


consistency with good determination. 
Right effort (summüváüyama or samyagvyüyama). — While 


(6) Right effort, or % person tries to live a reformed life, 


constant endeavour to h right views, resolution, spee 
maintain moral prò- throug B P 


gress by banishing evil action and livelihood, he is constantly 
thoughts and  enter- 
taining 


good ones. knocked off the right path by old evil 


: 


ideas which were deep-rooted in the mind as also by |I 





y 
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fresh ones which constantly arise. One cannot progress 
Steadily unless he maintains a constant effort to root 
out old evil thoughts, and prevent evil thoughts from 
arising anew. Moreover, as the mind cannot be kept 
empty, he should constantly endeavour also to fill the mind 
with good ideas, and retain such ideas in the mind. This — 
fourfold constant endeavour, negative and positive, is called 


right effort. ‘This rule points out that even one high up on` :' 


the "path cannot afford to take a moral holiday without : 
running the risk of slipping down. 


3 Right mindfulness (sammásati or samyaksmrti).—The 


A » j) PE . 
"pube OCSE: of constant vigilance is further 
ness- or constant stressed in this rule, which lays down 


Nerebabi "nature the that the aspirant should constantly bear 


in mind the things he has already learnt. 


He should. constantly remember and contemplate the body 


as body, sensations as sensations, mind as mind, mental 
states as mental states. About any of these he should not 
think, ‘‘ This am IL," or ‘‘ This is mine.'"' This advice 
sounds no better than asking one to think of a spade as a 
spade. But ludicrously superfluous as it 
epa, of attach. Might appear to be, it is not easy to 
ment to things, and” remember always what things really are. 
grief over their loss. ) : : : 
~ 1H is all the more difficult to practise it 
When false ideas "about the body, etc. have become so 
ep-rooted in us and our behaviours based on these false 
notions have become instinctive. If we are not mindful, 
we behave as though the body, the mind, sensations and 
mental states are permanent and valuable. Hence there 
atise attachment to such things and grief over their loss, 
and we become subject to bondage and misery. But 


1 Vide Majjhima-nikága, I, p. 171 (E. T. by Silácára). 


á 
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contemplation on the frail, perishable, loathsome nature of 
these, helps us to remain free from attachment and grief. 
This is the necessity of constant mindfulness about truth. 


In Digha-niküya, sutta 22, Buddha gives very detailed 
. instructions as to how such contemplation is 
The practice of such to be practised. For example, regarding 
—— M NE the body, one should remember and con- 
Ente details in template that the body is only a combina- 
Digha-nikaya. tion of the four elements (earth, water, fire, 
air), that it is filled with all sorts of loath- 
some matter, flesh, bone, skin, entrails, dirt, bile, phlegm, 
blood, pus, etc. Going to a cemetery one should observe further 
how the dead body rots, decays, is eaten by dogs and vultures 
and afterwards gradually becomes reduced to and mixed up with 
the elements. By such intense contemplation he is able to 
remember what the body really is: how loathsome, how 
perishable, how transitory! ‘ He gives up all false emotions and 
affection for the body, his own and others.’ By similar intense 
contemplation about sensation, mind and harmful mental states 
he becomes free from attachment and grief regarding all these. 
The net result of this fourfold intense contemplation is detach- 
ment from all objects that bind man to the world.’ 


Right concentration (sammüàsamüdhi or samyaksamad 

—QOne who has successfully guided his 

(8) Right concentra- . ; : " 
tion,  throngh four life in the light of the last seven rules 
riage bare tah thet E pa and thereby freed himself from all 
to. the: goal—nirváps. passions and evil thoughts is fit to enter 
step by step into the four deeper and deeper stages of 
concentration that gradually take him to the goal of his long 
and arduous journey—cessation of suffering. He con- 
centrates his pure and unruffled mind on reasoning (vitarka) 
(a) The first stage and investigation (vicüra) regarding the 
of concentration is on truths, and enjoys in this state, joy 


reasoning and investi- 


— regarding PR po and ease born of detachment and 
e here 1 ^ = 
a loy. of pure thinking. pure thought. This 1s the first stage of. 


intent meditation (dhyana or jhàna). 


1 Vidc Warren, Buddhism in Trans., p. 854. 
a 
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When this concentration is successful, belief in the 
fourfold truth arises dispelling all doubts 

(b) The second stage | . ene. | 
of concentration is un. and, therefore, making reasoning and 


ruffled itati : : : ri 
from Don erga tee investigation unnecessary. From this : 
There is then a joy of results the second stage of concentration, 


tranquillity. : ; 
in which there are joy, peace and internal 
tranquillity born of intense, unruffled contemplation. There 
is in this stage a consciousness of this ioy and peace too. 
In the next stage attempt is made by him to initiate an  . . 
attitude of indifference, to be able to «=< 
(c) The third stage . ; r 
of concentration is de- detach himself even from the joy of a» 
Geter al oe nite. concentration. From this results the ; 
There is then indiffer- third deeper kind of concentration, in 


ence even to such joy j x “a S 
but a fecling of bodily which one experiences perfect equanimi- 


till persists. i i i 
Stee eee ty, coupled with an experience of bodily 


ease. He is yet conscious of this ease and equanimity, 
though indifferent to the joy of concentration. P 
Lastlv, he tries to put away even this consciousness of 
ease and equanimity and all the sense of 


Le hy utar dt ge o- joy and elation he previously had. He 
tachment from tbis attains thereby the fourth state of con- 


bodily ease too. There E Neb 
are then perfect equa- centration, a state of perfect equanimity, 


— Y This is —— indifference and self-possession—without 

— or perfect pain, without ease. Thus he attains 

the desired goal of cessation of all suffer- 

ing, he attains to arhatship or nirvana.’ There are then 
perfect wisdom (prajia) and perfect righteousness (sila). 

To sum up the essential points of the eightfold path 


Knowledge, conduct (or, what is the same, Buddha's ethical 


d trati 
form Alen Cesentials of teachings), it may be noted first that the 
the Ao path consists of three main things— 
knowledge (prajüà), conduct  (éila) and concentration 


1 Wide Potthapáda-sutta, for the detailed treatment of the Jhánas 
(Dialogues, I, pp. 245 f.). : 
Y 
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*» 
" teamadhi) M <a cultivated. In Indian philosophy 


A knowledge and morality are thought inseparable—not simply 
because morality, or doing of good, depends on the knowledge 

a ie oea d of what is good, about which ‘all philo- 
ag withoot sophers would agree, but also because 
perfection of knowledge is regarded as 

p" impossible without morality, voluntary control of passions 
* and prejudices. Buddha explicitly states in one of his 
“Virtue and wisdom  i5c9urses that virtue and wisdom purify 

^7 — Sach other," each other and the two are inseparable.' 
f In the eightfold path one starts with 


„ig cae '—a mere intellectual apprehension of the 


. fou old truth. The mind is not yet purged of the previous 


wrong ideas and the passions or wrong 
Reformation of life 


—ideas, will and emo- @motions arising therefrom ; moreover, 


ees is oe S d old habits of thinking, speaking and 


pu of the eightfold acting also continue still. In a word, 

conflicting forces—the new good ones 
. and the old bad ones—create, in terms of modern psychology, 
E * divided personality. The seven steps beginning with 


— resolve furnish a continuous discipline for resolving 


` this conflict by reform of the old personality. Repeated 


contemplation of what is true and good, training of the will 
and emotion accordingly, through steadfast determination 
and passionless behaviour, gradually achieve the harmonious 
personality in which thought and will and emotion are all 
thoroughly cultured and purified in the light of truth. The 
last step of perfect concentration is thus made possible by 

‘ the removal of all obstacles. The result 
Concentration is 3 ; 
possible only after of this unhampered concentration on 
Bah zetora; truth is perfect insight or wisdom, to 
which the riddle of existence stands clearly revealed once for 

. 


P ow 1 Sonadanda-sutta (ibid., p. 156). 
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all. Ignorance and desire are cut at their foots and the n 
source of misery vanishes. Perfect wisdom, perfect goodness e 
and perfect equanimity—complete relief from Mu ay 


simultaneously attained, therefore, in nirvana." 


LA 


6. The Philosophical Implications of Buddha's 


Ethical Teachings A 





We may discuss here briefly some of the more important  . 
ideas about man and the world underlying Buddha's ethical 
teachings. Some of these are explicitly stated by Buddha,” * 
himself. We shall mention four of these views, on which 
his ethics mainly depends, namely, (1) the theory” Gig. ay 
dependent origination, (2) the theory of karma, (3) the ake 
theory of change, and (4) the theory of the non-existence Of 7i*! 
the soul. NT oo 


Q 


(i) The Theory of Dependent Origination or 
Conditional Existence of Things ; , 


- 


- 


There is a spontaneous and universal law of causation. +“ 

Evans depends Which conditions the appearance of all 
on some condition. events, mental and physical. "This law 
(dharma or dhamma) works automatically without the help 

of anv conscious guide. In accordance with it, whenever a 
particular event (the cause) appears, it is followed by 
another particular event (the effect). '' On getting the 
cause, the effect arises.” The existence of everything ts 
conditional, dependent on a cause. Nothing happens 
fortuitously .or by chance. This is called the theory of 


1 Four stages, progressively attained by the initiate, on the path or 

stream leading to nirvüpa are distinguished, viz. the stages of a Srotüápanna 

* (one who has entered the stream), a Sakrdágüámin (one who will return 

"only once afain to this world), an Anügümin (one who will not return) and 
an Arhat (liberated in this very life). 
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dependent origination (Pratityasamu a in Sanskrit and 


Paticcasamuppida in Pali). This view, as Buddha himself 


makes clear, avoids two extreme views: on the one hand, 
eternalism or the theory that some reality eternally exists 
Nothing exists with, Independently of any condition and, on 


out a cause, nor does the other hand, nihilism or the theory 


it perish without leav- 
ing some effect. that something existing can be annihi- 


lated or can cease to be. Buddha claims, therefore, to 
This is the middle hold the middle view,? namely, that 


view avoiding the two everything that we perceive possesses an 


es of eternalism i 
nd nihilism. existence but is dependent on something 


else, and that thing in turn does not perish without leaving 
some effect. 
Buddha attaches so much importance to the understand- 
Buddha regards thie ‘ing of this theory that he calls this the 
———— Sending Li Dhamma.  '' Let us put aside questions 
teachings. of the Beginning and the End,'' he says, 
“I will teach you the Dhamma: That being thus, this 


comes to be. From the coming to be of that, this arises. 


"That being absent, this does not happen. From the cessa- 


tion of that, this ceases. '" He who sees the paticca- 
samuppüda sees the Dhamma, and he who sees the Dhamma, 
sees the paticcasamuppüda.'' It is again compared to a 
staircase, bw mounting which one can look round on the 
The failure to grasp World and see it with the eye of a 
rs — o6 cauna: Buddha.* It is the failure to grasp this 
les. standpoint which, Buddha asserts, is the 
cause of all our troubles.* Tater Buddhism, as Rhys Davids 
notes, does not pav much heed to this theory. But Buddha 


,7 


1 Visuddhimagga, Chap. xvii (Warren, pp. 168 f). Etymologically, 
pratitya- getting (something), samutpáda-origination (of something else). 

2 Samyutta-nikdya, xxii (ibid., p. 165). 

5? Dialogues, II, p. 44. 

4 Mahünidüna-sutta (Warren, p. 208). 
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himself says that this theory is very profound.' We have 
seen already how this theory is applied to the solution of the 
question regarding the origin of misery, as well as to that 
regarding the removal of misery. We shall see just now 
how profound in its many-sided implications this theory is 
in some other respects as well. 


(tt) The Theory of Karma 


The belief in the theory of karma, it will be seen, is only 
The law of karma ;, ĉn aspect of this doctrine. The present . 
an aspect of this existence of an individual is, according 


PM qom ' to this doctrine, as according to that of 
karma, the effect of its past; and its future would be the 


effect of its present existence. This has been seen very 
clearly already in connection with the explanation of the 
origin of suffering in the light of the theory of dependent 
origination. The law of karma is only a special form of 
the more general law of causation as conceived by Buddha. 


(iii) The Doctrine of Universal Change and 
Impermanence 


The doctrine of dependent origination also vields the 
Whatever exists, Buddhist theory of the transitory nature 
dition PU ie. there. Of things. All things, Buddha repeatedly 
fore, impermanent. teaches, are subject to change and decay. 
As everything originates from some condition, it disappears 
when the condition ceases to be. Whatever has a beginn- 
ing has also an end. Buddha, therefore, says, '' Know that 
whatever exists arises from causes and conditions and 
is in every respect impermanent.''? ‘* That which seems 
everlasting will perish, that which is high will be laid low; 


|! Ibid. 
2 Mahüparinirrüna-sütra (quoted in Sogen's Systems, p. D). 
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where meeting is, parting will be; where birth is, death 
. will come." ! 


Trans‘toriness of life and worldly things is spoken of by many 
other poets and philosophers. Buddha 


OES srg ech Rees pa a logically perfects this view into the doctrine 
inkers fu er eve. SeS 2 f 
ibsory"of in. of impermanence. His later followers deve 


permanence into that lOp this further into a theory of momentari- 
of momentariness. ness, Which means not only that everything 
has conditional and, therefore, non-perma- 
nent existence, but also that things last not even for short 
periods of time, but exist for one partless moment only. This 
doctrine of momentariness of all things is supported by later 
writers with elaborate arguments, one of which may be briefly 
noticed here: The criterion of the existence (satii) of a thing is 
its capacity to produce some effect (artha- 
The view is deduced  kriyüküritva laksanam sat). A non-existent 
ne oes ig thing, like a hare's horn, cannot produce 
efficiency. any effect. Now, from this criterion of 
existence, it may be deduced that a thing 
having existence must be momentary. If, for example, a thing 
like a seed be not accepted to be momentary, but thought to be 
lasting for more than one moment, then we have to show that 
it is capable of producing an effect during each moment it exists. 
Again, if it really remains the same unchanging thing during 
these moments, then it should be able to produce the same 
effect at every one of those moments. (But we find that this is 
not the case. The seed in the house does not produce the 
seedling which is generated by a seed sown in the field. The 
seed in the house cannot then be the same as that in the field. 
But it may be said that though the seed does not actually 
produce the same effect always, it always has the potentiality 
to produce it, and this potentiality becomes kinetic in the 
presence of suitable auxiliary conditions like earth, water, etc. 
Therefore, the seed is always the same. But this defence is 
weak; because then it is virtually confessed that the seed of the 
first moment is not the cause of the seedling, but that the seed 
modified bv the other conditions really causes the effect. Hence 
the seed must be admitted to have changed. 
- Nothing exists for In this way it may be shown regarding 
more than one mò everything that it does not stay unchanged 
ment. "s | . 
; during any two moments, because it does 
not produce the identical effect during both moments. Hence 
everything lasts only for a moment. 


i B 
t Dhammapada (ibid.). 
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^ (tv) The Theory of the Non-existence of the Soul 


The law of change is universal; neither man, nor any 
other being, animate or inanimate, is exempt from 
it. It is commonly believed that in man there is an abiding - 
= The, common beliet substance called the soul (ātmā), —— 
manent substance 5, persists through changes that overcome 


er — * the body, exists before birth and after 
is untenable because death, and migrates from _one body to 
pried on. 2 nniversal another. Consistently with his theories 
nence. of conditional existence and universal 
change, Buddha denies the existence of such soul. But 
how, it may be asked, does he then explain the continuity 
of a person through different births, or even through the 
different states of childhood, youth and old age? Though 
denving the continuity of an identical substance in man, 
Buddha does not deny the continuity of the stream of 
successive states that compose his life. Life is an unbroken 
series of states : each of these states depends on the condition 
Life is an unbroken just preceding and gives rise to the one 
states which mecessivé — just succeeding it. The continuity of 
ally connected. the life-series is, therefore, based on a 
causal connection running through the different states. 
This continuitv is often explained with the example of a 
lamp burning throughout the night. The flame of each 
moment is dependent on its own conditions and different 
from that of another moment which is dependent on other 
conditions. Yet there is an unbroken succession of the 
different flames. Again, as from one flame another may be 
This stream extends lighted, and though the two are different, 
backward and forward they are connected causally, similarly, 
— — runs the end-state of this life may cause the 
1 onn inodo. beginning of the next. Rebirth is, 


therefore, not transmigration, t.e. the migration of the same 
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soul into another body; it is the causation of the next life 
by the present.* The conception of a soul is thus replaced 
fae dal da aie T here by that of an unbroken stream of 
- placed by a continu- consciousness as in the philosophy of 
ERE William James. As the t'state'of 
present state o 
consciousness inherits its characters from previous ones, the 
^ past in a way continues in the present, through its effect. 
Memory thus becomes explicable even without a soul. This 
theory of the non-existence of soul (Anatta-vada) plays a 
very important part in understanding the teachings of 
Buddha. He, therefore, repeatedly exhorts his disciples to 
` give up the false view about the self. Buddha points out 
that people who suffer from the illusion of the self, do not 
The illusion of a know its nature clearly; still they strong- 
permanent soul causes — Jy protest that they love the soul; they 
"e i want to make the soul happy by obtain-, 
Mg salvation. This, he wittily remarks, is like falling in 
love with the most beautiful maiden in the land though she 
has never been seen nor known.” Or, it is like building a 
stair-case for mounting a palace which has never been 
seen.” 
Man is only a conventional name for a collection of 
Man is an unstable different constituents,* the material body 
rete —— (kiya), the immaterial mind (manas or 
ness. citta), the formless consciousness (vij- 
fiana), just as a chariot is a collection of wheels, axles, 
shafts, etc. ‘The existence of man depends on this collec- 
tion and it dissolves when the collection breaks up. The 
soul or the ego denotes nothing more than this collection. 


1 Vide Warren, pp. 234 f. 
2. Potthapada-sutta (Dialogues,. I, p. 258). 
3 Jbid., p. 261. 







4 Ibid» pp: 259-61. oe 
s Milinda-panha, Warren, pp. 129-93. : 
* . 
Yy a? 
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Mei may also be from without and within, is analysable 





ea-skandhas. . isti 
nae uamely, (1) form (rapa) consisting of th 


-different factors which we perceive in this body having form, 
(2) feelings (vadana) of pleasure, pain and indifference, 
(9) perception including understanding and naming (safijna), 
(4) predispositions or tendencies generated by the impressions 
of past experience (samskaras), and (5) consciousness itself 
(vijihiàna).' 
In summing up his teachings, Buddha himself once said : 
— Both in the past and even now do I set 
dha's teachings: suf- forth just this: suffering (duhkha and 
—— e cessation cessation of suffering.” „Rhys Davids , 
quoting this authority, observes. that 
the theory of dependent origination (in its double aspect of 
» explaining the world and explaining the origin of suffering), 
together with the formula of the eightfold path, gives us 
'" not only the whole of early Buddhism in a nutshell, but 
also just those points concerning which we find the most 
emphatic affirmations of Dhamma as Dhamma ascribed to 
Gautama.” * And this is the substance of what we have 
learnt in the above -account of Buddha's teachings. 


III. Tue ScHoors or BAUDDHA PHILOSOPHY 


^. It has been found again and again in the history of 


Buddha’. attempt to human thought that every reasoned 
tue to a new kind of attempt to avoid philosophy lands a 
, metaphysics. thinker into a new kind of philosophy. 


Inspite of Buddha’s aversion to theoretical speculation, 
1 Safiyutta-nikdya, ibid., pp. 138-45. Vide also Mrs. Rhys Davids: 


Buddhist Psychology, Chap. III: Suzuki: Outlines, pp. 150-53. 
2 Dialogues, II, p. 44. 


* From a psychological point of view, man, as perceived 


nation ot fiveti t also into a collection of five groups 
changing states—pan-  (pafica-skandhas) of changing elements, ~ 


* 
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* he ever wanted to accept, nor did he ; T spo ge 





is followers to accept, any course of action jout 

edd and criticism. He was e) xtreinely feris 
and , con mplative, and wanted to — into ‘the very © ^ 

s .of human existence, and tried to supply the full 

Pe of the ethical principles he followed and taught. 

It was no wonder, therefore, that he 

His teachings con^ himself incidentally laid down the 


itivism, phenome- Y tior — r 
Ea arici foundation of a philosophical system. 
















His philosophy, partly expressed and i 
partly implicit, may be called positivism in so far as he 
taught that our thoughts should be confined to this world 
and tō. the improvement of our existence here. It may 

p: be called, phenomenalism in so far as he taught that we 

" were sure only of the phenomena we experienced. It is, 

therefore, a kigd of empiricism in method because ex- 
perience, according to him, was the source of knowledge.  . 
These different aspects of his philosophy came to be ~ 


These are developed developed by his followers along different 
— ae a T lines as they were required to justify 
lines. Buddha's teaching, to defend it from the 
severe criticism it had to face in India and outside, and to 
convert other thinkers to their faith. “Buddha's reluctance 
to discuss the ten metaphysical questions concerning things 
beyond our experience and his silence about them came to. 
be interpreted by his followers in different lights. Some 
took this attitude as only the sign of a thorough At aod 
empiricism which must frankly admit the ‘inability of 
to decide non-empirical questions. According to this — 

Empiricism anā planation, Buddha's attitude would be ifa 
scep'icism. regarded as scepticism. Some other 
followers, mostly the. “Mahayanists, T interpreted ,Buddha's 


neither as a denial of reality. be 'vond objects of ordinary 
experience, nor as a denial of any Means. of knowing. the” 
* 
—— pa" ^ 


a - 
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spatial reality, but only as signifying the mee ae = 
of that transcendental experience and. reality. | ‘The 
is last interpretation can be obta 


janine ion x a 
FL S an “tacts " Buddha's life and teachings. 


pificists believe that our sense-experienee. 18", the. 24 


nse 









—— ‘ 





basis of alll our knowledge; they do not admit the possib 


of any non-sensuous experience. Buddha, however, . taught y 
the possibility of man's attaining in nirvana an experience 
Mysticism and tran. OF COnsciousness which was not generated 
„+= scendentalism. by the activity of the senses. The 
f supreme value and importance that he attached to this non- 
| empirical consciousness, justify his followers in supposing 
„` that he regarded this as the supreme reality, as well. The 
fact that very often Buddha used to say * that he had a 
profound experience of things ee beyond; which» is 
^ mere logic, may be taken to mean that his non-empirical 
à * experience can neither be logically proved with arguments 
nor be expressed in empirical ideas and language. These 
grounds lead some followers, as we shall see, to raise a 
philosophy of mysticism and transcendentalism out of the 
very silence of Buddha. The nemesis of neglected meta- 
physics thus overtakes Buddhism soon after the founder’s 
passing away. 
; Buddbigm, though primarily an ethical-religious move- 
a ean. ment, thus came to give birth to about 
itty chief ‘schools of SANY schools, not counting the minor 






F 2  *-ones.?. And some of these get into the 
a Sutera of metaphysical speculation, heedless of the 
& founder's warning. Of these many schools of Buddhistic 
È *" thought we shall first notice the four well-known systems 

as discussed generally Dy Indian nee: According to this 





— 
~ 


4 
1 Vide Brahmajala- sutta. è pA s 
" ^ 2 Vide Sogen;. Systems, p- 3. 
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comprehended only by the wise’ and ‘not - grasped ‘by - 
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| | ~ t 
——— ate nihilists 
(2) others are subjective 
- (Vijiana-vadi or ‘ Yogácàra), 
ny (3) others Muro representationists ' or 
In ian, i „critical realists (Babyanumeya- vadi or 
‘Sautrantika), and (4) the rest are. direct 
(Bah, apratyaksa- vadi or Vaibhüsika). The first two - 
f ove four schools come under Mahayana and the | | i 
"^ under Hinayana. ' It should be noted, however, " 
that undér " both Mahayana and Hinayana there are many 
. other schools." 








"o5 





The ‘fourfold classification of Bauddha philosophy. is. - 


E based upon two chief questions, one j 
‘This’ fourfold divi- : 


" «, sionis based on two metaphysical or concerning reality and 
A pro) ems: (1) Is there 


ity? ‘Three the other epistemological or concerning | 
A oa h ques- * the knowing of reality. To the meta- 
physical question '' Is there at all any 
reality, mental or non-mental? * three different replies “are > 
given : (a). The Madhyamikas hold * that there is no reality, " 
mental or non-mental; that all is void (Sünya). Thereforé, 
they have been known as the nihilists (sünya-vaüdins). 
(b) The "Yogücáras hold that only the mental is real, the 
non-mental or the material world is all void of reality. 
They are, therefore, called subjective idealists (vijiiana- 
vadins). (c) Still another class of Bauddhas hold that both 
the mental and the non-mental are .real. They may, 
therefore, be called realists. Sometimes they are „styled 
Sarvāstivādins (i.e. those who hold the reality of all things), ~ 
though this term is often used ii in a narrower sense by some 


tion, 


» * 
, 


- Ibid., Sogen —— ‘1 Schools, of Hinayina and eight of 
Mahayana, which are ` said to. have many other less known schools. 
2 Accor to non- —— "critics. This interpretation is 






not supportéd by — writers’ asi will be chown later. E 
* V. r > lk. E a, ^ A . n 
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Buddhist otters.’ But -— Five further epistemological” 
(2) How ia iea question is; asked : n ws 18 iam 
reri — EE Say reality known to exist? ” "his ` 
| : group of thinkers, who. believe. Uno 
on reality, give two different answers. jf then 
ed’ "Sautrántikas, hold that external objects aré n 
perceived `) t known by inference. Others, known. : 
| Vaibhàsikas, - -hold that the ‘external world - is 
0 perceived. — "Thus we have the four schools, represeriting ihe 
four important. standpoints. This classification has much 
philo phi l importance, even in the light of contemporary 
Weste ern. ——— where we find some of these different - 
.'* views advocated with great force. Let us consider these 
four schools. z á | le cr 
E. "The Madhyamika School of.- -Sünya-vàda T 7 € 
The founder of this school is said to be Nagusjuns, who 
Nice detec "B4 s Brahmin born ‘in South India 
er of this school of about the second century ATD.”  Aéáva- 
SEL PN YROR- ghosa, the author of Buddhacarita , is 
also regarded as a pioneer. In his famous work, Mádhya- 
mikasástra, Nagarjuna, states, with great dialectical skill and 
scholarship, the philosophy of the Madhyamika “school.* 
The doctrine of Sünya-vàda has been understood in India, 
—MÀÓ— by non-Buddhist philosophers in general, 
stood as nihilism by to mean that the universe is totally 
— DE ge devoid of reality, that everything is $ünya 
or void. In setting forth this doctrine in his Sarvadaréana- 
A proof of nihilism  Sa7"igraha, Madhavücürya has mentioned 
- or the unreality of all tne following ‘as an argument in its 


things : objects, know- 
ledge and knower. support. The self (or- the knower), 


1 Vide, for example, Stcherbatsky, n^ Central Comeeption of 
Buddhism, pp, 63-76 (where Sarvistivadin = Vaib sika); also Hist. of Phil. 
174. 


E. Wis 
Bids Bogen, Systems, y 
» * This work, under the title, M —— Me Kariküs (Mádhyamika- 
sütras of Nügürjuna with the dee d à comi: of Céndrakirti) was published 
by Poussin in 1903, in St. Petersbourg: 
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| ‘the object r the known) and knowledge" are mutually 
o Anterdependent. The reality of one depends on each of the 
-~ „othr twoy.and if one be false, the others also must be so 
. . (Just as the fatherhood of any person will be proved false if 
€ the existence of his children be. proved to be false). But it 
—* ^ must be admitted by all that when we- perceive a snake, in 
, A rope, the. object perceived, namely, the snake js absolutely 
false. Hence the mind or the subject which © knows. stch 
an object turns out to be false and all- knowledge also - 
becomes false. Thus it may be concluded that all that we ` 
perceive, within or without, along with their perception and | 
the percipient mind, are illusory like dream-objects. "There . — 
is, therefore, nothing, mental or non-mental, which is real. ^. 
The universe is S$ünya or void of reality. 










sê 


Prom. such. arguments it would àppear that, according 
Sünya-v&da ‘really - to the Madhyamika view, everything ts 
denies art — unreal. Hence it is that such a view 
all reality. came to be known as nihilism in Europe 
as well as in India (where it has also been termed Sarva- 
yainasika-vada by some writers). The word sanya, used by 
the Madhyamikas themselves, is chiefly responsible for this 
notion—because śūnya means ordinarily void or empty. 
But when we study this philosophy more closely, we come 
to realize that the Madbyamika view is not really nihilism, 
as ordinarilv supposed, and that it does not deny all reality, 
but only the apparent phenomenal world perceived by us. 
Behind this phenomenal world there is a reality which is 
not describable by any character, mental or non-mental, 
that we perceive. Being devoid of phenomenal characters, 
it is called $ünya. But this is only-the negative aspect of 
the ultimate reality; it is only a description of what it is not. 
In the- Lankávatára-sütra (quoted by 

Sinya means the $ — MI. 
indescribable nature of Müdhavaücürya himself) it is stated that 
(benomena. the real nature of objects cannot be 


id D 
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ascertained by the intellect and cannot, «therefore, be 

described. That which is real must be i lependent and  . 

| A * m EL 

SOLE uk ba should not depend on anything else for . 
said to be either real its existence and origination. But every- 
or unreal, or both real © ,,. : x — 
and unreal, or neither thing we know of is dependent on some 
~~ _ real nor unreal, condition. Hence it cannot be real. 

Again, it cannot be said to be unreal. Because an unreal ' 
thing, like a castle in the air, can never come into existence. 
= To say that it is both real and unreal or that it is neither 
real nor unreal, would be unintelligible jargon.'  Sünyata 
or voidness is the name for this indeterminable, indescribable 


Sünyatà is this in. eal nature of things. Things appear to 


determinable nature. exist, but when we try to understand the 

. real nature of their existence our intellect is baffled. Tt 

: cannot be called either real or unreal, or both real and unreal. 
or neither real nor unreal. | 

" It will be seen that in the above argument, the indescribable 


a= Io e. nature of things is deduced from the fact of 
ahs ihe p^r. 4. their being dependent on other things or 
ent nature of things. Conditions. Nagarjuna says, + therefore, 
| , '* The fact of dependent origination is called 
by us $ünyatà.'"* ‘‘ There is no dharma, (character) of things 
which is not dependent on some other condition regarding 
its origin. Therefore, there is no dharma which is not $ünya.''? 
It would appear, therefore, that £$ünya only means the condi- 
tional character of things, and their consequent constant 

changeability and indeterminability or indescribability.* 
This view is called the middle (madhyama) path, because it 
d i avoids extreme views by denying, -for ex- 
This view avoids the ample, both absolute reality and absolute 

two extreme views of Le Fe — Tai V 3 
the absolute reality Unreality of things and asserting their con- 
and the absolute un- ditional existence. This was the reason why 
reality M of Linge. zouddhas as we saw, called the theory of 
once i» is Known 46 ependent origination—the middle  path.* 
ed — (madhya- «and. 80 Nagarjuna says* that &ün ya-v&da is 
i called the middle path because ït implies 

the theory, of dependent origination. 


Sarvadarsana-sangraha, Chap. II. 

Madhyamika-sastra, Chap. 24, Kürikàá, 18. 3 Ibid., Káriká, 19. 
Sogen, Systems, p. 14 and pp. 191-08; Suzuki, Outlines. 

Vide ante, z 9 Kārikā 18 quoted above. 
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The conditionality of things which makes their own nature 


Sanya-vada is a kind 
of relativity. -~ 


-conditioned by 


relative to that condition. 


(svabhava) unascertainable, either as real or 
unreal, etc., may be also regarded as a kind 
of relativity. Every character of a thing is 


something else and therefore, its existence is 


Sünya-vàda can, therefore, also be 


Een as a theory of relativity which declares that no thing, 


no p 


character of its own (svabhava) 


enomenon experienced, has a fixed, absolute, independent 


and, therefore, no description of 


amy phenomenon can be said to be unconditionally true. 


~~ "To this philosophy of phenomena (or things as they appear to 


The positive side of 
the Madhyamika . doc- 
trine : there is reality 
behind phenomena; it 
is unconditional and 
free from change. 


us), the Midhyamikas add a philosophy of 
noumenon (or reality in itself). Buddha's 
teachings regarding dependent origination, 
impermanence, etc., apply, they hold, only 
to the phenomenal world, to things com- 
monly observed by us in ordinary experi- 
ence. But when nirvánais attained and the 


conditions of sense-experience and the appearance of phenomena 
are controlled, what would be the nature of the resultant ex- 
perience? To this we cannot apply the conditional characters 
true of phenomena. The Madhyamikas, therefore, hold that 
there is a transcendental reality (noumenon) behind the pheno- 
menal one and it is free from change, conditionality and all other 
phenomenal characters. As Niagirjuna says: ‘There are two 

truths, on which Buddha’s teaching of 


Nagarjuna speaks, Dharma depends, one is empirical (samvrti- 
— of two satya) and meant for the ordinary people, 
muras, empires’. — another is the transcendental or the ab- 


phenomenal and tran- 
scendental or nou- 
mena], 


solutely true one  (parsmürtba-sntyn). 
Those who do not know the distinction 
between these two kinds of truth, cannot 
understand the profound mystery of Buddha's teachings.'"! 


The truth of the lower order is only a stepping-stone to the 
attainment of the higher. The nature of 
nirvana-experience which takes one beyond 
ordinary experience cannot be described, it 
can only be suggested negatively with the 
help of words which describe our common 


The higher truth 
realized in nirvana, 
can be described onl 
as negation of what is - 


k i d : 
axperiinAer Eua experience. Nagarjira, therefore, des- 

cribes nirvana with a series of negatives, 
thus: ‘* That which is not known (ordinarily), not acquired 


anew, not destroyed, not eternal, not suppressed, not generated 


1 Miadhyamika-#dstra, Chap. 24, Karikads 8-9, 
E 
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is called nirvina.’’' As with nirvana so also with the 
- * Tathagata or one who has realized nirvana. 
—— ven —— His nature also cannot be described. That 
— posee. is why, when Buddha was asked what 
becomes of the Tathigata after  nirvan» is attained, he declined 
to diseuss the question. - 
In the same light the silence of Buddha regarding all 
metaphysical questions about non-empirical 
This accounts for things can be interpreted to mean that he 
ee ee JP believed in a transcendental experience and 
ERES experiance "reality, the truths about which cannot be 
: P" described in terms of common experience. 
Buddha's frequent statements that he had realized some profound 
truth which reasoning cannot grasp, can be cited also to support 
this Miadhyamika contention about the transcendental.? ~ *. 
It may be noted here that in its conception of twofold 
truth, its denial of the phenomenal 
The points of agree- world, its negative description of the 
ment between Bud- transcendental, and its conception of 


dha's teaching (48 nirvana as the attainment of unity with” 


— ika) Ma the transcendental self, the Madhyamika 
that of the Upanisads. approaches very close to Advaita Vedanta 
as taught in some Upanisads and elaborat- 


ed later by Gaudapada and Sankaràeürs n. 


2. The Yogácára School of Subjective Idealism 


While agreeing with the Madhyamikas, as to the un- 
reality of external objects, the Yogacira 

ee Rear. school differs from them in holding 
contradictory. that the mind (citta) cannot be regarded 
as unreal. For then all reasoning and 

thinking would be false and the Madhyamikas could not 
even establish that their own arguments were correct. 
To say that everything, mental or non- 

— musta © mental, is unreal is suicidal. The realit v 
of the mind should at least be admitted 


in order to make correct thinking possible. : 


t [ud., Chap. 25, Káriká 3, Mo 
2 Vide Prof. Radhakrishnan's article, '' The teaching of Buddha by 
speech and silence," Hibbert Journal, April, 19034, for a fuller discuasion. 
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The mind, consisting of a stream of different kinds of 
ideas, is the only reality. Things that 

sid QUNM. porosis- appear to be outside the mind, our body 
mind, as well as other objects, are merely 
ideas of the mind. Just as in cases of 

dreams and hallucinations a man fancies to perceive things 


T outside, though they do not really exist 

Map ce alone i$ ' there, similarly the objects which appear 
. to.be out there, are really ideas in the 

mind, The existence of any external object cannot be 
Q7 = "proved; because it cannot be shown 
ere is no external that the object is different from the 
consciousness of the object. As Dharma- 

kirti states, the blue colour and the consciousness of the 


blue colour are identical, because they are never perceived 


to exist separately. Though really one, they appear 
as two owing to illusion, just as the moon appears as 
two to some owing to defective vision. As an object is 
never known without the consciousness of it, the object 


cannot be proved to have an existence independent of 
consciousness. 


The Yogücaras also point out the following absurdities 
which arise from the admission of an 

If any external real. Object external to the mind. An external 
itv is admitted, many object, if admitted, must be either 
difficulties arise. partless (i.e. atomic) or composite (i.e. 
composed of many parts) But atoms 

nre too small to be perceived. A composite thing (like 
| 5 a pot) also cannot be perceived, 
(1) An ——— ob- because it is not possible to perceive 
siroa Poran e PĒ simultaneously all the sides and parts of 
the object. Nor can it be said to be 

perceived M b part, because, if those parts are atomic they 
are too small to be perceived, and if they are composite, 
the original objection» again arises. So if one admits extra- 
mental objects, the perception of these objects cannot be 
explained. These objections do not arise if the object be 


,, 
» 


- 
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nothing other than consciousness, because the question 
— ^ of parts and whole does not arise 
ay obey a moment- with regard to consciousness. Another 
Y object causes per- e — | 
ception is unexplained, diffculty is that the consciousness of the 
object cannot arise before the object has 
come into existence. Neither can it arise afterwards, because 
the objeet, being momentary, vanishes as soon as it arises. "The 
external object, according to those who admit it, being the cause 
of consciousness cannot be simultaneous with consciousness. 
^or can it be said that the object may be knewn by conscious- 
ness after it has ceased to exist. For in that case the object 
being in the past there cannot be any- immediate knowledge or 
perception of it. Perception of present objects, as. we must 
admit always to have, remains, therefore, unexplained if objects - 
are supposed to be external to the mind. "This difficulty do 
not arise, if the object be supposed to-.be nothing other than - 
consciousness. 
The Yogicira view is called Vijhana-vaida or idealism 
because it admits that there is only one 
The Yogicira view kind of reality which is of the nature of 
is called Vijñāna-vāda consciousness (vijfana) and objects which 
because it admits appear to be material or external to con- 


vijüüna or conscious- : : ; 
ness as the only real-  $Ciousness are really ideas or states of 
ity. It is subjective consciousness. This theory may be des- 


idealism. —eribed further as subjective idealism, 

i because according to it the existence of an 
object perceived is not different from the subject or the 
perceiving mind. 


One of the chief difficulties.of subjective idealism is: If an 
object depends for its existence solely on 
The ideas of objects the subject, then, how is it that the mind 
are all latent in the cannot create at will any object at any 
mind. ‘The conditions time? How is it explained that objects 
of a particular momen d cial | di | l 
make a particular idea o not change, appear or disappear at the 
mature or become Will of the perceiver? To explain this 
conscious and vivid. difficulty, the Vijfiama-vidin says that the 
mind is a stream of momentary conscious 
states and within the stream _there lie buried the impressions 
(samskara) of all past experience. At a particular moment 
that latent impression comes to the surface of consciousness 
for which the circumstances of the moment are the most 
favourable. At that moment that impression attains _maturity 
i (paripāka), so to say, and develops into 
Hence a particular immediate consciousness ‘or perception. 
object is perceived at TE 4 th th he | aa | 
a particular èime. is us at .at that particular 
moment only that object, "whose latent 
impression can, under the circumstances, reveal itself becomes 


+ 


* of 
fhe illusions of exter- 
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perceived; just as in the case of the revival of past impressions 
i memory, though all the impressions are in the mind, 
only some are remembered at a particular time. This is why 
only some object can be perceived at a time and not any at will. 


The mind considered in its aspect of being a  store-house 

or home of all impressions is called by the 

The mind, as the  Vijhüna-vüdins Álaya-vijüüna.! It may be 

home of all latent regarded as the potential mind and answers 

ideas, is called Alaya- to the soul or ütman of other systems, 

vijfiána. — with the difference that it is not one 

unchanging substance like the soul, but 

is a stream of continuously changing states. Through culture 

and self-control this Alnya-vijüüna or the potential mind can 

: | . gradually stop the arising of undesirable 

Cnlture and Control ‘mental states and develop into the ideal 

the mind can stop state of nirvana. Otherwise, it only gives 

nal objects and attach. "iSe to thoughts, desires, attachment which 

ment to them. bind one more and more to the fictitious 

external world. "The mind, the only reality 

according to this school, is truly its own place, it can make 
heaven of hell and hell of heaven.? 


The  Yogacharas are so called either because they used to 

practise yoga* by which they came to 

The meaning of realize the sole reality of mind (as Alaya- 

Yogacara. vijhina) dispelling all belief in the external 

world, or because they combined in them 

both critical inquisitiveness (yoga) and good conduct (facira).* 

Asshga, Vasubandhu, Dignüga are the famous leaders of the 

Yogücüra school. —Lanküvatüra-sütra is one of its most impor- 

tant works. Tattvasangraba of Sintaraksita, with a commentary 
of Karnalaéila,* is another very scholarly work of the school. 


3. The Sautrdntika School of Representationism 


The Sautrantikas believe in the realitv not only 
The mental and the Of the mund, but also of external 
external are both real. objects. They point out that without 
the supposition of some external objects, it is not 


1 Vide Sogen, Systems, p. 258. 

? Ibid., p. 259. 

% Wide Sogen, Systems, p. 213. 

^ Sarvadarfana-sangraha, Ch. II. 

5 ‘This work has. been published recently in ' Gaekwgd's Oriental 
Series." Vide p. 14 of the Sanskrit Introduction for the view that this work 
belongs to the Yogácüra schoo!. 
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-. 
possible to explain even the illusorv appearance of ex- 
ternal objects. If one never perceived 
Proofs for the real- : 
ity of external objects: anywhere any external object, he could 
B Lea iso not say, as a Vijüána vadin does, that, 
sagi * Vu Pea through illusion, consciousness appears 
ap E n the exter- [ike an external object. The phrase 
‘like an external object ' is as meaning- 
less as 'like the son of a barren mother,' becaüse an 
external object is said by the Vijüána-vàadin to be wholly 
(2) Objects are felt J 
directly as being out- argument from the simultaneity of con- 
— se sciousness and object to their identity 
is also defective. Whenever we have the perception of an 
object like a pot, the pot is felt as external and conscious- 
ness of it as internal (t.e. to be in the mind). So the 
| object, from the very beginning, is known 
—— n etai to be different from and not identical 
pia aho — NS with consciousness. If the pot perceived 
the pot’ and not, were identical with the subject, the 
‘ Th s the pot.’ i : * 
perceiver would have said, I am the 
pot." Besides, if there were no external objects, the 
distinction between the  ' consciousness of a pot’ and 
‘the consciousness of a cloth’ could not be explained, 
because as consciousness both are identical: it is only 
regarding the objects that they differ. 


Hence we must admit the existence of different external 
Ideas are not ob- objecta outside consciousness. These 
jects. but only copies objects give particular forms to the 
of them. Hence ob- : j 
jecis outside can be different states of consciousness. From 
PUN —— mar these forms or representations of the 
ideas. objects in the mind we can infer 
the exi*tence of their causes, i.e. the objects outside the 


mind. 


unreal and never perceived. Again, the . 


- 





“The reason why we cannot perceive at will any object at 
_ | any time and place, lies in the fact that 

. Perception of exter. a perception depends on four different 
pe) objects depends on ě conditions! and not simply on the mind 
r factors: object, , — mx 
mind, sense and auxi. There must be the object to impart its 
liary conditions, form to consciousness, there must be the 
conseious mind (or the state of the mind 

at the just previous moment) to cause the consciousness of the 


form, there must be the sense to determine the kind of the 


consciousness, that is, whether the consciousness of that object 
would be visual, tactual or of any other kind. Lastlv, there 
must be some favourable auziliary condition, such ns light, 
convenient position, perceptible magnitude, etc. All these 
combined together bring about the perception of the object. 
The form of the object thus generated in the mind, is the 
"s effect of the object, among other things. 
The effect of these The existence of the object is not of course 
PORE: — Oop] perceived, because what mind immediately 
nlusd iu the mind, knows is the copy or representation of 
We infer the object the object in its own consciousness. But 
from this idea. from this it can -infer the object without 
which the eopy would not arise. 
The Sautrüntika theory is, therefore, called also the theory 
of the inferability of external objects 
The meaning of (Bahbyinumeya-vida). The name ‘* Sau- 
' Santrantika.’ trantiki’ ds given to this school because 
it attaches exclusive importance to the 
authority of the Sütra-pitaka.* The arguments used by this 
school for the refutation of subjective idealism anticipated 
long ago some of the most important arguments which modern 
Western realists like Moore use to refute the subjective idealism 
of Berkeley. The Sautraintika position in epistemology resem- 
bles ' representationism ' or the ' copy theory of ideas ' which 
Was common among Western philosophers like Locke. This 
exists even now in a modified form among some critical realists. 


4. The Vatbhdsika School 


While agreeing with Sautrantikas regarding the 
Vaibhásikas admit,  'eality of both the mental and the 


like Sautrintikas, the ve ' : - 3 PENES : 
reality of both ming "OD-mental, "Vaibhagikas, like many 
and external objects. modern neo-realists, point out that 


unless we admit that external objects are perceived by 


= 1 These are called respectively, the dlambana, the samanantara, the 
adbipati and the sabakári pratyayas (conditions). ~ 
2 Many works of this class are named 'suttünts,' Vide Sogen, 


Systems, p. 5, for this interpretation of ' sautrántika."' 


" 


* 
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us, their existence cannot be known in any other way. 
Inference of fire from the perception of smoke is possible 
because in the past we have perceived 
But unlike Sautrin- 
tikas they hold that Voth smoke and fire together. One who 
— — per. as never perceived fire previously can- 
—— and not in- not infer its existence from the percep- 
NT tion of smoke. If external objects were 
never perceived, as Sautrantikas hold, then they could not 
even be inferred, simply from their mental forms. ‘To 
one unacquainted with an external object, the mental form 
would not appear to be the copy or the sign of the existence 
of an extra-mental object, but an original thing which 
does not owe its existence to anything outside the mind. 
Either, therefore, we have to accept subjective idealism 
(vijiána-vada) or, if that has been found unsatisfactory. 
we must admit that the external object is directly known. 
The Vaibhasikas thus come to hold a theory of direct 
realism * (bahya-pratyaksa-vada). 
The Abhidhamma treatises formed the general foundation 
of the philosophy of the realists. The 
Meaning of 'Vaibha- Vaib!:isikas followed exclusively a parti- 
sika.’ cular commentary, Vibhdsa (or Abhi- 
dhamma-mahàvibhásá) on an Abhidhamma 
treatise (Abhidharma-jñāäna-prasthāäna.”) Hence their name. 
IV. Tae RELIGIOUS Schoous or BUDDHISM : 
HiNAYANA AND MAHAYANA 
In respect of religion Buddhism is divided, as we know, 
into the two great schools, the Hinayána and the Mahayana. 
Representing faithfully the earlier form of Buddhism 
J the Hiuasàna, like Jainism, stands as 
The Hinasàna school xg? : 
adheres to the teach. the example of a religion without 
— —— MM God. The place of God is taken 
out his own salvation. in jt by the" universal moral law of 
karma og dharma which governs the universe in such a 


t Vide J. E. Turner, A Theory of Direct Realism, p. 8. 
? Vide Sogen, Systems, pp. 102 and 106, 


=” ~ 








way that no fruit of action is lost and every individual 
gets the mind, the body and the place in life that he 
deserves by his past deeds. The life and teachings of 
Buddha furnish the ideal as well as the promise or the 
possibility of every fettered individual's attaining liberation. 
With an unshaken confidence in his own power of achieve- 
ment and a faith in the moral law that guarantees the 
preservation of every bit of progress made, the Hlinayànist 
hopes to obtain liberation in this or any other future life by 
following Buddha's noble path. His goal is Arhatship 
or Nibbana, the state that extinguishes all his misery. 
Hinayána is, therefore, a religion of self-help. It sticks 
fast to Buddha's saying : ‘ Be a light unto thyself.” Every- 
one can and should achieve the highest goal for and by 
himself. It is imspired by the last words that Buddha 
said before he passed away: '' Decay is inherent in all 
things composed of parts. Work out your salvation with 
diligence. 


q9 


This path which depends neither on divine mercy nor 
Deri o m 05 any other foreign help, except the 
— path of self- ideal set by Buddha and the moral law 
of the universe, is meant only for the 
strong, who are all too few in this world. 


As the fold of Buddhism widened in course of time, 

it came to include not only the few select persons fit to 
follow this difficult ideal, but also multi- 

EE. RM aoe E tudes of half-convinced nominal converts 
— ordinary con- who neither understood the Path nor 
had the necessary moral strength to 

follow it. With the support of royal patrons like Asoka, 
Buddhism gained in number but lost its original quality. 
The bulk of people who accepted Buddhism. on grounds 

e 


1 *fütmadipo bhava.’ 
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other than moral, brought it down to their own level. 
They came with their own habits, beliefs and traditions 
which soon became a part of the new faith they accepted. 
The teachers had to choose between upholding the ideal 
at the cost of number and upholding the number at the 
cost of the ideal. A few sturdy ones preferred the first. But 
the majoritv could not resist the temptation of the second. 
ed They came thus to build what they 
Mahayane which tries were pleased to call the Great Vehicle, 
fo suit all tastes and Mahayana, contrasting it with the 
orthodox faith of the former, which they 
nicknamed the Lesser Vehicle, Hinayana. By the criterion 
of number Mahayana surely deserved the name, for it 
was designed to be a religious omnibus, with room enough 
to hold and suit persons of all tastes and cultures. 


Its accommodating spirit and missionary zeal made it 

possible for Mahiyina to penetrate into 

The accommodating the Himalayas and move across to China, 

spirit and the mission. Japan and Korea and absorb peoples of 

ary zeal of Mahayana. diverse cultures. As it progressed, it 

assumed newer and newer forms, assimila- 

ting the beliefs of the people it admitted. Modern Mahayanist 

writers are reasonably proud of their faith and love to call 

it a living, progressive religion whose adaptability is the sign 
of its vitality. 


The accommodating spirit of Mahayanism can be traced 
back to the catholic concern which 
— leas mE ES Buddha himself had for the salvation 
anxiety for the salva- i T ONE ee — 
recs A oh ahs kainga, or all beings. Mahayanism emphasizes 
this aspect of the founder's life and 
teachings. Mahayanists point out that the long life of 
fia bib cee ak Buddha, after enlightenment, dedicated 
lightenment is not to the service of the suffering beings, 
one's own salvation. ; 
sets an example and ideal, namely, that 


enlightenment should be sought not for one’s own salvation, 


— 
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but for being able to minister to the moral needs of others. 


It is the ability to 


In fact, in course of time, Mahāyānism 
liberate all suffering 
beings. 


came to look upon the Hinayànist saint's 
anxiety to liberate himself, as a lower 
ideal which had vet an element of selfishness in it, however 
subtle or sublime this selfishness might 
be. The ideal of the salvation of all 
sentient beings thus came to be regarded 
as the higher aspect of Buddha's teach- 
ings. The greatness of their faith, 
Mahàayànists contend, consists in this ideal the 
inferiority of the Hinayanists in the lack of it." 

The new elements which Mahayanism came to acquire 
or develop in its different branches were many and some- 


The greatness of 
Mahiyina lies in this 
spirit, and the inferi- 
ority of Hinayána is 
due to the lack of it. 


and 


times conflicting. We shall mention here only a few of 
the more important ones, 
- (a) The Ideal of Bodhisattva: As noted previously 


Mahayana regards even the desire for one's own salvation 
as selfish at bottom.. In the place of personal liberation, 
it establishes the ‘liberation of all .sentient beings’ as 
theultimate goal of every Mabdyanist’s spiritual aspirations. 


The ideal of Bodhi- 
sattva is attainment 
of perfect wisdom with 


"^a view to being able 


N 


to Tead all beings out 


of misery. 


world but 


to work with perfect 


The vow that a devout Mahāyānist is 
expected to take is that he would try 
to achieve the State of Enlightenment, 
Bodhisattva (the Wisdom-State-of- 
Existence), not to live aloof from the 
wisdom and love among 


1 All these aspects of Maháyünism are summed up by the eminent 

; Japanese writer, D. T. Suzuki, in his Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism, thus : 
* Tt (Maháyünism) is the Buddhism which, inspired by a progressive sprit, 

broadened its original scope, so far as it did not contradict the inner 


significance of the teachings of the Buddha, and which 


assimilated other 


religio-philosophical beliefs within itself, whenever it felt that, by so doing, 
people of more widely different characters and intellectual endowments could 


be saved '" (p. 10). 


- 
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the multitudes of suffering beings for removing their misery _ 


and achieving their salvation. This spiritual ideal of 
Mahayana has, therefore, come to be called Bodhisattva. 


One who has attained this ideal of Enlightenment and 


works for the salvation of other beings — 


Lo f all 7 | ; 
Rake with ron is also called a Bodhisattva. Tove and 


Sera e partook par wisdom (karuņā and prajñā) constitute 

the essence of his existence.’ Speaking 
about such perfect persons Nigirjuna says in- the Bodhi- 
citta: “* Thus the essential nature of all Bodhisattvas is 
a great loving heart (mahikaruné citta) and all sentient 
beings constitute the “object of its love.""?  '* Therefore, 
all Bodhisattvas, in order to emancipate sentient beings 
from misery, are inspired with great spiritual energy and 
mingle themselves in the filth of birth and death. "Though 
thus they make themselves subject to the. laws of birth 


and death, their hearts are free from sins and attachments." - 


A Bodhisattva. éx. They are like «into those immaculate, 


= ag ns eerie undefiled Totus-flowers which grow out 


fellow beings” and “of mire, yet are ‘not contaminated by 


suffers to relieve their 


misery. it." * By an exchange (parivarta) of 


the fruits of action. a Bodhisattva relieves the museries due _ 
to others with his own good deeds and suffers the conse-' | 


quences of their actions himself. i | ~~ 


This ideal of Bodhisattva is nurtured by the Mahayana 
philosophy, which comes to think that all individuals. are unreal 
as separate particular phenomena, and that they are all really 
grounded in one transcendental Reality (Alaya-vijdana, according 

to some Yogaciras, or Sünva or Tathata, 

The idea! of Bodhi- according to some Miidbyamikas), of which 
sara. oh Uo rg pads they are the partial or illusory manifesta- 
P zn baige y tions. This philosophy. favoured the rejec- 

* tion of the idea of the individual ego and 
acceptange of an universal absolute self (Mahatmanor Paramiat- 


- 


! Wide Suzuki, Outlines, p. 296, 
2 Jbid., p. 292. 
^ IJbid., pp. 293-94, 
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man)! as the real self of man. Striving for the liberation of all 

* and not Simply for the little self (binitman) was, therefore, the 

logical outcome of this philosophy of the unity of all beings. 

Moreover, the idea that the ‘transcendental Reality is not away 

from but within the phenomena paved the way for the belief 

E M that perfection or nirvana is not to be 

* irvana is within sought away from the world. but within it. 
world and no ——— — UP, 

At a Prom d. Nirvana, says Nagarjuna, is to be found 

: o» within the world by those who can see 

what the world really is at bottom.* Asceticism of the Hinayana 

is, therefore, replaced by a loving, enlightened interest in the 
world’s affairs. - * 


(6) Buddha as God: The philosophy which gives the 


advanced followers of Mahayana, on the 
Buddha comes to be 


EXisstvel “Se Mod. < one hand, the ideal of Bodhisattva, 

« supplies the backward ones, on the other 

* hand, with a religion of promise and hope. When an 
_ Ordinar man finds himself crushed in life's struggle and 


_ fails, -in. spite of all his natural egoism, to avert misery, his 

. *weary-spirit craves for some unfailing source of mercy and 

“help.” He turns to God. A religion of self-help, such as we 

b have in-early Buddhism, is a cold comfort to him. To such 

* "^forlórm. multitudes, Mahayina holds out the hope that 
-~ ?Buddha's watchful eyes are on all miserable beings. 


= 
* * 
m e » 
Ú “b 


Buddha is identified with the transcendental Reality 
= S e that Mahayana philosophy accepted. 
| The historical Buddha or Gautama is 
— believed, in the common Indian way, to 
natupn. * $ T = * be the incarnation of that ultimate 

F Redlity. or. ‘Buddha. Many other previous incarnations of 
"Buddha are also believed in and described in the famous 

— Jātakas (or stories of the different births of Buddha). As in 
EtA we? Vedanta, so also here, the ultimate Reality in dtself 
is conceived as beyond all description (like the. Nirguna 





.* Vide ágürjuna's saying "` na samsürasya nirvanat kincidasti 
viácsnnam," etc., Madhyamika-Sastra, Chap. 95, Karika 19. 


? 
=s 2 f> Vide Sogen, Systems, pp. 23-24, 
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Brahma). But this reality is also thought of as manifesting 
itself in. this world, as the Dharmakaya or the regulator of F 
the universe. “m this aspect of Dharmakaya the ultimate | 
Reality or Buddha is anxious. for the salvation of all beings, 
lends himself to incarnation in"the different spiritual teachers 

Buddha ^ incatnated and helps all beings out of misery. So, 
as teachers and help. Buddha as the Dharmakays, for all 
ers of beings. 

practical purposes, takes the place of 

God to whom the weary heart can pray for help, love and 
mercy. In this aspect Buddha is also called Amitabha 
Buddha. Thus the religious hankerings of those who 
accepted Buddhism are also satisfied bv ine seth by 
identifying Buddha with God. 

_ (c) The Restoration of the Self: ing of the sources of 
the ordinary man’s dread of earlier Buddhism must have 
been the negation of self. If there is no self, for whom | 
is one to work? Mahayana philosophy : 


Though individual ON MS E. 
selves are unreal, points out that it is the little individual ++ 


rdg Le. — ego which is false. But this- apparent q> 
Rune w ———— self has behind it the reality” “of one d 
Self of all beings. transcendental self (Mahatman), "which — "v 
is the Self of all beings. The devout Mahayanist thus ‘finds > 
his self restored in a more elevating and magnified form. e "2" 4 
At the present day the followers of Hinayana and. % : 

Mahayana often try to belittle one another. But to the - 
discerning outsider they stand as the living examples of a fight 
between two equally noble motives, namely, greater , purity, 

The » Hinayana ang and greater utility. To impartial bsart 
— dmt. vers the mighty current of Phddhism, 
ent, but equally noble, like every current, naturally divides itself 
tpi ree, =~ an into two parts—the narrow but pure 
and impetuous stream that runs through the solitary uplands 
near the saurce,*and the gradually widening river that floods 
and fertilises the vast plains below, though not unmingled 
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with a increase its volume on the | 
i way y and n n vast amount of dirt that it 
. carries om. "The first out the second. would remain 
i sublime but relatively ona second ‘without the first 
* vould cease t to be. It is good, therefore, to find that attempts 
| . are being made to unify the Buddhists of all countries and 
J. schools by emphasizing the basic common principles of the 
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CHAPTER V 
THE NYAYA PHILOSOPHY 


I. INTRODUCTION 


"The Nyaya philosophy was founded by the great sage 
à | Gotama who was also known as Gautama 
otama was the 

founder of the Nyàya and Aksapaida. Accordingly, the Nyaya 
eystem. A = 

is also known as the Aksapada system. 

This philosophy is primarily concerned with the conditions 

of correct thinking and the means of acquiring a true 

knowledge of reality. It is very useful in developing the 


powers of logical thinking and rigorous criticism in its 


students. So we have such other names for the Nyāya 
philosophy as Nyāyavidyā, Tarkaśāstra (i.e. the science of 
reasoning), and Anviksiki (i.e. the science of critical 
study). 


But the logical problem as to the methods and conditions 

of true knowledge or the canons of logical criticism is not 
Mur uL E the sole or the ultimate end of the Nyaya 
liberation, ^ although philosophy. Its ultimate end like that of 


its main interest i8 the other systems of Indian philosophy, | 


in logic. l i 
is liberation, which means the absolute 


cessation of all pain and suffering. It is only in order to 
attain this ultimate end of life that we require a philosophy 
for the knowledge of reality, and a logic for determining 
the conditions and methods of true knowledge. So we may 
say that the Nyāya, like other Indian systems, is a philo- 
sophy of life, although it is mainly interested in the 
problems of logic and epistemology. 
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The first work of the Nyaya philosophy is the Nydya- 
sütra of Gotama. It is divided into five 
—— eketon of adhyayas or books, each containing two 
ghnikas or sections. The subsequent 
works of the Nxàya system, such as Vatsyayana’s Nydya- 
bhasya Uddyotakara’s Nydya-varttika, Vácaspati's Nydya- 
- vārttika-tātparya-tīkā, | Udayana's Nydya-varttika-tatparya- 
partsuddhi and Kusumāñjali, Jayanta's Nydyamafjari, ete., 
‘explain and develop the ideas contained in the Nydya-sttra, 
and also defend them against the attacks of hostile critics. 
The ancient school of the Nyaya (pracina-nyaya) is thus a 
development of the sütra-philosophy of Gotama through a 
process of attack, counter-attack and defence among the 
Naiyayikas and their hard critics. The modern school of 
the Nyàya  (navya-nyàya) begins with the epoch-making 
work of Gange¢a, viz. the Tattvacintamani This school 
flourished at first in Mithila, but subsequentlv became the 
glory of Bengal with Navadvipa as the main centre of its 
" learning and teaching. The modern school lavs almost 
exclusive emphasis on the logical aspects of the Nyäya, and 
develops its theory of knowledge into a formal logic of 
relations between concepts, terms and propositions. With 
the advent of the modern Nyaya, the ancient school lost 
some of its popularity. The svncretist school of the Nyàaya 
is a later development of the Nyàya philosophy into the 
form of a synthesis or an amalgamation between the Nyüya 
and the Vaiéesika system. 


The whole of the Nyàya philosophy may be conveniently 
divided into four parts, namely, the 

The sixteen philoso- | 
pirical topics of the theory of knowledge, the theory of the 
— physical world, the theory of the indivi- 
dual self and its liberation, and the theory of God. It 
should, however, be observed here that the Nyáya system 1s 
in itself an elaboration of sixteen philosophical topics 
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(padartha).' These are: pramana, prameya, sarhéaya, 
prayojana, drstanta, siddhanta, avayava, tarka, nirnaya, 
vada, jalpa, vitanda, hetvabhàsa, chala, jati and nigrahas- 
thana. These may be briefly explained here. 

Pramáüna is the way of knowing anything truly. It 
gives us true knowledge and nothing but true knowledge. 
It thus includes all the sources or methods of knowledge. 
Of the philosophical topics, pramüna is the most important 
and so it will be treated more fully in the next section. 

Prameya literally means a knowable or an object of true 
knowledge, i.e. reality. The objects of such knowledge, 
according to the Nyaya, are (1) the self (atma) ; (2) the 
body (Sarira) which is the seat of organic activities, the 
senses and the feelings of pleasure and pain; (3) the senses 


Gndriya) of smell, taste, sight, touch and hearing; (4) their | 


objects (artha), i.e. the sensible qualities of smell, taste, 
colour, touch and sound: (5) cognition (buddhi) which is 
the same thing as knowledge (jfiana) and apprehension 
(upalabdhi); (6) mind (manas) which is the internal sense 
concerned in the internal perceptions of pleasure, pain, etc., 
and limits our cognition to one at a time, the mind being 
like an atom and one in each body; (7) activity (pravrtti) 
which may be good or bad, and is of three kinds. namely, 
vocal, mental and bodily; (8) mental defects (desa) such as 
attachment (riga), hatred (dvesa) and infatuation (moha) 
which. are at the root of our activities, good or bad: (9) 
rebirth after death (pretyabhava) which. is brought about by 
our good or bad actions; (10) the experiences of pleasure 
and pain (phala) which result from the activities due to 
mental defects; (11) suffering (duhkEa) which as a bitter 
and painful experience is known to everybody; (12) libera- 
tion or freedom from suffering (apavarga) which means the 


1 Nyüáya-sütra and Bhásya, 1.1.1-1.2.20. 
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absolute cessation of all suffering without any possibility of 
its recurrence.' This list of twelve is not an exhaustive list 
of all realities. This mentions, as Vàtsyüyana points out,? 
only those the knowledge of which is important for liberation. 


Samsaya or doubt is a state of uncertainty. It repre- 
sents the mind’s wavering between different conflicting 
views with regard to the same object. Doubt arises when 
with regard to the same thing there is the suggestion of diffe- 
rent alternative views but no definite cognition of any differ- 
entia to decide between them. One is said to be in doubt 
when, looking at a distant figure, one is led to ask: ' Is it a 
statue or a pillar? ' but fails to discern any specific mark 
that would definitely decide which of them it really is. Doubt 
is not certain knowledge, nor is it the mere absence of know- 
ledge, nor is it an error. It is a positive state of cognition 
of mutually exclusive characters in the same thing at the 
same time.” 

Prayojana or an end-in-view is the object for which or 
to avoid which one acts. We act either to obtain desirable 
objects or to get rid of undesirable ones. Both these kinds 
of objects constitute the end of our activities and are, 
therefore, included within prayojana. 

Drstanta or an example is an undisputed fact which 
illustrates a general rule. It is a very useful and neee 
part of any discussion or reasoning, and it should be such 
that both the parties in the discussion may accept it without 
dispute or difference of opinion. Thus when any one 
argues that there must be fire in a certain place because 
there is smoke in it, the kitchen may be cited as an instance 
(drstanta), for in the case of a kitchen we are all agreed that 
some smoke is related to some fire. 





1 Nydya-siitra and Bhágya, 1.1.9-22. 
2 Jbid., 1.1.9. 
è Jbid., 1.1.23. 
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Siddhanta or a doctrine is what is taught and accepted 
as true in a system or school. A view that a certain thing 
is, or is such-and-such, if accepted as true in a system, will 
be a doctrine of that system, e.g. the Nyaya doctrine that 
the soul is a substance of which consciousness is a separable 
attribute. 


Avayava or a member of the syllogism is any of the five 
propositions in which syllogistic inference requires to be 
stated if it is to prove or demonstrate a doctrine. It may 
be one of the premises or the conclusion of the syllogism, 
but never any proposition that is not a part of any syllogism. 
The avayavas or constituent propositions of the syllogism 
will be more fully explained under Inference. 

Tarka or an hypothetical argument is an indirect way of 
justifying a certain. conclusion by exposing the absurdity of 
its contradictory. It is a form of supposition (üha), but is 
an aid to the attainment of valid knowledge. It will be 
explained more fully later on. 

Nirnaya is certain knowledge about anything, attained 
by means of any of the legitimate methods of knowledge. 
It is usually preceded by doubt and requires a consideration 
of all the arguments [for and against a certain view or 
doctrine. But it is not always conditioned by doubt in the 

"mind of the inquirer who ascertains the truth about some- 
thing. So we may say that nirnaya is just the ascertain- 
ment of truth about something by means of any of the 
recognized methods or sources of knowledge. 


Vada is a discussion which is conducted according to 
logical rules and aims only at finding out the truth of the 
matter discussed. In it each of the parties, the exponent 
(vàdi) 4nd the opponent (prativadi), tries to establish his 
own position and refute that of the other, but both try 
to arrive at truth. This is very well illustrated by a 
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| philosophical discussion between the teacher and his student, 

. provided both of them are honest seekers after truth. 

. Jalpa is mere wrangling in which the parties aim only 

at victory over each other, but do not make an honest 

| attempt to come to truth. It has all other characteristics 
of a discussion than that of aiming at truth. Here the 
parties aim at victory only and, therefore, make use of 
invalid reasons and arguments with the full consciousness 
that they are such. Lawyers sometimes indulge in this 
kind of wrangling. 





Vitandà is a kind of debate in which the opponent 
does not establish his own position but onlw tries to refute 
that of the exponent. While in jalpa each of the parties 
somehow establishes his own position and tries to gain 
victorv ower the other by refuting the other position, in 
vitandà each of the parties tries to win simply by refuting 
the other's position. Otherwise, the two are the same. 
So vitandà may be said to be a sort of cavil in which 
the opponent indulges in a merely destructive criticism of 
the exponent's views. It is something like abusing the 
plaintiff's pleader when one has no case. 

Hetvübhàása literally means a hetu or reason which 
appears as, but really is not, a valid reason. It is generally | 
taken to mean the fallacies of inference. We shall consider), 
them separately in connection with the theory of inference. 

Chala is a kind of unfair reply in which an attempt ts 
made to contradict a statement by taking it in a sense 
other than the intended one. It is a questionable device for 
getting out of a difficulty bv quibbling. Thus when 
an opponent cannot meet the exponent's argument fairlv 
and squarely he may take it in a sense not intended by 
the latter and point ouf that it is fallacious. Ore man 
says ‘the boy is nava-kambala ' (possessed of a mew 
blanket), and another unfairly objects ‘he is not nava- 

TM 
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kambala ' (possessed of nine blankets); here the latter is 
using ' chala ', ! 

The word jàti is here used in;a technical sense to 
mean an unfair reply based on false analogy. It consists 
in basing a futile argument on any kind of similarity or 
dissimilarity between two things to controvert another sound 
argument. Thus if one argues ' sound is non-eternal, 
because it is an effect like the pot,’ and another objects that 
` sound must be eternal, because it is incorporeal like the sky,’ 
then the objection is a kind of jàti or futile argument, for 
there is no necessary or universal relation between the 
incorporeal and the eternal, as we find in the case of many 
objects like pleasure and pain. 


Nüagrahasthána literally means a ground of defeat in 
debate. There are two primary grounds of such defeat, 
namely, misunderstanding or wrong understanding and 
want of understanding. If any party in a debate mis- 
understands or fails to understand his own or the other 
party's statement and its implication, he is brought to the 
point at which he has to admit defeat. Thus one is defeated 
in a debate when one shifts the original proposition or one's 
ground in the argument, or use fallacious arguments and the 
like. 

d The Nyāya philosophy is a svstem of logical realism. 
ha Xue ws In philosophy realism means the theory 
system of logical rea- or doctrine that the existence of things 
£x or objects of the world is independent 
of all knowledge or relation to mind. The existence of 
ideas and images, feelings of pleasure and pain, is depen- 
dent on some mind. These cannot exist unless thev are 
experienced bv some mind. But the existence of tables 


E] 
' The Sanskrit word, nava, means * new.” and also * nine ': and 


' kambala ' means * blanket '. 


= ON 
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and chairs, plants and animals, does not depend on our 
minds. 'Phese exist and will continue to exist, whether 
we know them or not. Realism is a philosophical theory 
which holds that the existence of all things or objects of 


the world is quite independent of all 
Definitions of rea- A E 


“oe yr yt a Y minds, finite or infinite, human or 


divine. Idealism, on the other hand, 
holds that things or objects can exist only as they are 
related to some mind. Just as feelings and cognitions 
exist only as they are in some mind, so the objects of 
the world exist only as they are actually experienced or 
at least thought of by us or by God. Now the Nyaya 1s 
a realistic philosophy in so far as it holds that the objects 
of the world have an independent existence of their own 
apart from all knowledge or experience. In the Nyaya 
this realistic view of the world is based, not on mere faith 
or feeling, intuition or scriptural testimony, but on logical 
grounds and critical reflections. According to it, the 
highest end of life, i.c. liberation, can be attained only 
through a right knowledge of reality. But a true knowledge 
of reality presupposes an understanding of what knowledge 
is, what the sources of knowledge are, how true knowledge 
is distinguished from wrong knowledge and so forth. In 
other words, a theory of reality or metaphysics presupposes 
a theory of knowledge or epistemology. Hence the realism 
of the Nyaya is based on the theory of knowledge which 
is the logical foundation of all philosophy. Thus we see that 
the Nyaya is a system of philosophy which may be justly 
characterized as logical realism. 


II. Tue NvsyA THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 


The Nyàya theory of reality is based on the N yaya 
theory of knowledge. According to this, there are four 
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distinct and separate sources of true knowledge. These 
are (i) pratyaksa, perception; (ii) anumana, inference: 
(iii) upamüna, comparison; and (iv)  éabda, testimony. 
We shall explain them separately. But before we come 
to these pramanas or sources of valid knowledge, let us 
understand what knowledge is, what the different kinds of 
knowledge are, and how true knowledge is distinguished 
from false knowledge. 


1. Definition and Classification of Knowledge * 


Knowledge or cognition (jiana or buddhi) is the 
s manifestation of objects. Just as the 
Knowledge is . | : 
manifestation of ob- light of a lamp reveals or shows physical 
jects. . : 
things, so knowledge manifests all 
objects that come before it. Knowledge is of different kinds. 
First we have valid knowledge (prama or pramiti), which 
There are two has been’ subdivided into perception, 
mein Kinds of know- inference, comparison and testimony. 
ledge, valid and non- | es 
valid, each of which Then we have  non-valid knowledge 
— ADM, (aprama), which includes memory 
(smrti), doubt (saméaya), error (bhrama or viparyyaya) and 
aes ape argument (tarka). True or valid knowledge is a 
definite or certain (asandigdha), and 
, Definitio of valid ë a faithful or unerring (yathartha) pre- 
sentation (anubhava) of the object. My 
visual perception of the table before me is a true cognition, 
because in it the table is presented to me directly just as it 
Different kinds of really is, and I am certain about the truth 
non-valid knowledge: of my cognition. Memory is not valid 
memory, doubt, error ew 
and hypothetical argu- knowledge, because in it the remembered 
— object is not directly presented, since 
it is past, but only represented or recalled by the 


* 
t Vide Tarkasatigraha, pp. 32-85, 82; Tarkabhasa, p, 29; Tatparyatika, 
BI. i. 
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mind." Doubtful cognition cannot be called prama, because 
it is not certain knowledge. Error is undoubted knowledge 
indeed, and may also be presentative, but it is not true to 
the nature of its object. Sometimes we perceive a snake in 
a rope in the twilight and have then no doubt about the 
uf reality of what we see. Still this perception is erroneous, 
because it is not a true cognition of the object (yathartha- 
nubhava). Tarka is not prama. since it does not give us 
any knowledge of objects. A tarka is like this: Looking 
out of the window of your class-room you see a mass of 
smoke rising from a distant house and say that the house 
has caught fire. A friend contradicts you and asserts that 
£, there is no fire. Now you argue: If there is no fire, there 
cannot be smoke. This argument, starting with an ‘if, 
and exposing the absurdity of your friend's position, and 
thereby indirectly proving your own, is tarka. It is not 
prama or valid knowledge, because to argue like this is not 
to know the fire, but to confirm your previous inference of 
fire from smoke. ‘That there is fire, you know by inference. 
To argue that if there is no fire there cannot be smoke, is 
not to know the fire as a real fact either by way of percep- 
tion or by that of inference. 
The next question is: How is true knowledge distin- 
LEN o nw. guished from false knowledge? Know- 
ledge is distinguished ledge is true when it agrees with or 
Ee dira Jeonwiedge. corresponds to the nature of its object, 
otherwise it becomes false. Your knowledge of the rose as 
red is true, if the rose has really a red colour as you judge it 
to have (tadvati tatprakaraka). On the contrary, your 
perception of the sun as moving is wrong, aince the motion - 


1 Some Mimámsakas exclude memory from valid knowledge, on the 
ground that it does not give us any new knowledge. It is only a reproduc- 
tion of some past experience and not a cognition of anything not known 
before (anadhigata). 
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belongs really to the earth and is wrongly transferred to the 
sun which remains relatively motionless or stationary 
(tadabhavavati tatprakdraka). But then it may be asked: 
How do we know that the first knowledge is true and the 

The tests of truth Second false? In other words: How do 
and error. we test the truth or falsity of knowledge ? 
The Naiyüyikas (also the Vaigesikas, Jainas and Bauddhas) — 
explain it in the following manner: Suppose you want a 
little more sugar for your morning tea and take a spoonful of 
it from the cup before you and put it into your tea. Now 
the tea tastes sweeter than before and you know that your 
previous perception of sugar was true. Sometimes, however, 
it happens that while looking for sugar, you find some 
white powdered substance and put a pinch of it into your ` 
mouth under the impression that it is sugar. But to your 
utter surprise and disappointment, vou find that it is salt 
and not sugar. Here then we see that the truth and falsity 
of knowledge consist respectively in its correspondence and 
non-correspondence to facts. On the other hand, the test 
of the truth or falsity of knowledge is the success or failure 
of our practical activities in relation to its object (pravrtti- 
sümarthya or pravritivisarnvada). True knowledge leads to 
successful practical activity, while false knowledge ends in 
failure and disappointment.’ 


2. Perception 


In Western logic the problem of perception as a source 
of knowledge has not been properly discussed. The reason 
probably is this. We generally believe that what is given 
in perception must be true. Ordinarily, no man questions 
the truth of what he perceives by his senses. So it is 


1 Teor a detailed account of the nature and forms of knowledge, and 
the tests of truth and error, vide 8. C. Chatterjee, The Nydya Theory of 


Knowledge, Chaps. II, V. 
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thought that it is unnecessary, if not ridiculous, to examine 
the validity of perception, or to determine the conditions of 
perception as a source of valid knowledge. Indian thinkers 
are more critical than dogmatic in this respect, and make a 


E 
thorough examination of perception in almost the same way 
as Western logicians discuss the problem of inference. 


oa * 
A Tr 
X ck 


* 
* 


"$^ (i) Definition of Perception 
E In logic perception is to be regarded as a form of true 
tea tron a defi- cognition. Taking it in this sense, some 
tion of objects pro  Naiyáyikss define perception as & 
T sense-objec! aefinite cognition which is produced by 
sense-object contact and is true or unerring.' ‘The percep- 
tion of the table before me is due to the contact of my eves 
with the table, and I am definite that the object is a table. 
The perception of a distant figure as either a man or a post 
is a doubtful and indefinite cognition, and, therefore, not a 
true perception. The perception of a snake in a piece of 
rope is definite but false: and so it is different from valid 
perception. 

The definition of perception as 4 cognition due to the stimula- 


tion of our sense organs by the perceived 


i 
Another definition of object is generally accepted by us. It is 


perception is that it is 


immediate cognition accepted also by many systems of philo- 


sophy, Indian and Western. Some Naiya- 
vikas, the Vedantins and others, however, reject it on the ground 
that there may be perception without sense-object contact. God, 
we are told, perceives all things, but has no senses. When I. 
see a snake in a rope, there is really no snake to come in contact 
with my eyes. Mental states like the feelings of pleasure and 
pain are directly cognised or perceived by us without the help of 
any sense organ. All this shows that sense-object contact is not 
common to, and cannot, therefore, be a defininz character of, 
perceptions. "What, however, is really common to, and distinc- — 
tive of, all perceptions is a feeling of directness or immediacy of 
the knowledge given by them. We are said to perceive an 
object, if and when we know it directly, i.e. without teking the 


i Nyüya-sütra, 1.1.4. 
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help of previous experiences or any reasoning process (jnana- 
karanaka). If at midday you turn your eyes overhead, you see 
the sun directly, and not by means of any process of inference 
or reasoning. There is neither any necessity nor any time for 
you to think and reason before the perception of the sun arises . 
in your mind. So some Indian logicians propose to define 
perception as immediate cognition (saksat pratiti), although 
they admit that perception is in almost all cases conditioned by, =» 
sense-object contact.! Y.» 


b + 
" 


Eu . 
e or " 
P. rt. = 


(i) Classification of Perception* — OF 


There are different ways of classifying perception. First, 
we have the distinction between laukika 
or ordinary and alaukika or extraordinary 
perceptions. This distinction depends 
on the way in which the senses come in contact with their 
objects. We have laukika perception when there is the 
usual sense-contact with objects present to sense. In alau- 
kika perception, however, the object is such as is not ordi- 
narily present to sense, but is conveyed to sense through an 
.unusual medium, Ordinary perception, again, is of two 
kinds, namely, external (bahya) and 
internal (manasa). The former is due to 
the external senses of sight, hearing, 
touch, taste and smell. The latter is brought about by the 
mind's contact with psychical states and processes. ‘Thus 
we have six kinds of lauktka or ordinary perceptions, viz. 
the visual (caiksusa), auditory (Srautra), tactuai (sparsana), 
gustatory (rasana), olfactory (gbranaja), and the internal or 
mental (manasa) perception. Alaukika or extraordinary 
perception is of three kinds, viz. simanyalaksana, jnàna- 
laksana and yogaja. 


Ordinary and extra- 
ordinary perceptions, 


External and inter- 
. nal perceptions. 


1 Wide Tarkabhàsü, p. 5; Siddhüntamuktávali, pp. 235-36; Tattva- 
eintàmani, i, pp. 539-43, 652. 
2 Vide Bhasdpariccheda and Muktdvali, 52. 
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According to the Nyaya (also the "Vaié£esika, 


E TS and Jaina), there are six organs of 
knowledge, viz. the knowledge. 


— — ‘Of these five are external 
and the internal sense, 20d one is internal. The five external 
— senses are the organs of smell (ghrina), 
, taste (rasana), sight (caksuh), touch (tvak), and hearing 
(£rotra). These perceive respectively the physical qualities 
of smell, taste, colour, touch and sound. They are physical 
in nature and each of them is constituted by that very 
same physical element whose qualities are sensed by it. 
This seems to be suggested by the fact that in many cases 
we use the same name for both the sense organ and the 
physical quality sensed by it. It is probably based on the 
principle that only like can perceive like. Mind (manas) is 
the internal organ which perceives such qualities of the soul 
as desire )iccha), aversion dvesa). striving or willing 
(prayatna), pleasure (sukha), pain (duhkha) and cognition. 
It is not made of the material elements (bhütas) like the 
external senses. It is not limited to the knowledge of any 
particular class of things or qualities but functions as a 
central co-ordinating organ in all kinds of knowledge. The 
Nyàya view of mind as an ' internal sense ' (antarindriya) is 
accepted by the Vaiáesikas, the Sankhyas, the: Mimarsakas 
and others. But some "Vedüntins criticize and reject the 
Nyaya view of mind as an ' inner sense “A 


Mimamsa’ 








(iii) Extraordinary Perception * 


Alaukika or extraordinary perception is of three kinds. 
The first is called samünyalaksana. When 

— — — we ask whether all men are mortal, the 
reeptions. The first question raised is as to whether mortality 1s 
is samanyalakeana or true, not of this or that man only, nor of all 
the perception of men who are dead and gone, but of all 
— men in the past, present and future. But 
such a query presupposes some knowledge of the class of men. 


1 Op. cit., 63-65. For a fuller account, vide 8. C. Chatterjee, The 
Nyüya Theory of Knowledge, Ch. X. 
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But the question is: How do we know the whole class of men ? 
We cannot know it by ordinary perception, since all men 
cannot be physically present to our senses. Yet we must 
somehow know all men. The Naiyayika explains this know- 
ledge of the class by extraordinary perception, in which the 
class men is presented through the class-essence or the 
universal " manhood '". When I perceive a man as man, I do , 
perceive the manhood in him; otherwise I cannot directly 
recognize him as man. Now this direct knowledge or percep- 
tion of the universal manhood is the medium through which I 
perceive all men or the class of men. To perceive manhood is 
to perceive all men so far as they are possessed of the universal 
" manhood ’’, In short, to perceive manhood is to perceive all 
men as the individuals in which the universal '' manhood "' 
inheres. This perception of the class of men, being due to the 
perception of the universal (samanya), is called s&manya- 
laksana perception and is marked off as extraordinary (alaukika) 


on account of its obvious difference from our ordinary 
perceptions. 


The second kind of extraordinary perception is called 


af Jüinalaksana. We often use such  ex- 

ed ia — 1B dung pressions as '' ice looks cold,” *' the stone 
era LG: looks hard,'' '' the grass looks soft,’’ and 
so forth. 'This means that the coldness 

of ice, the hardness of a stone, the softness of luxuriant 
grass are perceived by us with our eyes. But the question 
is: How can the eyes perceive touch qualities, like hardness 
and softness, which can ordinarily be sensed only by the sense 
of touch? Among Western psychologists, Wundt., Ward and 
Stout explain such perceptions by '' complication," * a process 
by which sensations or perceptions of different senses become 
so closely associated as to become integral parts of a single 
perception. Similarly, when on seeing something one says, 
'" I see a piece of fragrant sandalwood,’ one has a perception 
of its fragrance by means of one's eyes. How can we explain 
this visual perception of fragrance which can be ordinarily 
sensed only by the sense of smell? The Naiyüyika says that 
here our past olfactory experience of fragrance as closely asso- 
ciated with the visual appearance of sandalwood (since everv 
time we smelt it we saw its colour, unless that was in a dark 
room) brings about the present visual perception of fragrance 
simultaneously with that of its colour. This present perception 


1 vite Stout, Manual of Psychology, p. 102: Wundt, Human and 
Animal Psychology, pp. 285-86; Ward, Article '' Psychology," Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 9th ed., Vol. XX, p. 57. Cf. Woodworth, Psychology, 9th ed., 
p. 115, where perception of the smell of roses shut in a glass-case and seen 
through the glass is cited as an example of hallucination. 
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of fragrance, being due to the past knowledge of fragrance 
"i à epa: E rs: 
— (saurabhajRàna), ; been called jüánalaks4na pascat 
which is also extraordinary in the sense that it is brought about 
by a sense organ which is not ordinarily capable of perceiving 
fragrance. The  Naiyayikas also explain illusion, e.g. of a 
snake in a rope, as a case of jiinaiaksana perception. 
The third kind of extraordinary perception is called. yogaja. 
ee i It is the intuitive perception of all objects— 
ere 24 te. past and future, hidden and infinitesimal— 
of yogins. perc"P79" by one who possesses some supernatural 
power generated in the mind by devout 
meditation (yogabhyisa). In the case of those who have 
attained spiritual perfection (yukta), such intuitive knowledge 
of all objects is constant and spontaneous. In the case of 
others who are on the way to perfection (yunjüna), it requires 
the help of concentration as an auxiliary condition. The reality 
of yogaja perception is generally accepted in Indian philosophy 
on the authority of the scriptures ($ruti and the like). It is 
to be observed also that the Vedintins’ severely criticize and 
reject the Nyaya theory ofsümünyalakeapa and jüünalaksana 
perception, although they do not repudiate the idea of yogipra- 
tyaksa out of respect for the scriptural texts in its favour. 


(ir Three Modes of Perception * 


According to another classification, ordinary perception 

is of two kinds, namely, nirvikalpaka or the 

There are three indeterminate and  savikalpaka or the 

— n ordinary determinate. Here the principle of 

E 4 classification is the more or less developed 

character of perceptual knowledge. To these two we may add 

pratyabhijüa or recognition. Keeping in view the nature of 

perception, the Naiyüxikas distinguish between three modes 

of ordinary perception. Extraordinary perception is always 
determinate, since it is definite and explicit knowledge. 

Nirvikalpaka or indeterminate perception is the cognition 

of an object as just an existent 

The first is nirvi- thing without an explicit recognition and 

= — x characterization et. it as this of ant 

A gi mes kind of thing. Suppose you look a 

d den T —— an orange placed on the other side of 

terization. your table. Immediately after the first 

l glance, or after the first moment of 

contact between your eyes and the object, you apprehend 

1 i itasiddhi, . 897-48; Vedantaparibhds4, Gh. 1. 

2 Vids eae eres naa Tatparyatika, 1.1.4: Tarkabhāşā, . - 

Nydyalilavati, p. 53. For a detailed account, vide S. C. Chatterjee, 
Nyaya Theory of Knowledge, Ch. IX. 
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something, its colour, shape, etc., along with a general charac- 
ter called orangeness. But at first sight, you do not think 
of it as yellow or round, or as an orange. There may be a 
simple perception of an object and its specifie and generic 
qualities, without any judgment of it as this or that kind of 
thing. Suppose on the first day of your examination you 
enter the bath room engrossed in thinking about the possible 
uestions and their answers. It is not unlikely that you may 
nish your bath without thinking of the water used by you 
as water. Yet it cannot be said that you do not perceive the 
water: But for a very real perception of it, your act of bathing 
cannot be explained. ‘This perception of water and its charac- 
ters, without any thought or judgment of it as water, as 
liquid, as cold, ete., is the  nirvikalpaka or indeterminate 
perception of it. 
Savikalpaka perception is the cognition of an object as 
ij possessed of some character. While nirvi- 
The second is savi-  kalpaka is the cognition of the existence 
kalpaka, in which the of 4 thing as such, savikalpaka may be 
object is judged as said to be the recognition of its nature. 
possessed of some ' = 
—— Thus when, looking at the orange, I judge 
within myself, ''this is an orange,’’ I do not 
only cognise the existence of the orange as such, but also 
explicitly recognize or mentally assert what sort of existence it 
is. Here the existent fact, this, becomes the subject of a pro- 
position and orangeness is related to it as a predicate. Thus 
we may say that nirvikalpaka is a simple apprehension, and 
savikalpaka a predicative judgment, of the same object. There 
cannot be any savikalpaka perception of an object withouf a 
previous  nirvikalpaka perception of it. Unless we first 
know the existence of an object we cannot possibly know it as 
this or that kind of object. Unless I first perceive water as 
something there in a pool, I cannot know it as water or as 
a substance which is qualified by certain attributes. 
Pratyabbijüa is recognition in its literal meaning. It is a 
re-cognition of some object, i.e. a cognition 
The third is pratya- of it as that which was cognised before. 
seit! are bi pe rer In it we know that the thing which we 
as? what was cognised DOW cognise is thé same as that which 
before. was cognised before, as when one says: 
'* This must be the same man who helped 
me into the tram-car yesterday." It should be remarked 
here that the distinctions of nirvikalpaka perception, savikal- 
paka perception, and pratyabhijüa have not been recognized, 
or recognwed in the same way, in all the systems of Indian 
philosophy. While the Vaigesika, the Sankhya and the 
Mimarnsi system accept, on the whole, the Nyñya view as 
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explained here, the Bauddha and th 


: : | e Advaita Vediüni | 
reject it and hold very different views. Sonn UA ayer 


3. Inference 
(D Definition of Inference 


After perception comes anumüna or inference. Anumana 
(anu—after, müna—-knowledge) literally means a cognition 


or knowledge which follows some other knowledge. Take 
s j the following illustrations: '' The hill 
— * VIR es is fiery, because it smokes and what- 
something, not by ob- : s, PN d , 6 
servation. se — ever smokes is fiery; Devadatta is 
the medium of a mark mortal, because he is a man, and all 
that is invariably re- * 

lated to it. men are mortal. In the first example, 
we pass from the perception of smoke 
in the hill to the knowledge of the existence of fire in 


it, on the ground of our previous knowledge of the universal 


relation between smoke and fire. In the second example. 


we know the mortality of Devadatta, which is not now 
perceived, from the presence of manhood in him. Thus 
we see that inference is a process of reasoning in which 
we- pass from the apprehension of some mark (linga) to 
that of something else, by virtue of a relation of invariable 
concomitance (vyapti) between the two. As Dr. B. N. Seal 
puts it: ‘‘ Anumana (inference) is the process of ascertain- 
ing, not by perception or direct observation, but through 


the instrumentality or medium of a mark, that a thing 
possesses a certain character.”’ 1 


(ii) The Constituents of Inference * 
From the definition of inference it will appear that an 
inference must have as its constituents 
ie end gn ‘Teast three terms and at least three proposi- 
axes propositions, tions. In inference we arrive at the 
knowledge of some character of a thing through the know- 


| The Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus, p. 250. 
2 Vide Muktdvali, 66-67. 
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ledge of some mark and that of its universal relation to the 
inferred character. Thus in the above inference of fire we 
know the unperceived fire in the hill through the perception 
of smoke in it and the knowledge of an invariable relation 
between smoke and fire. There is, first, the knowledge or 
apprehension of smoke as a mark in the hill. Secondly, 
there is a recollection of the relation of invariable 
concomitance between smoke and fire, as we have observed 
it in the past. ‘Thirdly, we have the resulting knowledge 
of the existence of the unperceived fire in the hill. Now in 
this inference the hill is the paksa (minor term), since it 
is the subject under consideration in the course of 
the inferential reasoning. Fire is the 
Pakga is the minor sidhya (major term), as that is some- 
term, sidhya the major i - : 
term, and sidhana the thing which we want to prove or establish 
e thse . in:relationito-the- bill by means of this 
inference. Smoke is the linga (middle 
term), as it is the mark or sign which indicates the presence 
of fire. It is also called the hetu or sidhana, i.e. the reason 
or ground of inference. Thus corresponding to the minor, 
major and middle terms of the syllogism, inference, in 
Indian logic, contains three terms, namely, paksa, sadhya 
and hetu. The paksa is the subject with which we are 
concerned in any inference. The sadhya is the object 
which we want to know in relation to the paksa or the 
inferable character of the paksa The hetu is the reason 
for our relating the sadhya to the paksa. It is the ground 
of our knowledge of the sadhya as related to the paksa. 


In order of the events which take place when a certain 
Ba aves stave anÀ thinker is inferring, the first step in 
propositions in an in- inference is the apprehension of the 
NU. a hetu (smoke) in the paksa (hill), the 
second, recollection of the universal relation between hetu 
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and sidhya (smoke and fire), and the last is the cognition 
of the sádhya (fire) as related to the paksa (hill. But as 
a matter of formal statement or verbal expression, the 
first step in inference is the predication of the sadhya with 
regard to the paksa, e.g. ‘‘ The hill is fiery." The second 
is the affirmation of the hetu as related to the paksa, e.g. 
'" Because the hill is smoky.’’ The third is the affirmation 
of the hetu as invariably related to the sadbya, e.g. 
' Wherever there is smoke, there is fire, as in the kitchen.” 
Thus in inference we must have at least three propositions. 
all of which are categorical and one must be affirmative 
and the others may be affirmative or negative. The first 
proposition corresponds to the conclusion of the syllogism, 
the second to the minor premise, and the third to the 
major premise. Thus inference, in Indian logic, may be 
said to be a syllogism consisting of three categorical 
propositions. But the order of the propositions is reversed 
in Indian logic, in so far as it puts the conclusion of the 
syllogism first, and its usual major premise last, in the 
formal statement of an inference. 
Indian logicians are agreed that so far as inference is 
Indian and Westen ®Vartha or for oneself, it requires no 
forms of the syllogism. formal statement by way of a number 
of propositions. It is only in the case of inference which is 
parürtha, t.e. meant to prove or demonstrate some truth, 
that we require to state an inference in the form of a rigorous 
chain of argument without any gap. This is the logical 
form of an inference. We may say that in Indian logic 
inference corresponds roughly, in respect of its form, to the 
categorical syllogism of Western logic. But there are 
certain important differences between the Indian and 
Western forms of the syllogism. In Western logic, the 
syllogism is generally stated in the form of threé proposi- 
tions, of which the first is the major premise, the second is 
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the minor premise, and the last is the conclusion. Accord- 
ing to the Naiyāyikas, however, inference, as a conclusive 
proof, must be stated in the form of five propositions, called 
its avayavas or members. ‘These are pratiyna, hetu, 
udāharaņa, upanaya, and nigamana.' The five-membered 
syllogism may be thus illustrated : 

(1) Ram is mortal (pratijnà) ; 

(2) Because he is a man (hetu); 

(3) All men are mortal, e.g. Socrates, Kant, Hegel 
(udabarana) ; 

(4) Ram also is a man (upanaya); 

(5) Therefore he is mortal (nigamana). 

The pratijnaà is the first proposition, which asserts 
something. The hetu is the second proposition, which 
states the reason for this assertion. The udaharana is the 
universal proposition, showing the connection between the 
reason and the asserted fact, as supported by known 
instances. Upanaya is the application of the universal 
proposition to the present case.  Nigamana is the conclusion 
which follows from the preceding propositions.’ 


(iD The Grounds of Inference ° 


Now we come to the consideration of vyapti or invariable 
concomitance between the middle term and 

—2 gu rbi condi- the major term, which is the logical ground 
mons of an inmerence- ef inference. In inference our knowledge 
of the sadhva (fire) as related to the paksa (hill) depends on the 


1 Vide Tarkabhásá, pp. 48-49. For a critical discussion of the logical 
form of inference, vide S. C. Chatterjee, The Nyàya Theory of Knowledge, 
Ch. XIII, | 

2 The Mimarmsakas and the Vedáüntins hold that the first three or the 
last three pyopositions suffice for inference. 

* Vide Tarkabhasa, pp. 7 f. ; Tarkasangraha, pp. 43 f. ; Bhdsapariccheda 
and Muktavali, pp. 137-88; Sarvadaréan., Ch. II; Paribhdsd, Ch. II. 
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previous knowledge of the hetu (smoke) as connected with the 
paksa on the one hand, and universally related to the sadhya, on 
the other. We infer that there is fire in the hill, because we 
see that there is smoke in the hill and know that smoke is 
always accompanied by fire. It appears, therefore, that an 
inference has two conditions. The first is a cognition of the 
hetu or middle term (smoke) in the paksa or minor term (the 
hill. The second is the relation of invariable concomitance 
between the middle and the major term. That there is fire in 
the hill is a conclusion which we can justify only if we know 
that there is an invariable concomitance between the hill-smoke 
and fire. This relation of invariable concomitance between the 
hetu and the sfidhya, or the middle term 
and the major term of inference is techni- 
cally called vyapti, and is regarded as the 
logical ground of inference, since it guarantees the truth of the 
conclusion. So the questions we are to consider now, are: 
What is vyüápti? How is vyapti known by us? 

With regard to the first question, we have to say that vyüpti 
literally means the state of pervasion. It 
implies a correlation between two facts, of 
which one is pervaded (vyapya), and the 
other pervades (vyüpaka). A fact is said to pervade another 
when it always accompanies the other. A fact is said to be 
pervaded by another when it is always accompanied by the other. 
In this sense smoke is pervaded by fire since it is always 
accompanied by fire, or all smoky objects are fiery. But while 
all smoky objects are fiery, all fiery objects are not smoky, e.3. 
the red-hot iron ball. A vyüpti between terms of unequal exten- 
sion, such as smoke and fire, is called asamavyapti or visama- 
vyapti. It is a relation of non-equipollent concomitance between 
two terms. from one of which we may infer the other, but not vice 
versa. «We may infer fire from smoke, but not smoke from fire. 
As distinguished from this, a vyapti between two terms of equal 
extension is called samavyapti or equipollent concomitance. 
Here the vyapti holds between two terms which are co- 
extensive, so that we may infer either of them from the other, 
e.g. ' nameable ' and * knowable.' Whatever is nameable is 
knowable, and vice versa. 


Vyapti is the logical 
condition of inference. 


There are two kinds 
of vyapti. 


For any inference the minimum condition is some kind of 
vvapti between the middle and the major term. This satisfies 
the fundamental law of syllogistic inference that one of the 
premises must be universal. Now the vyüpti between the 
middle and the major term means generally a relation of co- 
existence (sihacarya) between the two, e.g. ''Whezgever there 
is smoke, there is fire." Every case of co-existence, however, 
is not a case of vyapti. In many instances fire may co-exist - 
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with smoke. Still there is no vyapti or universal relation 
between fire and smoke, since there may be fire without smoke. 
The reason is that in such cases the relation of co-existence is 
dependent on certain conditions (upadhi) other than the terms 
related. Thus the presence of smoke in fire is conditioned by 
wet fuel (ardrendhana). So we are to say that vvapti is that 
VIEN in an. invari. relation of co-existence between the middle 
able and unconditiana] and the major term which is independent 
relation of concomit- Of all conditions. It is an invariable and 
ance between the unconditional relation of  concomitance 
mde and the major (niyata anaupādhika sarnbandha) between 
— the middle and the major term. 
The second question is: How is vyipti known? How do 
l we get a universal proposition like “ all 
a aak lrir ——— of smoky objects are fiery,” or '' all men are 
— mortal”? This is the problem of induc- 
tion. For the Carvakas, who are radical empiricists, there is 
no problem, because there is no inference as a source of true 
knowledge. All the other systems of Indian philosophy which 
admit the validity of inference try to solve this problem in some 
way or other. The Buddhists base the knowledge of universal 
propositions on the principles of causali 
Peper method. and assentin] identity. which they — 
as a priori and necessary principles of human thought and 
action. If two things are related as cause and effect, we know 
that they are’ universally related, for there cannot be any effect 
without its cause. To determine the causal relation between 
them, the Buddhists adopt the method of paücakürani which is 
as follows: (a) neither the cause nor the effect is perceived, 
(b) the cause is perceived, (c) immediately, the effect is perceived, 
(d) the cause disappears, (e) immediately, the effect disappears. 
Similarly, if two things are essentially identical (i.e. possess a 
common essence), they must be universally related. All men 
are animals, because animality belongs to the essence of both, 
and men without animality will not be men. 
The Vedantins hold that vyüpti or the universal proposition 
is the result of an induction by simple 
CThe Vedüntin' enumeration. It is derived from the 
method. uncontradicted experience of agreement in 
: presence between two things. When we 
find that two things go together or co-exist, and that there is no 
exception to their relation  (vyabhicürüdaréane sati sahacüradar- 
Sanam), we may take them as universally related. 


‘The Naiyüyikas agree with the Vedantins in holding that 
vyüpti is established by the uncontradicted experience of the 
relation between two things, and not on any a priori principle 
like causality or essential identity. They, however, go further 
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than the Vedāntins and supplement uncontradicted experience 
of the relation between two facts by tarka or indirect proof and 
ba "by sümàünvalaksana perception. The Nya 

SONO merion 5— of ALAR or a orale nd 
; be analysed into the following steps: First 

we observe that there is a relation of agreement in presence 
ES (anvaya) between two things, or that in all 
(a) anvaya, cases in which one is present, the other 
x . also is present, e.g. wherever there is 
smoke, there is fire. Secondly, we see that there is uniform 
agreement in absence (vyatireka) between them, e.g. wherever 
(b) TRUE there is no fire, there is no smoke. These 
dU ' two steps taken together correspond very 


well to Mill's Joint Method of Agreement in presence and in 


absence. Thirdly, we do not observe any contrary instance in 
(e). vyabhic&r&graha which one of them is present without the 
=. aragrana, other (vyabhicadrigraha). From this we 
may conclude that there must be a natural relation of invariable 
concomitance between the two things. 

(Still we cannot be sure if the relation in question is uncon- 
ditional or free from vpidhis, which a real vyüpti must be. 
Hence the fourth step of the inductive method is elimination of 

| upüdhis or conditions on which the relation 

(dY wupüdhinirása, may possibly be dependent) (upüdbinirasa). 

I put on the switch and there is light; if 

I do not, there is no light. "From this if anybody concludes 
that there is a vaypti or invariable relation between switching 
on and lighting the room, then he would commit the mistake of 
ignoring the upiidhi or condition, viz. the electric current, in the 
presence of which alone there can be light. This upàadhi, viz. 
electric current, must be present when there is light, but it 
may not be present wherever there is switching on. So an 
upadhi is defined as a' term which is co-extensive with the 
major (sadhyasamavyapta) but not with the middle term of an 
inference (avyüptasadhana). Taking the stock example, when 
one infers the existence of smoke from fire, one relies on the 
conditional relation of fire to smoke, since fire is attended with 
smoke on the condition of its being fire from “wet fuel.'* It 
will be seen here that the condition '' wet fuel” is always 
related to the major term ''smoky,'" but not so related to the 
middle term ''fire," as there are cases of fire without ** wet 
fuel." Hence to eliminate the suspected conditions of an 


1 The inference is like this: .'" Whatever is fiery is smoky; X is 
fiery; therefore, X is smoky." Here the conclusion is contradicted by the 


red-hot iron ‘ball, lightning, etc. The reason is that the relation of the middle 


" fiery '" to the major ''smoky '" is conditional on its being fiery from 


3 


oe 


middle term is unconditional. 
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invariable relation between two things we must make repeated 
observation (bhüyodarsana) of their agreement in presence and 
in absence under varying circumstances. If in the course of 
this process we see that there is no material circumstance 
which is present or absent just when the major term is present 
or absent, we are to understand that its concomitance with the 
| In this way we can exclude all 
the suspected conditions of a relation of invariable c incomi- 
tance between the middle and the major term and say that it is 
a relation of vyāpti or invariable and unconditional concomi- 
tance. 
But there is still room for a sceptical doubt about the vyapti 
or universal proposition thus arrived at. It may be urged by a 
sceptic like Hume or the Carvaka that so-far as our past and ` 
present experience is concerned, there is no exception to the 
uniform relation of concomitance between smoke and fire. But 
there is no knowing whether this relation holds good in distant 
regions, like the planets, or will hold good in the remote future. 
To end this sceptical doubt, the Naiyüyikas try next to fortify 
| dark the induction by tarka. The proposition 
(e Ex. "all smoky objects are fiery’’ may be 
indirectly proved by a tarka like this: If this proposition is 
false, then its contradictory, ‘‘some smoky objects are not 
fiery,'"" must be true. This means that there may be smoke 
without fire. But this supposition is contradicted by the law of 
universal causation, for to say that there may be smoke without 
fire is just to say that there may be an effect without a cause (since 
fire is the only known cause of smoke). If any one has the obsti- 
nacy to say that sometimes there may be effects without causes. 
he must be silenced by reference to the practical contradictions 
(vyaghata) involved in his position. If there can be an effect 
without a cause, why seek for fire to smoke your cigar or to 
cook our food? This process of indirect proof in the Nyaya 
may be said to correspond roughly to the method of reductio ad 
absurdum in Western logic. 


Although the Naiydyikas take great pains to establish 
vyipti or a universal proposition on the 

ON Nephi dn acea ground of the observation of particular 
an te Seta facts, still they feel that a generalisation 
from particulars as mere particulars cannot give us that certainty 
which we claim when we lay down a general proposition like “all 
men are mortal." The proposition ‘‘all crows are black“ is not 
so certain as the proposition ''all men are mortal." We find it 
less dificult to think of a crow which is not black, than to think 
of a man who is not mortal. Just as a cuckoo may be black or 
grey and spotted, so crows may be black or dark, grey or brown. 
We cannot, however, seriously and honestly think of ourselves 
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as immortal, and regulate our practical activities accordingly. 
Why this difference in the sense of security or certainty? The 
answer that naturally —— itself and that not unreasonably, 
is that while there is nothing in the nature of a crow to prevent 
it from being grey or brown, there seems to be something in the 
nature of man that makes him mortal. We say that all crows. 
are black, not because they cannot be otherwise, but because 
they happen to be so, as far as we have seen. On the other 
hand, we say that all men are mortal because they are men, i.e. 
because they possess some essential nature, manhood, which is 
related to mortality. This becomes clear when we say that 
“A, B, C are mortal, not because they are A, B, C but because 
they are men.” It follows from this that an inductive 
generalisation must be ultimately based on the knowledge of 
the essential nature of things, t.e. the class-essence or the 
universal in them. Hence it is that the Naiyüvikas finally 
establish an induction by simanyalaksana perception.’ They 
hold that a universal proposition like ''all men are mortal,’ or 
"all smoky objects are fiery," must be due to the perception 
of the universal ‘‘manhood"’ as related to ''mortality,'" or that 
of '"smokeness'' as related to ''fireness.' It is only when we 
perceive ‘‘manhood’’ as related to mortality that we can say that 
all men are mortal, for to perceive *‘manhood"’ is to perceive all 
men so far as they are man-as-such, and not this or that man. 
So we may say that the essence of induction is not an inference 
of the form ‘‘some men are mortal; therefore, all men are mortal. '' 
This is not a logically valid inference, because there is an 
obvious illicit distribution of the subject term men. On the 
other hand, induction is a process of generalisation from the 
particulars of experience through the knowledge of the class- 
essences or universals underlying such particulars.” 


(iv) The Classification of Inference z 


As we have seen before, inference is, in Indian logic, a 
combined deductive-inductive reasoning consisting of at 
least three categorical propositions. All inferences are thus 
pure syllogisms of the, categorical type which are at once 
formally valid and materially true. Hence we have not 


| o 2 
1 ide Muktüvali, p. 280; Tattvacintamani, ii, pp. 158-54. 
a Kor. a some aimilac theory of induction the reader may be 
referred to R. M. Eaton, General Logic, Part IV. Vide The .Nyàya Theory 
of Knowledge, Chaps. X. XII, for a fuller account. 


» 
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here a classification of inferences into deductive and 
inductive, immediate ‘and mediate,» syllogistic and Mon- 
syllogistic, pure and mixed types. The Naiyāyikas give us 
three different classifications of inferences which we shall 
now consider. 
| ^ According to the first classification, inference is of two 
TN kinds, namely, svartha and _ parartha. 
Se arate jp ee hepa This is a psychological classification 
as p oe meant for one- which has in view the use or purpose 
N , which an inference serves. An in- 
ference may be intended either for the acquisition of some 
knowledge on our part or for the demonstration of a known 
truth to other persons. In the first case we have svarthanu- 
mana or inference for oneself. In the second, we have 
pardrthanumana or inference meant for others. The first 
is illustrated by a man who first perceives a mass of smoke in 
the hill, then remembers that there is a universal relation 
between smoke and fire, and finally infers that there is fire 
^in the hill. On the other hand, an inference is parartha 
when in making it a man aims at proving or demonstrating 
the truth of the conclusion to other men. This is illustrated 
when a man, having inferred or known the existence of fire 
in a hill, tries to convince another man who doubts or 
questions the truth of his knowledge, and argues like this : 
.'* The hill must be fiery; because it smokes; and whatever 
is smoky is fiery, e.g. the kitchen; so also the hill is smoky ; 
therefore, it is fiery.'' ! 
According to another classification, we have three kinds 
It is pürvavat or of inferences, namely, pürvavat, sesavat 
gegavat, according as an 
it passes from cause to and samanyatodrsta.* This classification 
— or from effect 19. has reference to the nature of the vyapti 
or universal relation between the middle and the major 


Vide Tarkasangraha, pp. 46-49. 
2 Vide Nydya-sit. and B G, 1.1.5. 
>» 
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aim. While pürvavat and $esavat inferences are based 
on tansal uniformity the last is based on non-causal 
"uniformity. A cause is defined as the invariable and 
unconditional antecedent of an effect. Conversely, an effect 
is the invariable and unconditional consequent of a T 
Accordingly, , a purvavat inference is that in which «we 
infer the 'unperceived effect from a perceived cause. , €.g. 
the inference of future rain from the appearance of dark 
heavy clouds in the sky. A Sesavat inference is that in 
which we infer the unperceived cause from a perceived 
effect, e.g. the inference of past rain from the swift muddy 
current of the river. ln these two kinds of inference, the f 
vyāpti or universal relation between the middle and the 
major term is a uniform relation of causality between them. 
They are thus dependent on what is known as '' scientific 
induction." In s&manyatodrsta inference, however, the 
vyapti or universal relation between the middle and the 
major term does not depend on a causal 
duris gae tats Mom uniformity. ‘Che middle term is related ; 
— —— E to the major neither as a cause nor as an 
tween objects of ex- effect. We infer the one from the other 
gepenos. „j not because we know them to be causally 
connected, but because they are uniformly related in our 
experience. This is illustrated when, on. peoi 


* 











eeing the 
different positions of the moon at long intervals, we infér ~ 
that it moves, although the motion might not have been 
pérceived by us. In the case of other things, whenever 
we pereeive change of position, we perceiye notion also. 
Fróm - this we infer motion in the moon, g the ugh the 
moyement of sthe planet is not perceived: ‘Similz 
may infer” the cloven hoof of an unknown — animal simply , | 
by seeing its horns. These. inferences depend not on /a 4 
causal connection, but on certain obsegyed points of general 

'1 Vide Tarkabhasa, p. 2; Tarkasafgraha , and Tattva- ipia, pp. 35-36. 
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similarity between different objects of experience. Samanya- 
todrsta inference is thus similar to analogical argument.* 


A third classification gives us the three kinds of kevalanvayi 
| kevalavyatireki and anvayavyatireki infer- 
Inference is called — ences.* This classification is more logical 
evalanvayi when inasmuch as it is based on the nature of the 
based on a middle induction by which we get the knowledge 
term which is only : : ; ; 
positively related to of vyüpti, on which inferences depend. An 
the major term. inference is called kevalanvayi when it is 
based on a middle term which is only 
positively related to the major term. Hence the knowledge 
of vyapti beween the middle and the major term is arrived at 
‘only through the method of agreement in presence (anvaya), 
since there is no negative instance of their agreement in 
absence. This is illustrated by the following inference: 


All knowable objects are nameable ; 
The pot is a knowable object ; 
Therefore the pot is nameable. 


In this inference the major premise is a universal affirmative 
proposition in which the predicate ''nameable'' is affirmed of 
all knowable objects. It is not really possible for us to deny 
the predicate with regard to the subject and say that here is a 
knowable object which is not nameable, because we have at 
least to speak of it as ““unnameable.’’ The minor premise and 
the conclusion of this inference are also universal affirmative 
propositions and cannot be otherwise. Hence, in its logical 
form, this inferenee is a syllogism of the first mood of the first 
figure, technically called Barbara. 

A kevalavyatireki inference is that in which the middle 

|. ., term is only negatively related to the major 
when uera TMireki term. It depends on a v*üpti between 
is only negatively re- the absence of the major term and that of 
lated to the major. the middle term. Accordingly, the know- 

ledge of vyüpti is here arrived at only 
through the method of agreement in absence (vyatireka), since 
there is no positive instance of agreement in presence between 

1 > 

a According to another interpretation, pürvavat inference is that which 
is based on previous experience of the concomitance between two things and 
$esavat is pari$ega or inference by elimination, €.g. sound is a quality, hecause 
it cannot be a substance or an activity or anything else. 

2 Vide Tarkasangraha, pp. 51-52, Bhàsüpariccheda and Muktávali, 
pp. 142-43. * 
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. the middle and the major term excepting the minor term. This 
is illustrated thus by the Naiyayikas: 


What is not different-from-other-elements has no smell ; 
The earth has smell ; 
Therefore the earth is different-from-other-elements.! 


In this inference the major premise is a universal negative 
proportion in which the predicate or the middle term ‘‘ smell "' 
is denied of the subject or the negative of the major term 
““different-from-other-elements.’’ It is not possible for us to 
affirm the predicate “smell” of any other subject excepting 
the earth which is the minor term of the inference. Hence 
the only way in which we can relate the middle to the major 
is the negative way of saying that ‘‘what is not different from 
the other elements has no smell.’’ Hence the major premise 
is a universal negative proposition arrived at only through the 
method of agreement in absence between the major and the 
middle term. The minor premise is an affirmative proposition. 
But although one of the premises is negative, the conclusion is 
affirmative, which is against the general canons of the syllogism 
in Formal Logic. Hence we are to say that this inference is 
not any of the valid moods of syllogism recognized by Formal 
Logic, nor should we forcibly convert the conclusion into a 
negative proposition. But the validity of such an inference has 
been admitted by Bradley as a special case of negative 
reasoning.? 


. An inference is called anvayavyatireki when its middle term is 
both positively and negatively related to the 

It is anvayavyatireki major term. In it there is a vyapti or uni- 
n A ge cos ERS versal relation between the middle and the 
Barava. lated to major term in respect of both their presence 
the major term. and absence. So the knowledge of the 
vyāpti or the universal proposition is based 

on the Joint Method of agreement in presence (anvaya) and in 
absence (vyatireka). The universal proposition is affirmative 
when it is the result of the observation of positive instances of 
agreement in presence, and negative when based on the obser- 
vation of negative instances of agreement in absence, between 
the middle and the major term. The difference between the 
universal affirmative and negative propositions (anvaya and 
vyatirekavyapti) is that the subject of the affirmative proposition 


! Another example of such inference would be: The sun is different 
from other planets, since it is stationary, and what is not different from tho 
other planets is not stationary. e 

2 Cj. Bradley, Principles of Logic, Vol. I, pp. 274-88. 
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becomes predicate and the contradictory of the predicate becomes 
subject in the corresponding negative proposition. Hence 
anvayavyatireki inference may be based on both universal affir- 
mative and universal negative propositions. It is illustrated in 
the following pair of inferences: 


(1) All smoky objects are fiery; 
The hill is smoky; 
Therefore the hill is fiery. 

(2) No non-fiery object is smoky; 
The hill A Soks. y 
Therefore the hill is fiery. 


(v) The Fallacies of Inference’ 


The fallacies of inference (hetvábhasa) in Indian logic 
Fallacies in Indien "© all material fallacies. So far as the 
logic are all material logical form of inference is concerned, it 
fallacies, : : 
is the same for all inferences. There 
is, strictly speaking, no fallacious form of inference in logic, 
since all inferences must be put in one or other of the valid 
forms. Hence if there is any fallacy of inference, that 
must be due to the material conditions on which the truth 
of the constituent premises depends. It may be observed 
here that in the Aristotelian classification of fallacies into 
those in dictione and those extra dictionem there is no 
mention of the formal fallacies of inference like the undistri- 
buted middle, the illicit process of the major or minor term, 
and so forth. The reason for this, as Eaton ? rightly points 
out, is that '' to one trained in the arts of syllogistic reason- 
ing, they are not sufficiently persuasive to find a place even 
among sham arguments." As for Aristotle's fallacies in 
dictione, t.e., those that occur through the ambiguous use 
of words, they are all included by the Naiyàyika among the 
fallacies of chala, játi and nigrahasthána with their numerous 
subdivisions. 


1 Vide Tarkasangraha, pp. 54-60. 
2 General Logic, p. 334. 
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In Indian Logic, a material fallacy is technically called 
hetvabhdsa, a word which literally means a hetu or reason 
which appears as, but really is not, a valid reason. The 
material fallacies being ultimately due to such fallacious 
reasons, the Naiyayikas consider all these as being cases of 

hetvabhasa. According to the Naiyayi- 
There are five kinds kas, there are five kinds of material 


of materia] fallacies. 
fallacies. These are (1) Savyabhicára, (2) 
Viruddha, (3) Satpratipaksa, (4) Asiddha, (5) Badhita.’ 


The first kind of fallacy is called savyabhiciara or the irregular 
middle. To illustrate: 


The first is called All bipeds are rational; 
savyabhicára or the Swans are bipeds; 
irregular middle. Therefore swans are rational. 


The conclusion of this inference is false. But why? Because 
the middle term ‘biped’ is not uniformly related to the major 
‘rational.’ It is related to both rational and  non-rational 
creatures. Such a middle term is called savyabhicira or the 
irregular middle. 


The savyabhicira hetu or the irregular middle is found to 
lead to no one single conclusion, but to different opposite conclu- 
sions. This fallacy occurs when the ostensible middle term 
violates the general rule of inference, namely, that it must be 
universally related to the major term, or that the major term 
must be present in all cases in which the middle is present. 
The savyabhicira middle, however, is not uniformly concomitant 
with the major term. It is related to both the existence and 
the non-existence of the major term, and is, therefore, also 
called anaikantika or an inconstant concomitant of the major 
term. Hence from such a middle term we can infer both the 
existence and the non-existence of the major terms. To take 
another illustration : 


All knowable objects are fiery; 
The hill is knowable; 
Therefore the hill is fiery. 


Here the middle 'knowable' is indifferently related to both 
fiery objects like the kitchen, and fireless objects like the 


1 Vide The Nyàáya Theory of Knowledge, Ch. XIV, for a detailed 
account of the fallacies. 
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lake. All knowables being thus not fiery, we cannot argue that 
a hill is fiery because it is knowable. Rather, it is as much 
true to say that, for the same reason, the hill is fireless. 


The second kind of fallacy is called viruddha or the contra- 
dictory middle. Take this inference:  ''Air 
The second is virad- 18 heavy, because it is empty.” In this 
dha or the contradic- inference the middle term ‘empty’ is con- 
tory middle. tradictory because it disproves the heavi- 
ness of air. Thus the viruddha or the 
contradictory middle is one which disproves the very proposition 
which it is meant to prove. This happens when the ostensible 
middle term, instead of proving the existence of the major, in 
the minor, which is intended by it, proves its non-existence 
therein. Thus to take the Naiyayikas' illustration, if one argues, 
"Sound is eternal, because it is caused,” we have a fallacy of 
the virudda or contradictory middle. The middle term, ‘caused’ 
does not prove the eternality of sound, but its non-eternality, 
because whatever is caused is non-eternal. The distinction 
between the savyabhicara and the viruddha is that while the 
former only fails to prove the conclusion, the latter disproves 
it or proves the contradictory proposition. 


The third kind of fallacy is called satpratipaksa or the infer- 
entially contradicted middle. This fallacy 


The third is —— arises when the ostensible middle term of 
pm i use in Aen. an inference is validly contradicted by some 
middle. other middle term which proves the non- 


existence of the major term of the first 
inference. Thus the inference ''sound is eternal, because it is 
audible'' is validly contradicted by another inference like this: 
"sound is non-eternal, because it is produced like a pot.” 
Here the non-existence of eternality (which is the major term 
of the first inference) is proved by the second inference with its 
middle term ' produced ' as against the first inference with its 
middle * audible.” The distinction between the viruddha and 
thesatpratipaksa is that, while in the former the middle itself 
proves the contradictory of its conclusion, in the latter the con- 
tradictory of the conclusion is proved by another inference 
based on another middle term. 
The fourth kind of fallacy is called asiddha or sadhyasama, 
Eur i.c., the unproved middle. The sādhya- 
His teur PAE ARER sama middle is one which is not yet proved, 
dle. sen ' but requires to be proved, like the 
| sadhya or the major term. This means 
that thesaádhyasama middle is not a proved or an established 
fact, but an astddha or unproved assumption. The fallacy of 
the asiddha occurs when the middle term is wrongly assumed 
in any of the premises, and so cannot be taken to prove the 


truth of the conclusion. Thus when one argues, 
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"the sky-lotus 
is fragrant because it has lotusness in it like a natural lotus,’’ 


the middle has no locus standi, since the sky-lotus is non- 
existent, and is, therefore asiddha or a merely assumed but not 


proved fact. 


- The last kind of fallacy is called badhita or the non-inferen. 
tially contradicted middle. It is the osten. 


The fifth is called sible middle term of an inference, the non- 


badhita or the non- 


= ferential! contra.  €Xistence of whose major is ascertained by 
dicted: middie. means of some other pramüna or source of 

knowledge. This is illustrated by the 
argument:  '' Fire is cold, because it is a substance.” Here 


‘coldness’ is the sadhya or major term, and ‘substance’ is the 
middle term. Now the non-existence of coldness, nay more, 
the existence of hotness is perceived in fire by our sense of 
touch. So we are to reject the middle ‘substance’ as a con. 
tradicted middle. The fallacy of satpratipaksa, as explained 
before, is different from this fallacy of badhita, because in the 
former one inference is contradicted by another inference, while 
in the latter an inference is contradicted by perception or some 
other non-inferential source of knowledge. Another example 


of badhita would be: Sugar is sour, because it produces 
acidity. 


4.  Upamüána or Comparison 


Upamana is the third source of valid knowledge accept- 


ed by the Nyàya. It is the source of 
siete mening obitote our knowledge of the relation between 
through a given des- 4 name and things so named or between 
dm a word and its denotation (safjfüüsarmjii- 
satnbandha). We have such knowledge when we are told 
by some authoritative person that a word denotes a class 
of objects of a certain description and then, on the basis 
of the given description, apply the word to some object or 
objects which fit in with that description, although we 
might not have seen them before. For example, a man, 
who does not know what a gavaya’ or wild cow is, may be 
told by a forester that it is an animal like the cow. Tf 
: In some parts of India, the ' gavaya ' is more commonly known ms 

* nilgai." 
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subsequently he happens to meet with such an animal in 
the forest and knows or recognizes it as a gavaya, then his 
knowledge will be due to upamàna or comparison.’ A boy, 
who does not know what a jackdaw is, may be told by you 
that it is like a crow, but of bigger size and glazy black 
colour. When next he sees a jackdaw and says, ' this 
must be a jackdaw,' we know that he has learnt the deno- 
tation of the word. To take another example from Dr. 
L. S. Stebbing,? suppose you do not know what '' saxo- 
phone " means. You may be told by a musician: “ A 
saxophone is a musical instrument something like a 
U-shaped trumpet.” If, on subsequently seeing a saxo- 
phone, you are able to give its name, it will be clear that 
you understand what saxophone '" means. Now, upa- 
mana is just this way of knowing the denotation of words, 
or the relation between names and the objects denoted by 
them. The grounds of our knowledge in upamāna are a 
given description of the objects to be known and a percep- 
tion of their similarity, etc. to the familiar objects mention- 
ed in the description. A man recognizes a gavaya as such 
just when he perceives its similarity to the cow and remem- 
bers the description, ''£he gavaya is an animal resembling the 


273 


cow 


That upamána or comparison, as explained by the Naiyayi- 
kas, is a distinct source of valid knowledge, 

Other systems on the has not been recognized in the other 
nature of upamüna. systems of Indian philosophy. The 
Carvakas * contend that upamanais not a. 

pramána at all, since it cannot give us any true knowledge 
about the denotation of words as maintained by the Naiyayikas. 
The Buddhist logicians recognize upamüna as a form of valid 
knowledge, but they reduce it to perception and testimony, so 


1 Kide Tarkasangraha, pp. 62-68. 

? Modern Introduction to Logic, p. 13. 

3 Vide Nydya-bhdsya, 1.1.6; Nydyamanjari, pp. 141-42. 
4 Vide Nyàya-süt. and Bhasya, 2.1.42. 


F 
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that we do not require a separate source of knowledge like 
upamaàna.! So also, the Vaiséesika* and the  Saünkhya? system 
explain upamüana as a form of inference, and therefore, neither 
a distinct type of knowledge nor an independent way of knowing. 
The Jainas* reduce upamana to pratyabhijüà or recognition. 
While recognizing upamina as a separate source of knowledge, 
the Mimüimsakas* and the Vedüntins * explain it in a different 
way which will be considered under the Mimiamsa.’ 


' b. Sabda or Testimony 
(7) The Nature and Classification of Sabda 


Sabda is the last pramāna accepted by the Nyàya. 


Literally $abda means verbal knowledge. 


Sabda consists, in is . : 
— — It is the knowledge of objects derived 


meaning of the state. from words or sentences. All verbal 
ment of a trustworthy k fan h S =r 
person. nowledge, owever, is not valid. 


Hence sabda., as a pramana, is defined 
in the Nyaya as valid verbal testimony. It consists in the 
assertion of a trustworthy person.* A verbal statement is 
valid when it comes from a person who knows the truth and 
speaks -the truth about anything for the guidance of other 
persons.” But it is a matter of common observation that 
a sentence or statement is not by itself sufficient to give 
us any knowledge of things. Nor again does the mere 
perception of the words of a sentence lead to any knowledge 
about objects. It is only when one perceives the words 
and understands their meanings that he acquires any know- 


Vide Nydayararttika, 1.1.6. 
Vide Tarkasangraha and Dipika, p. 68. 
Tattvakaumudi, p. 5. 
Prameyakamalamártanda, Ch. ITT. 
Süstradipikà, pp. 74-76. 
Vedánta-Paribhásá, Ch. IIL 
Vide The Nyàya Theory of Knowledge, Ch. XVI, far a critical 
liscussion of upamána as a distinct source of knowledge. 
s Nyàáya-süt., 1.1.7. 
* "lürkikarakgü, pp. 94-05, 
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ledge from a verbal statement. Hence while the validity 
of verbal knowledge depends on its being based on the state- 
ment of a trustworthy person, its possibility depends on the 
understanding of the meaning of that statement. Hence 
$abda or testimony, as a source of valid knowledge, consists 
in understanding the meaning of the statement of a 
trustworthy person.’ 


There are two ways of classifying £abda or verbal know- 
"Th ledge. According to the one, there are 

ere are two ways j | 
of classifying éabda, two kinds of gabda, namely, that relating 
which give us (a) : * 
drstártha and adrst- to perceptible objects (drstartha), and 
rie : that relating to imperceptible objects 
(adrstartha).* Under the first head we are to include the 
trustworthy assertions of ordinary persons, the saints and 
the scriptures in so far as they bear on the perceptible 
objects of the world, e.g. the evidence given by witness in 
law courts, the statements of a reliable farmer about plants, 
the scriptural injunctions to perform certain rifes to bring 
about rain-fall, etc. The second will include all the trust- 
worthy assertions of ordinary persons, saints, prophets and the 
scriptures in so far as they bear on supersensible réalities, 
€.g. the scientists' assertions about atoms, ether, electrons, 
vitamins, etc., the prophets' instructions about virtue and 
vice, the scriptural texts on God, freedom and immortality. 


According to another classification, there are two kinds 
of testimony, the scriptural (vaidika) 
(b) ee and vai and the secular (laukika).? In vaidika 


dika sabda. 
testimony we have the words of God. 


Vaidika or scriptural testimony is thus perfect and infallible 
by its very nature. But laukika or secular testimony is 


! Tarkasahgreha, p. 73; Bhásáparicecheda and Muktácali, 81. 
2 Nyāya-sut. and Bhasya, 1. 1. 8. 
? Tarkasangraha, p. 73; Tarkabhāşā, p. 14. 
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not all valid. It is the testimony of human beings and 
may, therefore, be true or false. Of laukika testimony, only 
that which proceeds from trustworthy persons is valid, but 
not the rest. It will be observed here that the first classi- 
fication of testimony (sabda) has reference to the nature 
of the objects of knowledge, the second to the nature of the 
source of knowledge. But the two classifications, given by 


different Naiyayikas, agree in implying that testimony 


must always be personal, i.e. based on the words of some 
trustworthy person, human or divine. In respect of their 
truth, however, there is no difference among the trustworthy 
statements of an ordinary person, a saint, a prophet, and the 
scriptures as revealed by God.’ 


(ii) The Logical Structure of a Sentence 


Sabda or testimony, we have seen, gives us knowledge 
about certain things through the understanding of the meaning 
of sentences, either spoken or written by some authoritative 
Pram ence the question is: What is a sentence and how 

zr .does it become intelligible? A sentence, 


A  gentence is # we are told, is a group of words (pada) 
group Sf words stain arranged in a certain way. A word, again, 
— HS UN CS is a group of letters arranged in a fixed 


order.? The essential nature of a word lies 
in its meaning. A word is that which has a fixed relation 
to some object, so as to recall it whenever it is heard or 
read, i.e. it means an object. So we may ‘say that words 
are significant symbols. This capacity of words to mean their 
respective objects is called their sakti or potency, and it 1s 
said to be due to the will of God’. That a word hag a fixed 
and an unalterable relation to certain things only, or that this 
word always means this object and not others, is ultimately 
due to the Supreme Being who is the ground and_ reason 
of all the order and uniformity that we find in the world. 


1 For a critical discussion of áabda as an independegt source of 
knowledge, vide The Nyüya Theory of Knowledge, pp. 881-89. 
Tarkasangraha, pp. 63-64. 
3 ë Ibid., p. 64. 
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A sentence (vükya) is a combination of words having a 
— ats certain meaning. Any combination of 
— — elligible words, however, does not make a significant 
tence : sentence. The construction of an intelli- 

a gible sentence must conform to four 
conditions. These are akanksa, yogyatā, sannidhi and tātparya.' 

By ākāùkşā or expectancy is meant that quality of the 

words of a sentence by which they expect 

(a) Akāħñkşā or the or imply one another. Generally speaking, 

Eana I Es ae irn & word eannot by itself convey a complete 

for expressing a com. Meaning. It must be brought into relation 

plete sense. with other words in order to express a 

| full judgment. When one hears the word 

‘ bring,’ he at once asks: ' what?’ The verb ' bring ' has a need 

for some other words denoting some object or objects, e.g. ' the 

jar." Akanksa is this mutual need that the words of a sentence 
have for one another in order to express a complete sense. 

The second condition of the combination of words in a 

sentence is their yogyatā or mutual fitness. 
EEUU EAA OE * It consists in the absence of contradiction 
ora aa in the relation of objects denoted by a 

sentence. When the meaning of a sentence 
is not contradicted, there is yogyatà or fitness between its 
constituent words. The sentence ' moisten with fire ' is devoid 
of meaning, because there is a contradiction between ' fire ' 
and ‘moistening.’ 

Sannidhi or asattiis the third condition of verbal knowledge. 

It consists in the juxtaposition or proximity 
(c) esi pas or e between the different words of a sentence. 
eres x ee ° If there is to be an intelligible sentence, 
then its constituent words must be conti- 
nuous with one another in time or space. Spoken words 
cannot make a sentence when separated by long intervals of 
time. Similarly, written words cannot construct a sentence 
when they are separated by long intervals of space. Thus the 
words ‘bring—a—cow’ will not make a sentence when uttered 
on three days or written on three pages, even though they 
possess the first two marks of Akanksi or expectancy and 
yogyata or fitness. 

Tütparya as a condition of verbal knowledge stands for the 

meaning intended to be conveyed by a 
. (d) Tütparya or the sentence. A word may mean different 
cee cae eres * things in different cases. Whether it 
nc Creed y means this or that thing in a particular 
v " case depends on the intention of the person 
who uses the word. To understand the meaning of a sentence, 


1 Tarkasangraha, p. 72; Bhüsüpariccheda, p. 83, 
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therefore, we must consider the intention of the writer or the 
speaker who uses it. Thus when a man is asked to bring a 
‘bat,’ he is at a loss to understand whether he is told to 
bring a particular kind of animal or a wooden implement, for 
the word means both. This can be ascertained only if we 
know the intention of the speaker. Hence the understanding 
of a sentence depends on the understanding of its titparya 
or intended meaning. In the case of ordinary sentences used 
by human beings, we can ascertain their taitpurya from the 
context (prakarana) in which they are used. For the under- 
standing of the Vedic texts we are to tuke the help of the 
logical rules of interpretation systematized by the Mimiamsa. 


IIT. THe NyAva THEORY or THE PHYSICAL WORLD ’ 


So far we have considered the Nyàya doctrine of 
DENIS Is ths world pramana or the methods of knowledge. 
— of know- Now we come to the second fopic of 
prameya or the objects of knowledge. 
According to the Naiyàyikas, the objects of knowledge are 
the self, the body, the senses and their objects, knowledge, 
mind (manas), pravriti or activity, dosa or the mental 
imperfections, pretyabhava or rebirth, phala or the feelings 
of pléasure and pain, duhkha or suffering, apavarga or 
absolate freedom from all sufferings. There are also such 
objects as dravya or substance, guna or quality, karma or 
motion, sāmānya or the universal, visetza or particularity, 
samavaya or the relation of inherence, and  abhava or 
non-existence. 


All of these prameyas or knowables are not to be found 

Of these, the physi- in the physical world, because it includes 
—— elements, time. only those objects that are either physi- 
stitute the physical cal (bhüta) or somehow belong to the 
— world of physical nature. Thus the 
self, its attribute of knowledge and manas are not at all 


physical. Time and space are two substances which 


1 Vide Nyüya-sut. and Phasya, 1. 1. 9-22. 
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although different from the physical substances, yet somehow 
belong to the physical world. Akasa is a physical substance 
which is not a productive cause of anything. The physical 
world is constituted by the four physical substances of earth, 
water, fire and air. The ultimate constituents of these four 
substances are the eternal and unchanging atoms of earth, 
water, fire and air. Akaáas or ether, kala or time, and 
dik or Space are eternal and infinite substances, each being 
one single whole. Thus the physical world is the product 
of the four kinds of atoms of earth, water, fire and air. 
lt contains all the composite products of these atoms, and 
their qualities and relations, including organic bodies, the 
senses, and the sensible qualities of things. To it belong 
also the physical substance of ākāśa or ether, and the 
non-physical substances of kala or time and dik or space 
with all their various relations and apparent modifications. 
‘The Nyàya theory of the physical world, in respect of these 
‘and other connected subjects, is the same as that of the 
Vaisesika. The Vaisesika theory, which is a more detailed 
account of the subject, is accepted by the N yaya as sdmana- 
tantra or an allied theory common to the Nyàya and the 
Vaisesika system. So we propose to take up this subject 
when we come to the Vaisesika philosophy. 


IV. THE INDIVIDUAL SELF AND Its LIBERATION 
The Nyàya is a philosophy of life and seeks to guide 
individual selves in their search for truth 
Nor ciun — and freedom. With regard fo the in- 
“eg (ap a and dividual self (jivatma) we have to con- 
sider first its nature and attributes. 
There are four main views of the self in Indian philosophy. 
According to the Ciarvakas the self is the living body with 
the attribute of consciousness. This is the materialistic 
conception of the self. The Bauddhas reduce the self to a 
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stream of thought or a series of “cognitions. Tike some 
empiricists and sensationists, they admit only the empirical 
self. The Advaita Vedanta takes the'self as one, unchang- 
ing and self-shining consciousness (svaprakiséa caitanya) 
which is neither a subject nor an object, neither the ' I ' nor 
the ‘me.’ The Viéistadvaita Vedanta, however, holds that 
the self is not pure consciousness as such but a conscious 
subject called the ego or the ' I’ (jnaiti ahamartha evitma). 
Both these views of the self may be called idealistic in a 
broad sense. 
The Nyàáya-Vaiéesikas adopt the realistic view of the self. 
According to them, the self is a unique 
— aee. view substance, to which all cognitions, feel- 
5 nah oma an sys- ings and conations belong as its attri- 
butes. Desire, aversion and volition, 
pleasure, pain and cognition are all qualities of the soul. 
These cannot belong to the physical substances, since they 


are not physical qualities perceived by the external senses.” 


Hence we must admit that they are the peculiar properties 
of some substance other than and different from all physical 
substances. "There are different selves in different bodies, 
because their experiences do not overlap but are kept 
distinct. The self is indestructible and eternal. It is infinite 
or ubiguitous (vibhu), since it is not limited by time and 
space.' i 
The body or the senses cannot be the self because 
consciousness cannot be the attribute of 
trom the body, IM the material body or the senses. The 
AD ape E pem body às, by itself, unconscious and un- 
intelligent. The senses cannot explain 
functions like imagination, memory, ideation, etc., which 
are independent of the external senses. The manas too 


1 Nydya-bhdgya, 1. 1. 10; Padarthadharmasafigraha, pp. 30. f; Tarka- 
bhasd, pp. 18-19. 
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cannot take the place of the self. If the manas be, as the 
Nyaya-Vaisesikas hold, an atomic and, therefore, imper- 
ceptible substance, the qualities of pleasure, pain, etc., which 
should belong to the manas, must be equally imperceptible. 
But pleasure and pain are experienced or perceived by us. 
Nor can the self be identified with the series of cognitions 
as in Baüddha philosophy, for then memory becomes inexpli- 
cable. No mémber of a mere series of cognitions can, like 
a bead of the rosary, know what has preceded it or what will 
succeed it. The Advaita Vedantin’s idea of the self as 
eternal, eelf-shining consciousness is no more acceptable to 
the Naiyüyika than that of the Buddhists. There is no such 
thing as pure consciousness unrelated to some subject and 
object. Consciousness cannot subsist without a certain locus. 
Hence the self is not consciousness as such, but a substance 
having consciousness as its attribute. The-self is not mere 
consciousness or knowledge, but a knower, an ego or the ‘I’ 


Xahankàürásraya), and also an enjoyer (bhokti).' 


Although knowledge or consciousness belongs to the self 
as an attribute, yet it is not an essential 
Consciousness is not i Rese : 
an essential attribute and inseparable attribute of it. All 
gib pon Dus eue cognitions or conscious states arise in the 
self when it is related to the manas, and the manas is related 
to the senses, and senses come in contact with the external 
objects. Otherwise, there will be no consciousness in the self. 
In its disembodied condition, therefore, the self will have no 
knowledge or consciousness. Thus the attributes of cogni- 
tion, feeling and conation—in a word, consciousness—is an 
accidental attribute of the self, the accident being its relation 
to the body.’ 


1 Bhasapariccheda and Muktdvafi, 48-50; Nyüya-süt. and Bhdgya, 
Dg ee Ee | > | 
^ 2° Varttika, 2. 1. 22; Nyüyamafjari, p. 432. 
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How do we know that there is any self of the individual, 
à j which is distinct from his body, his senses 
ten roots for the exis- and mind? Same old Naiyayikas'! seem to 
M think that there cannot be à perception or 
direct cognition of the self. According tó them, the self is 
known either from the testimony of spiritual authorities or by 
inference from the functions of desire, aversion and volition, the 
feelings of pleasure and pain, and the phenomenon of knowledge 
in us. That we have desire, aversion, etc., nobody can doubt. 
But these cannot be explained unless we admit a permanent 
self. To desire an object is to strive to obtain it as something 
pleasurable. But before we obtain it, we cannot get any 
pleasure out of it. So in desiring the object we only judge it to 
be similar to such objects as were found to be pleasurable in the 
past. This means that desire supposes some permanent self 
which had experienced pleasure in relation to certain objects 
in the past and which considers a present object to be 
similar to any of those past objects, and so strives to get posses- 
sion of it. Similarly, aversion and volition cannot be explained 
without a permanent self. The feelings of pleasure or pain also 
arise in an individual when he gets something considered to be 
the means of attaining a remembered pleasure, or gets into 
something which had previously led to a painful experience. So 
too knowledge as a process of reflective thinking requires a 
permanent self which first desires to know something, then 
refleéts on it and finally attains certain knowledge about it. All 
these phenomena of desire, etc., cannot be explained either by 
the body or the senses or the mind as a series of cognitions or a 
stream of consciousness. Just as the experience of one man 
cannot be remembered by another man, so the body or the 
senses which are really series of different physiological states and 
stages, and the mind or the empirical self, which is admittedly 
an aggregate of different momentary psychical states and 
processes, cannot explain the phenomena of desire, aversion and 
volition, pleasure, pain and cognition.? 


The later Naiyayikas go a step further and maintain that the 
— self is directly known through internal 2 
ok — mental perception (münasapratyaksa). 
e PO MOM course, — its ——— is denied or 
doubted by anyone, the self must be 
inferred and proved in the way explained above. The mental 
erception of the self may take either of two forms. It may be 
: perception in the form of pure self-consciousness, which is due 


* 
1 Vide Nyàya-bhágya, 1. 1. 9-10. >” + i 


2 Vide Bhasya, 1. 1. 10. 


~ J >. 
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to a contact between the mind and the pure self, and is expressed 
in the judgment ‘I am.’ According to some Naiyüyikas, how- 
ever, the pure self cannot be an object of perception. The self 
is perceived only through some such quality of it as cognition, 
feeling or willing, and so the perceptual judgment is in the 
form, ‘I am knowing,’ ‘I am happy,’ and so forth. We do not 
perceive the self as such, but: as knowing or feeling or doin 
‘something. Hence, self-consciousness is a mental perception 
the self as present in some mode of consciousness. While 
one's own self can be perceived, other selves in other bodies can 
only be inferred from their intelligent bodily actions, since these 
cannot be explained by the unintelligent body and require a 
conscious self for their performance.! 


. "phe end of almost all the systems of Indian philosophy 

EOS MD ERROR TN is the attamment of mukti or liberation 
dom from all pain and for the individual self. This is especially 
— true of the Nyaya system which 
proposes, at the very outset, to give us a knowledge of 
reality or realities for the realization of the highest good or 
the summum bonum of our life. The different systems, 
however, give us different descriptions of this consummate 
state of the soul's existence. For the Naiyàyikas it is a 
state of negation, complete and absolute, of all pain and 
suffering. Apavarga or liberation is absolute freedom from 






parn. This implies that it is a state in which the soul is 


released from all the bonds of its connection with the body 
and the senses. So long as the soul is conjoined with a 
body, it is impossible for it to attain the state of utter freedom 
from pain. The body with the sense organs being there, 
we cannot possibly prevent their contact with undesirable 
and unpleasant objects, and so must submit to the inevitable 
‘experience of painful feelings. Hence in liberation, the soul 
must be free from the shackles of the body and the senses. 


Ss 
' 1 yide Tarkabhàsgá, p, 63-Tarkakaumudi, p, 8; Bhásüpariccheda and 
Muktavali, 49-50, 


14—1833B 
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But when thus severed from the body, the soul ceases to have 


CS e not only painful but also pleasurable 
to have any experi. experiences, nay more, it ceases to have 
ear or ples any experience or consciousness. So in 
S ge — — liberation the self exists as a pure 

substance free from all connection with 
the body, neither suffering pain, nor enjoying pleasure, nor 
having consciousness even. Liberation is the. negation of 
pain, not in the sense of a suspension of it for a longer or 
shorter period of time, as in a good sleep or a state of recovery 
from some disease or that of relief from some bodily or 
mental affliction. It is absolute freedom from pain for all 
time to come. It is just that supreme condition of the soul 
which has been variously described in the scriptures as 

‘freedom from fear’ (abhayam), ' freedom from decay and 
change ' (ajaram), ‘freedom from death’ (amrtyupadam ) 
and so forth. Some later Naiyayikas, however, hold that 
liberation is the soul's final deliverance from pain and 
attainment of eternal bliss.* 


To attain liberation one must acquire a true knowledge 
of the self and all other objects of experience (tattva-jhana). 
He must know the self as distinct from the body, the mind, 
the senses, etc. For this he should first listen to the 

z scriptural instructions about the self 

org Per EB — (áravana). Then, he should firmly 
establish the knowledge of the self by 

means of reasoning (manana). Finally, he must mediate 
on the self in conformity with the principles of yoga 
(nididhyāsana). These help him to realize the true nature 
of the self as distinct from the body and all other objects. 
With this realization, the wrong knowledge (mithya-jnana) 
that ‘I am the body and the mind ' is destroyed, and one 


1 Vide B a, 1, 1. 22. Cf. Praína Upanisad, 5. T. f 
2 Vide Phat rvaitie, Pa pp. 39-41 (Asiatic Society, Calcutta). 
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ceases to be moved to action (pravrtti) by passions and 
impulses (dosa). When a man becomes thus free from 
desires and impulses, he ceases to be affected by the effects 
of his present actions, done with no desire for fruits. His 
past karmas or deeds being exhausted by -producing their 
effects, the individual has to undergo no more birth in this 
world (janma). The cessation of birth means the end of his 
connection with the body and, consequently, of all pain and 
suffccing (duhkba) ; and that is liberation.? 


THE NyayA THEOLOGY 

In the Nydya-siitra of Gautama we find short but explicit 
references to God. Though in the Vaisesika-sütra there is 
no explicit mention of God by name, yet the commentators 
interpret some of the sütras as referring to God.? But 
the later Nyaya-Vaiéesika school gives us an elaborate 
RU SI n da theory of God and connects it with the 
the Nyàya and Vaise- doctrine of liberation. According to 
px these thinkers, the individual self can 
attain true knowledge of realities and, through it, the stafe 
of liberation only by the grace of God. Without God's 
grace neither the true knowledge of the categories of philo- 
sophy nor the highest end of liberation is attafnable by any 


individual being of the world. So the questions that arise 


are: What is God ? How do we know that God exists ? 
1. The Idea of God 


God is the ultimate cause of the creation, maintenance 

and destruction of the world. He does 

; oor. = — not create the world out of nothing, but 

creates, maintains and out of eternal atoms, space, time, ether, 
destroys the world. : z 

minds (manas) and souls. "The creation 

of the world means the ordering of the eternal entities, 


1 Cf. Bhasya, 1. 1. 2; Tarkasatgraha and Dipikd, pp. 106-07. 
2 Vide Nyüáya-süt., 4. 1. 19-21; Vaifesika-süt., 2. 1. 17-19. 
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which are co-existent with God, into a moral world, in 
which individual selves enjoy and suffer according to the 
merit and demerit of their actions, and all physical objects 
serve as means to the moral and spiritual ends of our life. 
God is thus the creator of the world in the sense of being 
the first efficient cause of the world and not its material cause, 
i.e. a sort of demiurgus or a builder of the ordered universe. 
He is also the preserver of the world in so far as the world 
is kept in existence by the will of God. So also He is the 
destroyer who lets loose the forces of destruction when the 
exigencies of the moral world require it. Then, God is one, 
infinite and eternal, since the world of space and time, 
minds and souls does not limit Him, but is related to Him 
as a body to the self which resides in it. He is omnipotent, 
although He is guided in His activities by moral considera- 
tions of the merit and demerit of human actions. He is 
omniscient in so far as He possesses right knowledge of all 
things and events. He has eternal consciousness as à power 
of direct and steadfast cognition of all objects. Eternal 
consciousness is only an inseparable attribute of God, not His 
very essence as maintained in the Advaita Vedanta. He 
possesses to the full all the six perfections (sadaisvaryya) 
and is majestic, almighty, all-glorious, infinitely beautiful, 
and possessed of infinite knowledge and perfect freedom from 
attachment.* 


Just as God is the efficient cause of the world, so He 


E is the directive cause of the actions of 
He is also the moral - i 
overnor of all living all living beings. No creature, not oven 
—— including our man, is absolutely free in his actions. 
ves. 


He is relatively free, i.e. his actions 
are done by him under the direction and guidance of the 
Divine Being. Just as a wise and benevolent father 


1 Wide Saddargfana, Ch. I; Kusumünjati, 5. 
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directs his son to do certain things, according to his gifts, 
capacities and previous attainments, so God directs all 
living beings to do such actions and feel such natural 
consequences thereof as are consistent with their past 
conduct and character. While man is the efficient instru- 
mental cause of his actions, God is their efficient directive 
cause (prayojoka kartā). ‘Thus God is the moral governor of 
the world of living beings including ourselves, the impartial 
dispenser of the fruits of our actions (karmaphaiadata 
and the supreme arbiter of our joys and sorrows.’ 


2. Proofs for the Existence of God 


Now the more important question which naturally arises 
here is this: What are the proofs for the existence of God ? 
The Nyàya Va:sesikus have to their credit an array of proofs 
which include almost all the arguments given in Western 
philosophy for God's existence. There are as many as 
ten proofs, of which the more important may be considered 
here. 


(2 The Causal Argument 


All composite objects of the world, formed by the com- 
J AM composite and bination of atoms (e.g. mountains, seas, 
sei aides sad 8* etc.), must have a cause because they 
intelligent maker who are of the nature of effects, like a pot. 
is omnipotent and l 
omniscient, and tbat That all such objects of the world are 
maker is God. effects follows’ first from their beingy 
made up of parts (sivayava) and secondly, from their 
possessing an intermediate magnitude (avintaramahattva). 
Space, time, ether and self are not effects, because these are 
infinite substances, not made up of parts. Atoms of earth, 
water, light.and air, and the mind are not the effects of any 


` Vide Nydya-bhasya, 4. 1. 21. 
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cause, because they are simple, indivisible and infinitesimal 
substances. All other composite objects of the world, like 
mountains and seas, the sun and the moon, the stars and 
the planets must be the effects of some cause, since they 
are both made up of parts and possess limited dimensions. 
These objects are what they are because of the concurrence 
of a number of material causes. Therefore, there must be 
an intelligent cause (karta), for all these effects. ^ Without 
the guidance of an intelligent cause the material causes of 
these things cannot attain just that order, direction and 
co-ordination which enable them to produce these definite 
effects. This intelligent cause must have a direct knowledge 
of the material causes (the atoms) as means, a desire to 
attain some end, and the power of will to accomplish or 
realize the end (jfiána-cikirsa krti). He must also be omni- 
scient (sarvajfia), since only an omniscient being can have 
direct knowledge of such absolutely simple and infinitely 
small entities as atoms and the like. That is, He must be 
God and none but God.’ 
The first argument of the Naiyüyikas, it will be observed, 
resembles the causal argument for God's 
A comparison of the existence as explained by some Western 
ci dala — paana thinkers like Paul Janet,? Hermann —— 
POT RE and James Martineau.* According to them, 
eae ee the world of finite objects requires an 
intelligent cause which gives order and co-ordination to their 
concurrent physical causes. Thus Janet lays it down as a 
rinciple that all co-ordination between divergent phenomena 
implies a final cause or an intelligent agent who effects the com- 
‘plex combination of such separate phenomena. So also, both 
Lotze and Martineau start from the fact of physical causation 


in the world and rise up to the conception of an intelligent 
principle as its ultimate ground and reason. Indeed, the 


1 Vide Kusumünjali, 5; Sarvadaríana, Ch. XI; Tarkasangraha and 
Dipikàá, pp. 21-22. * 

2 Wide Final Causes, Bk. I, Ch. I. 

3 Vide Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion, Chs. I and Il. 

4 Vide A Study of Religion, Bk. II, Ch. I. 
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Naiyāyika view of an efficient cause as an intelligent agent 
strikingly anticipates Martineau's idea of cause as will directed 
to the realization of ends. There is, however, some difference 
between these theists and the Naiyayikas . Western theists 
generally believe that God is not only the cause of the order and 
unity of things in the world, but also the creative energy that 
gives existence to the things of Nature. For the Naiyayikas 
however, God is only the cause of the order of Nature, and not 
of the existence of the ultimate constituents of it. Still the 
Nyaya conception of God cannot be called deistic. According 
to deism, God creates the world at a certain point of time and 
then leaves it to itself. He has usually no concern with the 
affairs of the world, although he may occasionally interfere with 
them in case of grave emergency, as a clock-maker does when the 
clock made by him gets out of order. On the Nyava theory, 
however, God maintains a continuous relation with the world 
(being conceived as not only the creator, but also as its main- 
tainer and destroyer). This is the essence of theism as distin- 
guished from deism and, as such, the Nyaya conception of God 
is rather theistic than deistic. 


(t) The Argument from Adrsta 


The second argument of the  Naiyüyikas is this: We 
often wonder: How are we to account 
The differences in for the differences in our lot here on earth? 
our lot require an ex- Some people are happy and some miserable, 
planation which must : J 
be given in terms of Some wise and some ignorant. What may 
our good or bad deeds. be the cause of all these variations in our 
worldly life? We cannot say that they 
have no causes, because these are so many events in our life, 
and every event must have its cause. Now the causes which 
produce our joys and sorrows in this life are our own actions in 
this or some previous life. We enjoy or suffer in this life 
because of our good or bad actions. The law that governs 
lives of individual souls is the moral law of karma which requires 
that every individual being must reap the fruits of its own 
actions, good or bad, right or wrong. There is nothing strange 
or improbable in this. It follows logically from the law of uni- 
versal causation, which means that every cause must produce its 
effect and every effect must be produced by its cause. That our 
moral actions are as good causes as our physical actions must 
be admitted by every one who believes in the law of causation 
and extends it to the moral world. Just as bodily acts produce 
bodily changes, and mental functions produce mental changes and 
dispositions, so morally good or bad actions lead to good or bad 
moral consequences, such as reward or punishment, happiness 
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or misery. Hence it is established that our joys and sorrows 
are due to our own actions.’ 


But the next question is: How do our moral actions produce 


Adrsta is the stock 
of merit and demerit 
accruing from our good 
end bad actions. So 
our lot is determined 
by our own actions. 


their consequences which may be separated 
from them by long intervals of time? 
Many of our joys and sorrows cannot be 
traced to any work done by us in this life. 
Even those that are due to acts done in 
this life, do not arise out of them imme- 
diately, but after some time. A sinner in 


the heyday of youth may be a sufferer in the infirmity of old age. 
So it is maintained that our good actions produce a certain 


efficiency called merit (punya), 
deficiency called demerit (papa) 
long after our actions have ceased and disappeared. 


of merit and demerit accruing from good and bad 
‘Is called adrsta. 


and bad actions produce some 
in our souls and these persist 
This stock 


actions 
There is nothing more mysterious in the 
concept of adrsta than in those of virtue and vice. Just as 


good actions have a purifying, so bad actions have n corrupting 


effect on our mind. 
security, serenity and peace (in a word, happiness), so 


And just as virtue conduces to a sense of 
vice 


plunges the mind into the ruffled waters of suspicion, distrac- 


tion and uneasiness (in a word, unhappiness). 
as the 


way, adrsta, 


In the same 
sum-total of merit and demerit accruing 


from our past actions, produces our present joys and sorrows. 


But how is it that adrsta manages to produce the 


But adrsta being an 
unintelligent principle 
requires to be guided 


‘by a supremely wise 


person, namely, God. 


per consequences. 


1 


proper 
consequences? It is an unintelligent 
principle which cannot by itself lead to 
just that kind or degree of joy and sorrow 
which sre due to our past actions. So it 
is argued that adrsta must be guided by 
some intelligent agent to produce its pro- 


Individual selves cannot be said to direct 


If the world be created by God, who is not only omnipotent bnt also 


morally perfect it is not unreasonable to think that good actions must pro- 
duce good effects and bad actions must produce bad effects in our lives. If 
God is both the creator and moral governor of the world, it logically follows 


that human beings are responsible to God for their actions. 


It follows also 


that our actions are judged by God as good or bad, right or wrong, according 
as they do or do not help us to realize the end of our life, or to perform our 
own duties to God and man. And from this it is but natura! and rational 
to conclude that God rewards us for our good acts and punishes us for bad 
ones. In other words, in a world created by God, good actions must lead to 
good results and evil actions must not fail to lead to evil consequences. 
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or control adrsta, for they do not know anything about their 
adrsta, and further, it is not infrequently that adrsta defies the 
control of their will. So the intelligent agent, who guides 
adrsta through the proper channels to produce the proper effects, 
is the eternal, omnipotent and omniscient Divine Being. 
It is God who controls our adrsta and dispenses all the joys and 
sorrows of our life, in strict accordance with it. Or, as Kant 
would say, it is God who combines happiness with virtue and 
misery with vice. God gives us the fruits of our actions in the 
Shape of enjoyments or afflictions in a way similar to that in 
which a wise and potent monarch rewards or punishes his sub- 
jects according to the merit or guilt attaching to their good or 
bad actions.’ 


(iii) The Argument from the Authoritativeness 
of the Scriptures 


Another argument for God's existence is based on the 

i authoritative character of the Vedas. The 

(Vedas) m PR spese authority of the scriptures is accepted as 
— td a be texts, unquestionable and infallible in all religions. 
This is due to the Now the question, we are to consider here, 
supreme authority of is this: What is the source of the authority 
RE NE aig a of the Vedas? According to the Naivavikas 
nona: other: than! Cod. the authority (prāmāņya) of the Vedas has 
| its source in the supreme authority of their 

author (aptaprümàanya). Just as the authoritativeness of the 
medical science, or for the matter of that, of all sciences, is 
derived from the scientists who founded them, so the authorita- 
tiveness of the Vedas is derived from some person who 
imparted that character to them. The validity of the Vedas 
may be tested like that of any science, by following their injunc- 
tions about worldly objects and seeing how they produce the 
desired results. Of course, the truth of other Vedic texts 
bearing on supersensible objects cannot, like some scientific 
truths, be tested in this way. Still, we may accept the whole 
of the Vedas as valid and authoritative, in the same way in 
which we accept the whole of a science as true when, as a matter 
of fact, we can verify only some parts of it. So we must ex- 
plain the authority of the Vedas by referring them to some 
authoritative person. Now the individual self (jiva) cannot be 
the author of the Vedas, since the supramundane realities and 
the transcendent principles related in the Vedas cannot be 
objects af the knowledge of any ordinary individual. Hence 


1 Vide KusumdaAjali, 1. 
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the author of the Vedas must be the supreme | 

; | VU us person who h 
direct knowledge of all objects, past, present and future, finite, 
infinite and infinitesimal, sensible and supersensible. That 


the Vedas, like other scriptures, are revealed by God. "d 


(iv) The Testimony of Sruti 
Another proof of God's existence is this: God exists, 
because the Vedic scripture (sruti) bears 
The Smti bears testimony to His existence. Here are some 
testimony to the exist- of the scriptural texts: ‘The highest 
ence of God. eternal self is the Lord of all, the ruler 
of all, the protector of all...... fae 
great  unborn spirit is the receiver of all offerings and 
the giver of all gifts.'? ‘‘The one God lies hidden in all, is 
all-pervading, is the inmost self of all and the controller and 
sustainer of all.'"* “He is the ruler of all selves and the 
creator of the world.'* In the Bhagavadgitaé also, the Lord 
says: “ʻI am the Father and the Mother of this world, its 
Foster-parent, and its eternal and immutable God.” “I am 
the highest end of all, the maintainer of all, the controller of all, 
the witness of all, the abode of all, the shelter of all, 
the friend of all, the creator of all, the destroyer of all, the 
substratum of all, and the unchanging ground of the origin and 
destruction of all.''5 


It will appear from the above that the áruti or the scripture 
bears unmistakable testimony to the existence of God. But 
the question that may agitate the mind of 

But why should one the reader is: Why should one believe in 
accept the testimony God simply on the authority of the 
— — s on scriptures? An ordinary man may be 
inclined to do so, if he has not the spirit of 

eritical enquiry in him. But a critical philosopher may say that 
scriptural testimony has no importance for philosophy, which is 
satisfied with nothing short of logically valid arguments in the 
attainment of true knowledge about anything, human or divine. 
So long as these are not forthcoming, the appeal to authority is 
of no avail. It may also be thought that such logical support 
for the belief in God is afforded by the traditional proofs of 


Nyaya-bhasya, 2. 1. 68; Kusumünjali, 5, p. 62, 
Brhadüranyaka Upanisad, 4. 4. 22, 4. 4. 24. * 
Svetasvatara Upanigad, 6. 11. 

Kausitaki Upanisad, 4. 18. 

Ehagavadgità, 9, 17-18. 
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God's existence. But as Immanuel Kant! and, after him, 
r TA EER E Hermann Lotze? have clearly shown, none 
ESAE EEEE — of the so-called proofs can really prove the 
for God's existence existence of God. To prove anything is to 
shows that God can. deduce it as a necessary conclusion from 
not be proved in any | certain given premises. But God being 
ms for all proofs pree the highest of all premises, i.e. the ultimate 
ppose the reality of . : 
God as spirit. | reality, there cannot be any anterior 
"^ premise or premises from which we can 
deduce God as a conclusion. The ontological proof starts from 
. the idea of the most perfect being and infers its existence on the 
ground that without existence it would not be most perfect. So, 
the cosmological argument starts from the sensible world as a 
finite and conditioned reality, and argues to the existence of an 
infinite, unconditioned and supersensible reality as the ground 
thereof. Similarly, the teleological proof lays stress on the 
adaptation of means to ends which we find so often in 
nature and infers the existence of an infinitely intelligent creator 
of the world. But all these proofs are vitiated by the fallacy of 
deducing the existence of God from the mere idea of Him. The 
idea of the most perfect being may involve the idea of existence, 
but not actual existence, just as the thought of one hundred 
rupees in my pocket involves the image or the idea of their 
existence, but not their real physical existence. So, to think of 
the conditioned world we have to think of the unconditioned, or 
to explain the adaptation of things we have to think of an 
intelligent cause. But to think of the existence of something is 
not to prove its existence, since the thought of existence is not 


actual existence. 


The conclusion to be drawn from all this is that the 
existence of God cannot be proved by any argument. In truth, 
mere reasoning or logical argument cannot 
Experience is the prove the existence of anything. The 
only source of our existence of a thing is to be known, if at 
knowledge about fact à >x tps 
X AXE all, through experience, direct or indirect. 
A man of normal vision may indirectly 
know what orange colour is, if he has seen red and yellow, but 
no orange as yet. But a man who is born blind can never know 
what colour is, however much he may argue and reason logi- 
cally. If by some surgical operation, the man is blessed with 
the power of vision, a single glance at some coloured objects 
shall reveal to him the world of colours. Lotze" told us the 
truth about our knowledge of God when he said:  ''Therefore, 
all prgofs that God exists are pleas put forward in justification 





1 Vide E. Caird, The Critical Philosophy of Kant, Vol. II, Ch. XIII. 
? Vide Qutlines of a Philosophy of Religion, Ch. I. 
? Op. cit., pp. 9, 12 (italics ours). _ 
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. f our faith and of the particular way in which we feel that we 
must apprehend this highest principle." This point becomes 
miore clear when in his criticism of Anselm's form of the onto- 
logical proof, he observes: ‘“To him (Anselm) the assumption 
that it (God) does not exist seemed to conflict with that imme- 








diate conviction of its reality, which all our theoretic, aesthetie, 


and moral 


activities 


constrain our souls to 


entertain.'' 


** Although " he goes on to say, ''weak enough as a proof, 


Anselm's argument expresses an 


immediate fact about our 


minds, namely that impulse which we experience towards the 
supersensuous, and that faith in its truth which is the starting- 


God's existence must 


be known through 
direct experience and 
not by means of 
reasoning. 


point of all religion." It becomes abun- 
dantly clear from all this that God must be 
known through direct experience and not 
through any process of reasoning. If there 
is this direct experience, no proof is neces- 


sary, just as no reasoning is needed to convince you that you are 
now rending this book. If there is no direct experience of God, 
we may pile up proof after proof and yet remain as unconvinced 
ns ever with regard to the existence of God. 


For the knowledge of God or of any supersensuous reality, 


Those who have no 
direct experience of 
God, must depend for 
their knowledge about 

. on others who 
have that direct ex. 
perience. The  éruti 
being the expression 
of such direct ex- 
perience of God is a 
just source of our 
belief in God. 


so the Vedas and Upanisads 


those who have no direct experience must 
depend on the authority of those rare 
blessed souls who are pure in heart and 
have seen God, like the Uranisadic seers 
and the Christian saints. So, éruti or the 
scripture, being the embodiment of the 
knowledge imparted by the enlightened 
sages and seers of God, may be accepted 
as n source of right knowledge about God. 
Just ns the great scientists and their 
sciences have been, for all ages, the source 
of our knowledge of many scientific truths, 
[(ároti) constitute a just ground 


of our belief in one universal spiritual truth, i.e. God.' 


3. 


Anti-theistic Arquments 


It may be objected here that the last two proofs given above 


The charge of argu- 


involve us in the fallacy of reasoning in a 
circle. In the third proof, it is shown that 


ing in a circle against God is the author of the Vedas, while in 


the last two proofs 18 
answered 


the fourth, the Vedas are exhibited as the 
ground of our knowledge of God. It 


appears, therefore, that we prove God's existence front the 


1 Cf. Kusumünjali, 5. 
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Vedas and that of the Vedas by the revelation of God. But that, 
there is really no circular reasoning here becomes clear when we 
distinguish between the order of knowledgé and the order of 
existence. In the order of existence, God is first and creates — 
the Vedas, imparting to them their authoritative character. In 
the order of knowledge, however, the Vedas come first, and we 
rise from them to a knowledge of God. But for our knowledge 
of the Vedas, we need not be necessarily and absolutely depen- — 
dent on God, since these may be learned from an eligible and 
efficient teacher. All reciprocal dependence is not reasoning in a 
circle. It is only when there is reciprocal dependence with refe- 
rence to the same order or within the same universe of discourse, 
that there arises the fallacy of reasoning in a circle. In the 
present ease, however, the Vedas depend on God for their exis- 
tence but not for their knowledge, while God depends on the 
Vedas for our knowledge of Him but not for His existence. So 
there is really no fallacy of reasoning in a circle.! * 


Another objection to the Nyàya theory of God is this: If 
God be the creator of the world, He must 
Bed to the second have a body, since without body no action 
— is possible. This objection, the Naiyüayikas 
reply, fails because it is caught between the two horns of a 
dilemma. If God's existence is proved by Sruti, then the objec- 
tion stands precluded, for there is no point in arguing against 
what is already proved. On the other hand, if the very existence 
of God is not proved, there is no basis for an argument against 
the possibility of his action without a body.? 
Still another anti-theistic argument is based on the problem 
. ur. of the end of creation. In creating the 
TOO peg oe Ne i a world God must have some end in view, for 
racly — 2* don Le nobody acts without a desire to realize some 
end. But what may be the end of God’s 
creative activity? It cannot be any end of His own, because 
there are no unfulfilled desires or unattained ends in the Divine 
Being who is perfect. Nor can it be the end or good of others. 
He who labours only for others must not be regarded as an 
intelligent person. It cannot be said that God was moved by 
compassion (karuná) in the act of creation. If it were really so, 
He should have made all his creatures perfectly happy and not 
so miserable as we actually find them. Compassion is just the 
desire to relieve the suffering of other creatures without any self 
interest. So it follows that the world is not created by God. 
The Naiyüyrikas meet this objection thus:  ''God's action in 


1 Vide Sarcadaríana,, Ch. XI. 
= Ibid. 
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creation is indeed caused by compassion. But we must not 
forget that the idea of creation which consists only of happiness 
is inconsistent with the nature of things. Certain eventual 
differences in the form of happiness or misery are bound to arise 
out of the good or bad actions of the being who are to be 
created. It cannot be said that this will limit God's indepen- 
dence in so far as His compassionate creative act depends on the 
actions of other beings. One’s own body does not hinder one. 
Rather, it helps one to act and achieve one's ends. In a like 
manner, the created world does not hinder and limit God, but 
serves as the means for the realization of God's moral ends and 


rational purpoges. "ie 

: VI. CONCLUSION r 
> 

è The valte of the Nyāya system lies especially in its 
methodology or theory of knowledge on which it builds 
its philosophy. One of the charges against Indian philo- 
sophy is that it is based on religious authority and is, 
therefore, dogmatic and not critical. The Nyàya philosophy 
is a standing repudiation of this charge. The theory of 
knowledge, formulated by the Nyàya, is made the basis not 
only of the  Nyàüya-Vaiéesika, but also of other Indian 
systems, with slight modifications. The Nyàya applies the 
method of logical criticism to solve the problems of life and 
reality. It is by means of a sound logic that it finds out the 
truth and defends it against hostile criticism. But the 
Nyaya theory of pluralistic realism is not as satisfying as its 
logic. Here we have a common-sense view of the world as 
a system of many independent realities, like material atoms, 
minds, individual souls and God, which are externally 
related to one another in space, time and akasa. It does 
not give us a systematic philosophy of the world as a whole 
in the light of one universal absolute principle. The philo- 
sophical position of the Nyaya is said to be lower than that 
of the Sankbya or the Vedanta. This becomes manifest 
when we consider its theory of the individual self and «God. 





* Ibid. 
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According to it, the individual self is a substance which is 
not essentially conscious and intelligent, but is accidentally 
qualified by «consciousness when associated with a body. 
But such a view of the self is contradicted by the evidence 
of our direct experience which reveals the self as an essen- 
tially conscious subject and not as a thing with the quality 
of consciousness. Further, on"this view, the liberated self 
has no consciousness and is, therefore, indistinguishable 
from a material substance. The Nyaya conception of God 
as the architect of the world, its efficient but not material 
cause, has an obyious reference to human relations and 
reduces God to the position of a human artificer who m es 
things out of given material. There is indeed “the 
suggestion that the world of things and beings is related to 
God as one’s body is to one’s self. But this idea is not 
properly developed in the direction of a full-fledged theism. 
Still, as a philosophy of hfe, the Nyàya theism is no less 
edifying and assuring than other forms of it. 


p I 
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* CHAPTER VI 


THE VAISESIKA PHILOSOPHY 
I. INTRODUCTION 


The Vaigesika system was founded by Kanada. It is 
Tha ‘Vitidestka oys 35 named in view of the fact that 
kme founded by ‘vigesa’ as a category of knowledge has 
- been elaborately discussed in it. The ~ 
founder of this philosophy, we are told, was surnamied 
‘Kanida* because he led the life: of an ascetic and used 
to live on grains of corn gleaned from the field. He was 
also named Uiüka. So the Vaisesika philosophy is also 
known as the Kiinfida or Aulükya system. | 


"The first systematic work of this philosophy jis “the 
Vaisesika-sütra of Kanada. It is divided 

AMEN (ER —— into ten adhyāyas or books, each con- 
sisting of two ahnikas or sections. 

Prasastapada’s Paddriha-dharma-sangraha, usually known 
as the Bhasya, reads like an independent exposi- 
3 tion of the Vaigesika philosophy. Further, we know from 
two commentaries * on . Sankara's Sdriraka Bhàsya that 
Ravana, King of Ceylon, wrote a commentary on the Vai- 
Sesika-sütra. Wyomasiva’s Vyomavati, Udayana's Kirandval 
and Sridhara’s Nydya-kandali are three well known and 
excellent commentaries on Prasastapáda's work.  Jagadiáa 
Tarkalankara’s Sakti and Padmanabba Miára's Setu are two 
less known commentaries on the same work. Vallabhacarya’s 
Nyaya-lilavati and Udayana's Laksandvali are two valuable 


| Vide Prakatdrtha and Ratnaprabhad 2.2.11. 
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compendiums of Vaisesika Philosophy. The later works on 
the Vaisesika combine this system with the Nyaya. Of 
these Sivaditya’s Saptu-paddrthi, Laugaksi Bbaskara's 
Tarka-kaumudi and Visvanatha’s Bhasdpariccheda with its 
commentary Siddhanta-muktdvali are important. 


The Nyàya and the Vaigesika are allied systems of 
"Mts relation to the — (samanatantra) . They have 
Nyüya system. the same end in view, namely, liberation 

of the individual self. According to 
both, ignorance is the root cause of all pain and suffering; 
and liberation, which consists in their absolute cessation, 
is to be attained through a right knowledge of reality. There 
is, however, some difference between the two systems on 
two fundamental points. While the Nyāya accepts four 
independent sources of knowledge, namely, perception, 
inference, comparison and testimony, the Vaiéesika recog- 
nizes only two, viz., perception and inference, and reduce’ 
comparison and verbal testimony to perception and inference. 
Secondly, the Naiyayikas give us a list of sixteen padarthas 
which, according to them, cover the whole of reality and 
include those accepted in the other system. The Vaisesikas? 
on the other hand, recognize only seven  padirthas and 
comprehend all reals under them. These seven categories 

of reality are (1) dravya or substance, 
Ee 8 — (4) guna or quality, (3) karma or action, 
system, (4) simanya or generality, (5) visesa 

or particularity, (6) samavaya or the 
relation of inherence, and (7) abhava or non-existence. The 
Vaisesika Philosophy is an elaboration and a critical study of 
these seven categories. 

Padartha literally means the object denoted by a word. 
So by padirtha we propose to mean all objects of knowledge 
or all reals. Now, according to the Vaisesikas, all objects, 
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denoted by words, may be broadly divided into two classes, 
2 ge Wis uv namely, being and non-being (bhava 
positive and one nega- and abhiva). Being stands for all that 
vem is or for all positive realities, such as 
existent physical things, minds, souls, etc. Similarly, non- 
being stands for all negative facts like the non-existence of 
things. There are six kinds of being or positive realities, 
namely, substance, quality, action, generality, particularigy 
and inherence. To these the later Vaisesikas added a 
seventh padürtha called abhava which stands for all negative 


facts.! 


IT. THE CATEGORIES 


1. Substance or Dravya ? 


A dravya or substance is that in which a quality or an 
Substance is the ĉCtion can exist, but which is distinct 
substratum of qualities from both. Without substance there 
and actions and the d y 
material cause of com- can be no quality or action. A thing 
ponte ABI. must be or exist, if it is to have any 
quality or action belonging to it. So a substance is the 
substratum of qualities and actions. It is also the constitu- 
tive or material cause (samavayikirana) of other composite 
things produced from it. Thus a cloth is a composite 
thing formed by the combination of a number of threads of a 
certain colour. Now the threads are the material or constitu- 
tive causes of the cloth, because it is made of threads and 
subsists in them. Similarly, wood and lead are the material 
causes of a wooden pencil because it is made of them.? 


1 Vide Tarkümrta, Ch. 1; Tarkabhdsa, p. 29; Vaifesika-süt., 1.1.14. 

2 Vide Tarkasangraha, Secs. on Uddeéa and Dravya; Tarkabhàsà, 
pp. 20-23; Vaifesika süt., 1.1.15. 

3 As distinguished from samavayikirana, the colour of the threads 
is the Ssamavayikarana or non-consjitutive cause of the colour of the cloth. 
It is the mediate cause of an effect. The colour of the threads determines 
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There are nine kinds of substances, namely, earth or 
prthivi, water or jala, "light or tejas, air 

Fc soiree kinds or yayu, ether or ākāśa, time or kala, 
space or dik, soul or ātmā, and mind or 

manas. Of these the first five are called ^physical elements 
(paticabhüta), since each of them possesses a specific or 
peculiar quality (visesa guna) . which is sensed by an external 
sense. Smell is the peculiar property of earth. Other 
substances have smell only as they are mixed up with some 
quantity of earth. There is smell in muddy water, but no 
smell in water which is pure. Taste is the peculiar property 
of water, colour of light, touch of air, and sound of ākāsa or 
ether. These five specific qualities are sensed by the five 
external senses. Each of the senses is constituted by the 
physical element whose specific quality is sensed by it. The 
sense of smell is constituted by the element of earth, the 
sense of taste by water, the sense of sight by light, that of 
touch by air, and that of hearing by ākāśa. We find that 
earthy substances, like odoriferous particles in smelling 
objects, manifest the quality of smell. From this we con- 
clude that the sense of smell which manifests smell is 
constituted by earth. For similar reasons it is held that 


the colour of the cloth through being related to the threads which are the 
constitutive causes. There is still another kind of cause, namely, the 
nimittakürapa or efficient cause. Tt stands for that cause of an effect which 
is neither constitutive nor non-constitntive, but still necessary for the effect. 
Thus the shuttle is the efficient cause of the cloth, because it is the instru- 
ment by which the combination of threads is effected in order to manufacture 
a piece of cloth. It includes also the directive cause (prayojaka or nirvar- 
taka) and final cause (bhokta) of the effect. In relation to a cloth, the 
weaver is the prayojaka or directive cause because he is the agent who acts 
on and directs the previous causes to bring about the effect. „So also, the 
bhoktá or final cause of the cloth is the person or persons whose purpose 
it serves, ie. the wearer of the cloth. Cf. Aristotle's classification of 
causes into the formal, material, efficient and final. 
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the senses of taste, "aid, touch and hearing are respectively 
made of the elements of water, light, air and ether. 
The substances of earth, water, light and air are of two 
P kinds, namely, eternal (nitya) and non- 
poa “ight — > eternal (anitya). The atoms (para- 
are eternal, while manu) of earth, water, light and air are 
compounds made of ë 
earth, etc., are non- eternal, because an atom is partless and 
aati ean be neither produced nor destroyed. 
All other kinds of earth, water, etc. are non-eternal, because 
they are produced by the combination of atoms, and are, 
therefore, subject to disintegration and destruction. We 
cannot ordinarily perceive an atom. The existence of 
i atoms is known by an inference like 
The existence of 
atoms is proved by this: The ordinary composite objects of 
———— the world lke jars, tables, and chairs, 
are made up of parts. Whatever is produced must be made 
up of parts, for to produce a thing is to combine certain 
parts in a certain way. Now if we go on separating the parts 
of a composite thing, we shall pass from larger to smaller, 
from smaller to still smaller, and from these to the smallest 
parts which cannot be further divided in any way. These 
indivisible and minutest parts are called paraminus or 
atoms. An atom cannot be produced, because it has no parts, 
and to produce means to combine parts. Nor can if be 
destroyed, for to destroy a thing is to break it up into its 
parts, whereas the atom has no parts. Thus being neither 
produced nor destructible the atoms or the smallest parts of 
a thing are eternal. The atoms are different in kind. There 
are four kinds of atoms, namely, of earth, water, light and 
air, each having its peculiar quality. The Vuaisesika view 
is thus different from that of the Greek atomists like 
Democritus who believe that all atoms are of the same 
kind, and that they differ in quantity and not in quality. 
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Akséa is the fifth physical substance which is the 


| a aa substratum of the quality of sound. 
oal aod all-pervading While sound is perceived, ākāśa cannot 
Mind is imperceptible. be perceived. There are two conditions 
of the external perception of a substance, 
namely, that it must have a perceptible dimension (mahattva) 
and manifest colour (udbhūtarūpavattva). | Akaga is not a 
limited and coloured substance. Akasa 18 an all-pervading 
bearer of the quality of sound and is inferred from the 
perception of tbat quality. Every quality must belong to 
some substance. Sound is not a quality of earth, water, 
light and air, because the qualities of these substances are 
not perceived by the ear, while sound is perceived by our 
ears. Further, there may be sound in regions relatively free 
from the influence of these substances. Nor can sound belong 
as a quality to space, time, soul and mind, for these exist 
even when there is no sound to qualify them. So there must 
be some other substance called akaéa or ether of which sound 
is the quality. It is one and eternal because it is not made 
up of parts and does not depend on any other substance for 
its existence. It is all-pervading in the sense that it has 
an unlimited dimension and its effect or operation is perceived 
everywhere. 
Space (dik) and time (kàla» are, like akaéa. imperceptible 
substances each of which is one, eternal 
Space and time also : ERIS 
are imperceptible sub- and all-pervading. Space 1s inferred as 
cra the ground of our cognitions of ' here ' 
and ‘ there.’ ‘near’ and ‘far.’ Time is the cause of our 
cognitions of ' past,' ' present ' and ‘ future,’ ' older’ and 
‘younger.’ Although one and indivisible, ikaáa, space and 
time are distinguished into different parts and thus conven- 
tionally spoken of as many by reason of certain limiting 
conditions (upüdhi) which affect our knowledge of them. 
Thus the expressions ‘ the ether enclosed by a jar,’ ' that 


THE 


by a — ' filled and empty space,’ 
' a minute, an hour and a day ' are due to the apparent 


west,’ 
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distinctions, made by certain conditions, in what is really 
one ether, one space and one time. 


The soul (dima) is an eternal and all-pervading substance 


The soul is an eter- 
nal and all-pervading 
substance which is the 
substratum of con- 
sciousness. 


(paramatina or Ivara). 
the creator of the world. 


which is the substratum of the pheno- 
mena of consciousness. There are two 
kinds of souls, namely, the individual 
soul (jivitma) and the supreme soul 
The latter is one, and is inferred as 

The former is internally or men- 


tally perceived as possessing some quality when, for example, 


one says, 


‘I am happy,’ 


"I am sorry,’ and so forth. The 


individual self is not one but many, being different in different 


bodies. 
Manas, 


Manas is an atomic 
imperceptible sub- 
stance.  Proofs for the 
existence of manas or 
the mind. 


existence is inferred from the following grounds : 


which 


is a substance, is the internal sense 
(antarindriya) for the perception of the 
individual soul and its qualities, like 
pleasure and pain. It is atomic and 
cannot, therefore, be perceived. Its 
(a) Just 


as in the perception of the external objects of the world, we 
require the external senses, so in the perception of internal 
objects, like the soul, cognition, feeling and willing, there 
must be an internal sense, to which we give the name of 


mind (manas). 


(b) Secondly, we find that although the five 


external senses may be in contact with their respective 
objects at the same time, we have not simultaneous percep- 


tions of colour, touch, 


sound, taste and smell. But why 


must this be so ? If when talking to a friend in your house, 
your eyes are in contact with his facial expressions, vour ears 
are in contact with the rumbling sound of the tram car 
outside, and your skin is in contact with the clothes you 


á — — . 4 
iar a a ". 
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wear, you should have simultaneous perceptions of the 
friend’s face, of the tram car and of the clothes. But 
you do not get all these perceptions at the same time. 
This shows that over and above the contact between the 
external senses and their objects, there must be some other 
cause which limits the number of perceptions to one at a 
time, and the order of perceptions to one of succession, 

^ i.c. one after the other and not all together. Of the 
different objects which may be in contact with our external 
senses at one and the same time, we perceive only that 
to which we are attentive. This means that we must 
attend to, or turn our mind (manas) and fix it on (manoyoga), 
the object of perception. So every perception requires 
the contact of the mind (manas) with the object through 
its contact with the sense organ in question. That is, we 
must admit the existence of manas as an internal sense. 
That the manas is partless or atomic also follows from the 
order of succession among our experiences. If the mind were 
not an infinitesimal or partless entity, there could have 
been simultaneous contact of its many parts with many 
senses, and so the appearance of many perceptions at one 
and the same time. But as this is not the case, we are to 
say that the manas is partless or atomic, and functions as an 
internal sense cf perception. It is the organ through which 
the soul attends to objects. 


2. Quality or Guna? 


A quality or guna is defined as that which exists in a 

SONIS aatia lire substance and has no quality or activity 
substance and has no in itself. A substance exists by itself 

: — “seach m and is the constituent (samaváayi) cause 


of things. But a quality depends for its existence on some 


1 Wide Vaisesika-siit., 1.1.16; Tarkasahgraha, Sec. on guna; Tarka- 
bhàsü, pp. 24-28. . 
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substance and is never a constitutive cause of anything. It is 
a non-constitutive or non-material cause of things in so far as 
it determines only their nature and character, but not their 
existence. All qualities must belong to substances and so 
there cannot be qualities of a quality. A red colour belongs 
to some thing and not to any other colour. A quality 
(guna) is an unmoving or motionless property of things. 
It inheres in the thing as something passive and inactive 
(niskriya). So it is different from both substance (dravya) 
and action (karma). 
There are altogether twenty-four kinds of qualities. 
These are rüpa or colour, rasa or taste, 
— inre qualities. gandha or smell, sparsa or touch, áabda 
or sound, sankhya or number, parimana 
or magnitude, prthaktva or distinctness, sarnyoga or con- 
junction, vibhāga or disjunction, paratva or remoteness, 
aparatva or nearness, buddhi or cognition, sukha or pleasure, 
duhkha or pain, iccha or desire, dvesa or aversion, prayatna 
or effort, gurutva or heaviness, dravatva or fluidity, sneha 
or viscidity, samisküra or tendency, dharma or merit, and 
adharma or demerit. Many of these qualities have sub- 
divisions. Thus there are different kinds of colour like 
white and black, red and blue, yellow and green. There 
are different kinds of taste, such as sweet, sour, bitter, etc. 
Smell is of two kinds. namely, good and bad. The quality 
of touch is of three kinds, viz. hot, cold, and neither hot nor 
cold. Sound is of two kinds, viz. dhvani or an inarticulate 
sound (e.g. the sound of a bell) and varna or an articulate 
sound (e.g. a letter sound). 
Number is that quality of things for which we use the 
words, one, two, three. There are many 
on t a quii! kinds of number from one upwards. 
Magnitude is that quality by which 
things are distinguished as large or small. It is of four 
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— viz. the atomic or extremely small, the extremely great, 
Sonia doe Gow the small and the large. Prihaktwa 
MIC thas axe is that quality by which we know that 
* kaa. 
one thing is different and distinct from 
another, e.g. a jar from a picture, a table from a chair. 
Conjunction is the union between two or more things 


Gonfanction’ is: anion which can exist separately, e.g. a book 
ge. ua ir reris and a table. The relation between an 
tion is their separa- effect and its cause is not one of conjunc- 
tion after conjunction. ~ : = > ‘ 

tion, since the effect cannot exist with- 
out relation to the cause.  Disjunction is the disconnection 
between things, which ends their previous conjunction. 
Conjunction is of three kinds, according as it is due to 
motion in one of the things conjoined (as when a flying kite 
sits on a hill-top), or to that of both the things (as when two 
balls moving from opposite directions meet and impinge). 
It may also be due to another conjunction. When the pen 
in my hand touches the table, there is conjunction between 
my hand and the table, brought about by the conjunction 
between my hand and the pen. Similarly, disjunction may 
be caused by the motion of one of the things disjoined, as 
when a bird flies away from a hill-top. Or, it may be due 
to the motion of both the things, as when the balls rebound 
after impact. It may also be caused by another disjunction 
as when I drop the pen from my hand and thereby disconnect 
my hand from the table. 
Remoteness and nearness are each of two kinds, namely, 

MEL Lea kinds the temporal and the spatial. As 
of remoteness and temporal, they mean the qualities of 
ae being older and younger, and as spatial, 
those of being far and near. 

Buddhi, knowledge or cognition, and its different forms 
have been explained before.' Pleasure and pain, desire and 


1 Vide Ch. V, pp. 123-75. 
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aversion are well-known facts. Prayatna or effort is of 

three kinds, namely, pravrtti or striving 
—— atna is of three towards some thing, nivrtti or striving 

away from something, and jivanayoni 
or vital function. Gurutva or heaviness is the cause of the 
fall of bodies. Dravatva or fluidity is the cause of the flowing 
of certain substances like water, milk, air, ete. Sneha or 
viscidity is the cause of the adhesion of different particles of 
matter into the shape of a balloralump. This quality belongs 
exclusively to water. 


Sarhskara or tendency is of three kinds, viz. vega or 
velocity which keeps a thing in motion, 
bhavana& or mental impressions which 
help us to remember and recognize things, and sthitistha- 
pakatva or elasticity, by which a thing tends towards 
equilibrium when disturbed, e.g. a rubber garter. Dharma 
and adharma respectively mean virtue and vice and are due 
to the performance of enjoined and forbidden acts. One 
leads to happiness and the other to misery. 


So also Sarnskàára. 


Thus we get a list of twenty-four qualities in the 

NV ine? dat; Dile | sie Vaisesika system. Now one may ask : 
ber of twenty-four Why should we admit just this number ? 
ee Can it not be more or less than that ? 
To this we reply that if one takes into consideration the 
numerous subdivisions of these qualities, then their number 
would be very great. But in a classification of objects we are 
to reduce them to such kinds as are ultimate from a certain 
standpoint, t.e. do not admit of further reduction. So we 
come to the simplest forms or kinds of qualities. Thus while 
one compound colour like orange may be reduced to red and 
yellow, Orsa complex sound may be shown to arise out of the 
combination of other sounds, it is not possible for us to 
reduce colour to sound of any other quality. If is for this 
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reason that we have to recognize colour, sound, touch, taste 
and smell as distinct and different kinds of qualities. The 
Vaiéesika classification of qualities into twenty-four kinds is 
guided by these considerations of their simplicity or com- 
plexity, and reducibility or irreducibility. The gunas are 
what the Vaisesikas thought to be the simplest, passive 
qualities of substances. 


3. Action or Karma ! 


Karma or action is physical movement. Like a quality, 
| it belongs only to substance, but is 
Karma oor action . : 

means physical move- different from both. A substance is the 
rues support of both quality and action; a 
quality is a static character of things, but an action is dynamic. 
While a quality is a passive property that does not take us 
beyond the thing it belongs to, action is a transitive process 
by which one thing reaches another. So it is regarded as the 
independent cause of the conjunction and disjunction of things. 
An action has no quality, because the latter belongs only to 
substance. All actions or movements must subsist in limited 
corporeal substances (mürtadravya), such as earth, water, 
light, air and the mind. So there can be no action or motion 
in the all-pervading substances like ākāśa, space, time and the 
soul. There can be no movement of an all-pervading thing 
because it cannot change its position. 

There are five kinds of action or movement, namely, 
utksepana or throwing upward, avakse- 
pana or throwing downward, akuncana 
or contraction, prasürapa or expansion, 
and gamana or locomotion. Of these, utksepana is the cause 


There are five kinds 
of action. 


«  Tarkasangraha, p. 87; Tarkabhàüsá, p. 28; Vaisesika-sat., 1.1.17; 
Tarkamyta, p. 90. 
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of the contact of a body with some higher region, e.g. 
throwing a ball upward. Avaksepana is the cause of the 
contact of a body with some lower region, e.g. throwing down 
a ball from a house-top. Akuncana is the cause of such 
closer contact of the parts of a body as did not previously exist, 
e.g. clenching the fingers or rolling up a cloth. Prasárapà is 
the cause of the destruction of previous closer comtact among 
the parts of a body,.e.g. opening one's clenched hand. All 
other kinds of actions are denoted by gamana. Such actions 
as the walking of a living animal, going up of flames, etc. are 
not separately classed in so far as they may all be included 
within gamana. All kinds of actions cannot be perceived. 
The action of the mind (manas) which is an imperceptible 
substance does not admit of ordinary perception. ‘The actions 
or movements of perceptible substances like earth, water 
and light can be perceived by the senses of sight and touch. 


, 4. Generality or Sáàmünya 


Things of a certain class bear a common name because. 
Beso n tie they possess a common nature. Men, 
class-essence or the cows and swans have, severally, some- 
universal. à : . 
thing in common on account of which 
they bear these general names. The thought of what they 
have in ‘common, is called a general idea or class-concept. 
Now the question is: What is it that they have in common ? 
Or, what is the something that is common in them, and is 
the ground of their being brought under one class and called 
by the same name ? The first answer, which is only 
provisional, is that it is the class-essence corresponding to the 
class-concept. The N yaya-Vaisesikas would: say that it is 


their sámünya or generality. Or, in the words of modern 


.Western * philosophers, it is the '' universal” in them. 


a full account of their views on the nature of Ta deos i » for 
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. Hence the previous question leads to a second, viz. what is 
‘samanya or the universal ? 


There are three main views Xon universal or the class- 
essence in Indian philosophy. In the » 

cu th A ree Buddhist philosophy we have the nomina-  . 

"ha "Handüha view. listic view. According to it, the individual ^ 

(svalaksana) alone is real and there is no . 

class or universal other than the particular objects of experience. 

The idea of sameness that we may have with regard to a number 

of individuals of a certain character is due to their being called 

by the same name. It is only the name that is general, and the 

name does not stand for any positive essence that is present in 

all the individuals. It means only that the individuals called 

by one name are different from those to which a different name 

is given. Thus certain animals are called cow, not because 

they possess any common essence but because they are different 

from all animals that are not cows. So there is no universal but 

the name with a negative connotation.’ 

The Jainas? and the Advaita Vedantins* adopt the concep- 7 
tualistic view of the universal. According to them, the univer- : 
sal does not stand for any independent entity over and above 
the individuals. On the other hand, it is 
constituted by the essential common attri- 
butes of all the individuals. So the 
universal is not, separate from the individuals, but is identical 
with them in point of existence. The universal and the indivi- 
dual are related by way of identity. The universal has exis- 
tence, not in our mind only, but also in the particular objects 
of experience. It does not, however, come to them from out- 
side and is not anything like a separate ‘essence,’ but is only 
their common nature. . 








The Jaina and the 
Vedinta view. 


The Nyàüya-Vaicesikas' enunciate the realistic theory of 
the universal. According to them, uni- 
versals are eternal (nitya) entities which 
are distinct from, but inhere in, many 
individuals (anekünugata). There is the same (eka) universal 
in all the individuals of a class. The universal is the basis 


The Nyà&ya-Vaiéegika 
view. 


1 Vide Tarkabhágá, p. 28; Six Buddhist Nyàya Tracts, Ch. V. 
2 Vide Outlines of Jainism, p. 115; Prameya-kamata-martanda, 


Cb. IV. 
35 Vide Paribhágá, Ch. I. 
4 Vide  Tarkasangraha, p. 87;  Bhágüpariccheda and Muktavali, 
' B, 14, 15; Tarkabhaga, p. 98; Tarkamrta, Ch. 1; Padárthadharma., p. 164, 
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of the notion of sameness that we have with regard to all 


the individuals of a certain class. It is because there is one 
common essence present in different individuals that they 
are brought under a class and thought of as essentially the 
same. Thus sámànya or the universal is a real entity which 
corresponds to a general idea or class-concept in our mind. 


-Some of the modern realists * also hold that a ‘ universal 


is an eternal timeless entity which may be shared by many 
particulars.” They agree further with the  Naiyayikas in 
maintaining that universals do not come under existence 
(satta). These do not exist in time and space, but have 
being arid subsist in substance, attribute and action (dravya- 
guna-karmavrtti). There is no universal subsisting in 
another universal, because there is but one single universal 
for one class of objects. If there are two or more universals 
in the same class of things, then they would exhibit contrary 
and even contradictory natures and we could nof classify 
them one way or the other. The same individuals could have 
been men and cows at the same time. 


In respect of their scope orfextent, universals may be 

| distinguished into para or the highest 

distinguished msg ie and all-pervading, apara or the lowest, 

three 1 kinds—para, and the paradpara or the intermediate.* 
apara and paraipara. = ^ ITE - - 

' Being-hood ' is the highest universal, 

since aH other universals come under it. Jar-ness (ghatatva) 

as the universal present in all jars is apara or the lowest, 


Sinde it has the most limited or the narrowest extent. 


Substantiality or thinghood (dravyatva) as another universal 
is parapara or intermediate between the highest and the 
lowest. It is para or wider in relation to substances like 


! Cf. Russell, The Probléms of Philosophy, Ch. IX. 
2 Vide  Bhüsaüpariccheda and Muktdeali, 8, 9; Nydyalildvat 
pp. 80-81. Cf. Tarkamrta, Ch. I. 
16—1833B 
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earth, water, etc. and apara or narrower in relation to the 
. universal ' being-hood ' which belongs to substance, quality 
and action. 





5. Particularity or Visesa * 


Particularity (visesa) is the extreme opposite of the 

Particularity is the universal (samanya). By particularity 
unique individuality of we are to understand the unique indivi- 
oco rcc S duality of substances which have no I 
parts and are, therefore, eternal, such as space, time, ākāéa, 
minds, souls and the atoms of earth, water, light and air. 
How are we to distinguish one mind or soul from another ? 
How again is one atom of water distinguished from another 
atom of water? That they are different from one another 
must be admitted by us. Yet we cannot explain it by the 
difference of their parts, because they have no parts at all. 
On the other hand, they are similar in other respects. So 
we have to admit some peculiarity or unique character whereby 
they are distinguished from one another. The category of 
visesa stands for this peculiar character of the otherwise 
indistinguishable substances. 

As subsisting in the eternal ———— visesas are 
— ae As themselves eternal (nitya). We should 
eternal and distin- not suppose that viśeşa pertains to the 
EEUU hme von ordinary things of the world like pots, 

* chairs and tables. It does not belong to anything made up 
of parts. Things which are made up of parts, i.e. composite 
wholes, are easily distinguishable by the differences of 
their parts. * So we do not require any category like viéesa 
to explain their distinction. It is only when we come to the 
ultimate differences of the partless eternal substances fhat 


+ 


1 Wide Tarkasangraha, pp. 11, 88; Bhüsgüpariccheda and* Muktücali, 
10; Tarkabhasa, p. 28; Tarkamrta, Ch. I; Padárthadharma., p. 168. 
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we have to admit certain original or underived peculiarities 
called videsas. There are innumerable particularities, since 
the individuals in which they subsist are innumerable. 
While the individuals are distinguished. by their particularities, 

. the latter are distinguished by themselves (svatah). Hence 

. particularities are so many ultimates in the analysis and 

. explanation of the differences of things. There cannot be . 
any perception of them; like atoms, they are supersensible 
entities. 


6. Inherence or Samavdya ! 


There are two main relations recognized in the Nyàya- 
VaiS$esika philosophy. These are  sarn- 
PE Mie the e sam voga or conjunction and samavaya or 
— eap bend _yaya-  inherence. Conjunction is a temporary 
or non-eternal relation between two 
things which can, and usually do, exist in separation from 
each other. Two balls moving from opposite directions meet 
at a certain place: The relation which holds between them 
when they meet is one of conjunction. It is a temporary 
contact between two substances which may again be separated 
and yet exist (yutasiddha). So long as the relation of 
conjunction is, it exists as a quality of the terms related by 
it. But it does not affect the existence of those terms. 
It makes no difference to the existence of the balls whether 
they are conjoined to each other or not. Thus conjunction is 
an external relation which exists as an accidental quality of 
two substances related by it. 


| Tarkasangraha, p. 88; Tarkabhasa, p. 2; Padürthadharma, pp. 171- 
75: Bhdsdpariccheda and Muktávali, 11, 60. 
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As distinguished from conjunction, samaviya is a 


T de que n. permanent or eternal relation between 








disti ed from two entities, of which one in 
€ — heres in the 


other. The whole is in its parts, a 
quality or an action is in a substance, or the universal is 
in the individuals, and particularity is in some simple 
eternal substance. Thus we say that the cloth as a whole 
is in the threads, the colour red as a quality is in the rose, 
motion as an action belongs to the moving ball, manhood 
as a universal is in individual men, and the peculiarity or 
the distinctive character of one mind or soul is in that mind 
or soul. 


Conjunction is a temporary relation between two things 
which can exist separately, and it is produced by the action 
of either or both of the things related, e.g. the relation 
between a man and the chair on which he may be seated 
for the time being. On the other hand, the whole is always 
related to its parts, a quality or an action is always related 
to some substance, and so forth. So long as any whole, say 
a jar, is not broken up, it must exist in the parts. So also, 
any quality or action must be related to some substance as 


- alongas it exists. Thus wé,see that the relation of E whole 


to its parts, of any quality or action to its substance, of the 
universal to the individual, and of particularity to the eternal 
substances is not produced by the conjunction of two separate 
things. Hence it is that they are said to be related without 
conjunction (ayutasiddha). Samavaya is thus an eternal rela- 
tion between any two entities, one of which cannot exist with- 
out the other, Terms related by samavaya cannot be reversed 
like those related by sarhyoga. If there is a contact 
of the hand with a pen, the pen also must be in contact with 


- the hand; but though a quality is in substance, the substance 


is not in the quality. . 
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T. Non-eaxistence or Abhdva 


We have dealt with the six positive categories above. 
Abhiva is the Now we come to the negative category 
seventh category. of abhāva or non-existence, which does 
- not come under any of the six categories. The reality of 
non-existence cannot be denied. Looking at the sky at 
night you feel as much sure of the non-existence of the sun 
there, as of the existence of the moon and the stars. The 
Vaisesika recognizes, therefore, non-existence as the seventh 
category of reality. It is true that Kanada did not mBntion 
abháva as a separate category in the enumeration of the 
ultimate objects of knowledge (padirtha). Hence some 
people think that he was in favour of accepting only six 
categories. But in view of the facts that non-existence as a 
possible object of knowledge has been discussed in other parts 
of the Vaisesika-Sttra and that later commentators have 
treated it as the seventh category, we propose to consider it 
as such.’ 

Abhava or non-existence is of two kinds, namely, sarb- 

sargabhava.and anyonyabhava. : Same. _ 
—— dier ibat sargabhava means the absence of some- 
Pars ud SeyOAYM. | thing’ in something else. An*onyübhàüv 

means the fact that one thing is not * 

another thing. Sarmnsargübhava is of three kinds, namely," 

pragabhava, dhvarnsaábhüva and atyanta- 

bhava.* All kinds of samsargabhava 

can be expressed by a judgment of the general form ‘ & is 


! Vide Vaisegika-süt., 1.1.4. 29.1.1-10. Kirandvali, p. 6; N yüya- 
a = 
kandali, p. T. "Un i 
2 Bhasapariceheda and Muktávali, p. 12: Tarkabhäşā, p- 29; Tarka- 
sangraha, p. 89; Tarkdmrta, Ch. I. b 
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not in P,’ whereas anyonyübháva can be expressed by a 
judgment like * S is not P.’ 
Prāgabhāva or antecedent non-existence is the non- 
RERUM tant existence of a thing before its produc- 
existence before pro- tion. When one says ‘a house will be 
geom. built with bricks,’ there is non-existence 
of the house in the bricks. This non-existence of a house 
in the bricks before its construction is pragabhiva. It 
means the absence of a connection between the bricks 
and the house which has not yet been built with them. 
The house never existed before being built, so that its 
non-existence before construction has no beginning (anàdi). 
When, however, the house is built, its previous non-existence 
comes to an end (anta). Hence it is that prigabhava is said to 
be without a beginning, but having an end (anàadi and santa) 
Dhvarnsübbáva is the non-existence of a thing on 
iene | Ge account of its destruction after produc- 
non-existence after tion. A jar which has been produced 
— by a potter may be subsequently broken 
into pieces. When the jar is broken into pieces, there is 
its non-existence in those pieces. This non-existence of a 
reviously existing thing, due to its destruction, Is called 
hvarnsübháva. It is said to have a beginning '/sadi), but 
no end (ananta). The non-existence of the jar begins with 
. its destruction, but it cannot be ended in any way, for the 
“very same jar cannot be brought back into existence. It will 
be seen here that although in the case of positive entities 
(bhava padartha), the general rule is that, whatever is pro- 
du 'niust be destroyed, in the case of negative 
e ies (abhava _padartha), something which is produced 
cannot be destroyéd. The fon-existence of the jar is pro- 
d by its destruction, but that non-existence cannot itself 
-be destroyed. “destroy or end the jar's non-existence, We 
are to restore the same jar to existence, which 1s impossible. 











" 
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Atyantàbhàva or absolute non-existence is the absence of 

a connection between two things for all 

Atyantabhiva p | Ei ;j 

absolute non-existence time—past, present and future, e.g. the 

— "oe past, present non-existence of colour in air. It is thus 

different from pragabhava and dhvamésa 

bhava. Pragabhiva is the non-existence of a thing before 

its production. Dhvamsabhaiva is the non-existence of a 

thing after its destruction. But atyantabhava is the non- 

existence of a thing, not in any particular time, but for all 

time. So it is subject neither to origin nor to cessation, t.e. 
it is both beginningless and endless /anadi and ananta} 


While sarnsargabhava is the absence of a connection bet- 

Royanyabbavs gas oe two things, anyonyabhava under- 
plies the difference of lies the difference (bheda) of one thing 
pos Shing from anottere “fom another thing. When one thing is 
different from another thing, they mutually exclude each 
other and there is the non-existence of either as the other. 
A table is different from a chair. This means that a table 
does not exist as a chair, or, more simply, a table is not a 
chair. Anyonyabhavais this non-existence of one thing as 
another, from which it is different. Thus sarmsargàbhàva is 
the absence of à connection (samsarga) between two' entitie 
and its opposite is just their connection. On the other hand, 
anyonyabhava is the absence of one thing as another, and, 
its opposite is just their sameness or identity. Take the sin 
following illustrations. — ' A hare has no horn,’ ' there is no 
colour in air ' are propositions which express the absánge of 
a connection between a hare and a horn, between colo and 
air. The oppgsite of these will be the propositions "a re 
has horns,' ' there 1s colour in air. ‘ A'cow is not a horse,’ 
‘a Jar ig not a cloth" are propositions which express the 
difference between a cow and a horse, a jawand a cloth. THe 
opposite of these will be the propositions ‘ a cow is a horse,’ 
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a a jar is a cloth.’ Thus we may say that sarmsarpübhàiva is 
relative non-existence in the sense of a negation of the 

_ presence (satnsarga) of some thing in some other thing, 
while anyonyabhava is mutual non-existence or difference in 
the Sense of a negation of the identity (tadatmya) between 
two objects. Like atyantabhüva or absolute non-existence, 
anyonyábhüáva or mutual non-existence is without a begin- 
ning and an end, i.e. is eternal. 


III. THE CREATION AND DESTRUCTION OF THE WORLD’ 


From the standpoint of Indian philosophy the world inclu- 

ding physical nature is a moral stage for the 

The Vaisegika theory education and emancipation of individual 

d ae world al guided souls. The Vaiéesika theory of the world 
ta] — icu, p] Indian is guided by this general spiritual outlook of 
philosophy. ` Indian philosophy. In its attempt to ex- 
plain the origin and destruction of the world 

it does indeed reduce all composite objects to the four kinds of 
atoms of earth, water, fire and air. So it is sometimes charac- 
terized as the atomic theory of the world. But it does not ignore 
the moral and spiritual principles governing the processes of 
composition and decomposition of atoms. Further, five of the 
nine kinds of substances, to which all things may be reduced, 
are not and cannot be reduced to material atoms. So the atomic 
theory of the Vaisesika has a background 

It is different from different from that of the atomism of Wes- 

2 atomism of West- tern science and philosophy. The latter is 
ern philosophy. in principle a materialistie philosophy of the 
world. It explains the order and history of 

¿the world as the mechanical resultant of the fortuitous motions 
ES of innumerable atoms in infinite space and time, and in different 
'"* directions. There is no mind or intelligent power governing and 
guidingsthe operations of the material atoms; these act accord- 
ing to blind mechanical laws. The atomism of the Vaiéesika, 
however, is a phase of their spiritual philosophy. According to 
it, thé ultimate source of the actions of atoms is to be found in 
the crehtive or the destructive will of the Supreme Being who 
directs the operations of atoms according to the unseen deserts 
 (adrsta) of individual souls and with reference to the end. of 
moral dispensation. On this view, the order of the wold is like 


idis 1 Vide Padarthadharma., pp. 19-23; Nydyakandali, pp. 50-54; Kusu- 
mafjali, 2; Tattvacintamant, ii. 
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that of a monarchieal state, which ultimately expresses the will 
of a wise monarch and in which all things are so ordered and 
adjusted that the citizens get ample opportunities for self-expan- 
sion and self-development as free and responsible beings. —— 

The atomic theory of the Vaigesika explains that part of the 


The atomic theory 
of the Vaisesika ex- 
plains the order of 
creation and  destruc- 
tion of non-eternal 
objects. 


world which is non-eternal, i.e. subject to 
origin and destruction in time. The eternal 
constituents of the universe, namely, the 
four kinds of atoms, and the five substances 
of akasga, space, time, mind, and soul, do 
not come within the purview of their atomic 
theory, because these can neither be created 


nor destroyed. On the other hand, all composite objects, begin- 
ning with a dyad or the first compound of only two atoms 
(dvyanuka), are non-eternal. So the atomic theory explains the 
order of creation and destruction of these non-eternal objects. 
All composite objects are constituted by the combination of atoms 
and destroyed through their separation. The first combination 
of two atoms is called a dvyanuka or dyad, and a combination 
of three dyads (dvyanukas) is called a tryanuka or triad. The 
iryanuka is also called the trasarenu and it is the minimum 
perceptible object according to the Vaigesika philosophy. The 
paramanu or atom and the dvyanuka or dyad, being smaller than 
the tryanuka or triad, cannot be perceived, but are known 


through inference. 


All the finite objects of the physical world and the physical 


The world is com- 
posed of the four kinds 
of atoms. "Cs 


motion of atoms, which 


world itself are composed of the four kinds 
of atoms in the form of dyads, triads and 
other larger compounds arising out of these. 


. How can we account for the action | 
is necessary for their combination? - 


How, again, are we to explain this particular order and arrange- 
ment of things in the world. In the Vaiéesika philosophy the 


order of the world is, in its broad outlines, conceived like this: . 


The world, or better, the universe is a system of physical things 


It is a svstem of 
physical things and 
living beings which 
interact with one 
another. * 


or ignorant, good or bad, virtuous or vicious. 


and living beings having bodies with 
senses and possessing mind, intellect and 
egoism. All these exist and interact with 
one another in time, space and Aakaéa. 
Living beings are souls who enjoy or suffer 
in this world according as they are wise 


world is, on the whole, a moral order in which the life and 


The moral order of 
the world. 


moral law of karma. 


destiny of all individual selves, are 
governed, not only by the physical laws of 
time and space, but also by the universal 
In the simplest form this law means ‘as 





The order of the. 


» 
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you sow, so you reap,' just as the physical law of causation 
E sin ze most abstract form, means that there can be no effect 
zc" out a cause. 
> Keeping in view this moral order of the universe, the 
; Vaisesikas explain the process of creation 
. The a of the and destruction of the world as follows: 
world E starting- The starting-point of the process of 
P the Supreme creation or destruction is the will of the 
Cord. Supreme Lord (Mahe$vara) who is the 
ruler of the whole universe. The Lord 
conceives the will to create a universe in which individual 
beings may get their proper share of the experience of pleasure 
and pain according to their deserts. The process of creation 
and destruction of the world being beginningless (anidi), we 
cannot speak of a first creation of the world. In truth, every 
creation is preceded by a state of destruction, and every des- 
truction is preceded by some order of creation. ‘To create is 
to destroy an existing order of things and usher in a new order. 
Hênce it is that God's creative will has reference to the stock 
_ of merit and demerit  (adrsta) acquired by 
oer =e ——— individual souls in a previous life lived in 
process of pie lorc pg some other world. When God thus wills 
to create a world, the unseen forces of 
moral deserts in the eternal individual souls begin to function 
in the direction of creation and the active life of experiences 
(bhoga). And it is the contact with souls, endowed with 
the creative function of adrsta, that first sets in motion the 
atoms of air. Out of the combination of air-atoms, in the form 
of dyads and triads, arises the gross physical element (maha- 
bhüta) of air, and it exists as an incessantly, vibrating medium in 
the eternal akaga. Then, in a similar way, there is motion 
in the atoms of water and the creation of the gross element 
of water which exists in the air and is moved by it. Next, the 
atoms of earth are set in motion in a similar way and compose 
. the gross element of earth which exists in the vast expanse 
of the gross elemental water. Then from the atoms of light 
arises in a similar way, the gross element of light and exists 
with its luminosity in the gross water. After this and by the mere 
thought ‘abhidbyina) of God, there appears the embryo of a 
world (brahmāņda) out of the atoms of light 
Brahmā is the archi- and earth. God animates that great em- 


. 











tect of the world. bryo with Brahma, the world-soul, who 
s is endowed with supreme wisdom, detach- 
ment and excellence (jüüna, vairigya and ai$varyya). To 


Brahma God entrusts the work of creation in its concrete 
details and with proper adjustment between merit and demerit, 
on the one hand, and happiness and misery on the other. 


é 
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The created world runs its course for many years. But 
it cannot continue to exist and endure for 
Creation is followed all time to come. Just as after the stress 
by destruction, and strain of the day's work God allows ust. 4 
fest at night, so after the trials, and  . 
tribulations of many lives in one created world, God provides 
a way of escape from suffering for all living beings for some time. 
This is done by Him through the destruction of the world. , So 
the period of creation is followed by a state of destruction. e 
| | periods of creation and destruction make. 
oy oe theory ESL sen one complete cycle called Kalpa which has 
traction. | — been repeating itself eternally. The theory 
of cycles hanes) or recurring periods of 
creation and destruction is accepted by most of the orthodox 
systems of Indian philosophy. The belief that the world in which 
we live is not eternal, and that at some distant time there shall 
be its dissolution, is supported by an analogical argument. Just 
as earthen substances like jars are destroyed, so mountains 
which are earthy shall be destroyed. Ponds and tanks g 
dried up. Seas and oceans being only very big reservolra ht 
water shall dry up. The light of a lamp is blown out. The sun 
being but a glorious orb of light must be extinguished at some 
distant time. 
The process of the world's dissolution is as follows: When 
in the course of time Brahma, the world- 
The process of the soul, gives up his body like other souls, 
more A — P there appears in Maheśvara or the Supreme 
structive will of God. Lord a desire to destroy the world. With 
? this, the creative adrsta or unseen moral 
agency in living beings is counteracted by the corresponding 
destructive adrsta and ceases to function for the active life of 
experience. It is in contact with such souls, in which the 
destructive adrsta begins to operate, that there is motion in the 
constituent atoms of their body and senses. On account of 
this motion there is disjunction of the atoms and consequent 
disintegration of the body and the senses. The body with the 
senses being thus destroyed, what remain are only the atoms in 
their isolation. So also, there is motion in the constituent atoms 
of the elemental earth, and its consequent destruction through 
the cessation of their conjunction. In this way there is the des- 
truction of the physical elements of earth, water, light and air, 
one after the other. Thus these four physical elements and all 
bodies and sense organs are disintegrated and.destroyed. What 
remain are the four kinds of atoms of earth, water, light and 
air in théir isolation, and the eternal substances of Akasa, time, 
space, minds and souls with their stock of merit, demerit 
and past impressions (bhāvanā). It will be observed here that 
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while in the order of destruction, earth compounds come 


first, 
and then those of water, light and air in succession, in the 


order 


ef creation, air compounds come first, water compounds next, 


d then 


: i those of the great earth and light appear in 
Succession. ' 1 


IV. CONCLUSION 


Like the Nyàya system, the Vaigesika is a realistic 
philosophy which combines  pluralism with theism. It 
traces the variety of the objects of the world to the com- 
bination of material atoms of different kinds and qualities. 
But the creation of the world out of the combination of 
eternal atoms, in eternal time and space, has reference to 
the moral life of individual selves. The world is created 
and destroyed by God according to the moral deserts of 
individual souls and for the proper realization of their moral 
destiny. But the realistic idea of the soul and the apparent- 
ly deistie conception of God in the Vaiéesika labour under 
the diffüculties of the Nyàya theory and are as unsatisfactory 
as the latter. For it, the soul is an independent substance, 
of which consciousness is an accidental property. It may 
be admitted by us that the mind or the empirical conscious- 
ness is not the real self and that the latter is different from 
the former. Still it is not possible for us to explain mental 
phenomena or the empirical consciousness unless we admit 
that the real or the noumenal self is an essentially conscious 
and intelligent reality. So also the Vaisesika idea of God 
as wholly transcendent to and separate from man and 
the world, is not favourable for a deeply religious view 
of life and the genuine religious consciousness of communion 
with God. 'The special contribution of the Vaisesika 
philosophy is the classification of realities and its atomic 


v 
1 'The details of this account of creation and destruction are found 
án Praéastapáada's Padarthadharmasafgraha which seems to draw on the 
Paurünpika accounts. 
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cosmology. It recognizes the distinction between positive 
and negative facts, both of which are said to be equally 
real and objective. Among positive facts, again, a dis- 


tinction is made between those that exist in time and space, . 


and those which do not possess such existence. Substance, 
quality and action are positive and existent realities. 
Generality, particularity and inherence are positive facts 
indeed, but these do not exist as particular things or 
qualities or physical movements in time and space. But 
the Vaisesika division of reals into seven classes and of 
these into many other sub-classes is more a common-sense 
and empirical view of things than a philosophical classification 
of realities. From the latter standpoint a more fundamental 
distinction would be that between the soul and the non-soui 
(as in the Jaina system), or spirit and matter (as in the 
Sankhya). The atomic theory of the Vaigesika is an improve- 
ment on the ordinary view of the world as constituted by the 
physical elements of earth, water, air and fire. It is also an 
advance on the materialistic theory that all things including 
hfe, mind and consciousness are transformations and 
mechanical products of material atoms. The Vaisesikas 
harmonize the atomic theory with the moral and spiritual 
outlook of life and the theistic faith in God as the creator and 
moral governor of the world. But they do not carry their 
theism far enough and make God the author not only of the 
order of nature but also of its ultimate constituents, viz. the 
atoms, minds and souls, and see God at the heart of all 
reality. 


oo 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE SANKHYA PHILOSOPHY 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The Sankbya system is the work of a great sage of the 
The Saikhya system Pme of Kapila. 'TheSankhya must be 
is the work of the a very old system of thought. Its anti- 
EAS eee quity appears from the fact that the 
Sankhya tendency of thought pervades all the literature of 
ancient India including the  $rutis, smrtis and puranas. 
According to tradition, the first work of the Saünkhya school 
is the Sdvikhya-siitra of Kapila. This being very brief and 
terse, Kapila, we are told, wrote an elaborate work emitled 
the Sankhya-pravacana-sütra. Hence the GSàükhya philo- 
sophy is also known as Sànkhyapravacana. This system is 
sometimes described as the ' atheistic Sankhya ' niriávara- 
sankhya), as distinguished from the Yoga which is called 
the ' theistic Sáànkhya ' (seSvara-sankhya). The reason for 
this is that Kapila did not admit the existence of God and 
also thought that God's existence could -not be proved. 
But this is a controversial point. 

Next to Kapila, his disciple Asuri, and Asuri’s disciple 
— rtant* ~Falcasikha wrote ‘some books which 
works of the ‘Saakhya. aimed at a clear and elaborate exposition 
of the Sankhya system. But these works were lost in course 
of time and we have no information about their contents. 
Tévarakrsna's Süánkhya-kürikaü is the earliest available and 
authoritative text-book of the Sankhya. Gaudapida’s 
Sankhya-kdrikd-bhdsya, Vacaspati’s Tattvakawmudi, Vijiiina- 
bhiksu's Sdankhya-pravacana-bhdsya and Sdnkhya-sdra, and 
Aniruddha’s Sdvikhya-pragacana-siitra-vrtti are some other 
important works of tlie Sa nkhya systems 
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The origin of the name ' sankbya ' is shrouded in 
The names 'efAkh mystery. According to some thinkers, 
is explained in difer- the name ‘sankhya ' is an adaptation 
ent ways. E . 
from 'sankhya ' meaning number, and 
has been applied to this philosophy because it aims at a 
right knowledge of reality by the enumeration of the 
ultimate objects of knowledge. A more plausible explana- 
tion is that the word ' saükhya ' means perfect knowledge 
samyag-jüàna), and a philosophy in which we have such 
knowledge is justly named sankhya. Like the Nyāya- 
Vaiéesika system, the Sankbya aims at the knowledge of 
reality for the practical purpose of putting an end to all pain 
and suffering. It gives us a knowledge of the self which is 
clearly higher than that given by the other systems, except- 
ing perhaps the Vedanta. So it may very well be charac- 
terized as the ‘sinkhya’ in the sense of a pure metaphysi- 
cal knowledge of the self. It is a metaphysic of dualistic 
realism. While the Nyàya and the Vaisesika admit the 
ultimate reality of many entities—atoms, minds and souls— 
the Sankhya recognizes only two kinds of ultimate realities, 
namely, spirit and matter (purusa and prakrti). The nature 
of these two ultimate and other derivative realities will be 
considered in the Sankhya metaphysics. 


Il. THE SANKHYA METAPHYSICS 
I. Pbebrg " ‘Causation ! 


The Sankhya Metaphysics, "especially its doctrine of 
prakrti. rests mainly on. ts theory of causation which is 
known as satkárya-vàdd. - Jt is a, .theory as to the relation 
of an effect “to its. material cause. The specific question 


* 


| * 
1 yide Sühnkhya-kárika and Tattcakaumudi, 8-9; Sünkhya-pravacana- 
bhagya, 1. 118-21; Aniruddhm's Vrtti, 1. 113-21. 
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discussed here is this: Does an effect originally exist in the 
The  Bauddha ang ™#terial cause prior to its production, 
a Nyüya-Vaiesika i.e. appearance as an effect? The 
eory of causation. | : 
Bauddhas and the Nyaya-Vaisesikas 
answer this question in the negative. According to them, 
the effect cannot be said to exist before it is produced by . 
some cause. If the effect already existed in the material 
cause prior to its production, there is no sense in our speak- 
ing of it as being caused or produced in any way. Further, 
we cannot explain why the activity of any efficient cause is 
necessary for the production of the effect. If the pot 
already existed in» the clay, why should the potter exert 
himself and use his implements to produce it? Moreover, 
if the effect were already in its material cause, it would 
logically follow that the effect is indistinguishable from the 
cause, and that we should use the same name for both the 
pot and the clay, and also that the same purpose would be 
served by a pot and a lump of clay. It cannot be said that 
there is a distinction of form between the effect and its 
material cause, for then we have to admit that there 1s 
something in the effect which is not to be found in its cause 
and, therefore, the effect does not really exist in the cause. 
This theory that the effect does not exist in the material 
cause prior to its production is known as asatkarya-vada 
(i.e. the view that the karya or the effect is asat or non- 
existent before its production). lt is also called arambha- 
vida, i.e. the theory of the beginning of the effect anew. 
The Sànkhyas repudiate this theory of causation and 
The Süükhya theory establish their. view -of satkarya-vada, 
of satkürya a-vàda and namely. that. the effect exists in the 
— material cause even before it is produced. 
This view is based on the following grounds: (a) If the 
effect were really non-existent im the material cause, then 
no amount of effort on the part of ány agent could bring it 
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into existence. Can any man turn blue into red, or sugar 
into salt? Hence, when an effect is produced from some 
material cause, we are to say that it pre-exists in the cause 
and is only manifested by certain favourable conditions, as 
when oil is produced by pressing seeds. The activity of 
efficient causes, like the potter and his tools, is necessary to 
manifest the effect, pot, which exists implicitly in the clay. 
(b) There is an invariable relation between a material 
cause and its effect. A material cause can produce only 
that effect with which it is causally related. It cannot 
produce an effect which is in no way related to it. But 
it cannot be related to what does not exist. Hence the 
effect must exist in the material cause before it is 
actually produced. (c) We see that only certain effects 
can be produced from certain causes. Curd can be 
got only out of milk and a cloth only out of threads. This 
shows that the effect somehow exists in the cause. Had it 
not been so, any effect could be produced from any cause; 
the potter would not havc taken clay to produce pots, in- 
stead of taking milk or threads or any other thing. (d) The 
fact that only a potent cause can produce a desired effect 
goes to show that the effect must be potentially contained 
in the cause. The potent cause of an effect is that which 
possesses some power that is definitely related to the effect. 
But the power cannot be related to the effect, if the latter 
does not exist in some form. This means that the effect 
exisís in the cause in an unmanifested form before its pro- 
duction or manifestation. (e) If the effect be really non- 
existent in the cause, then we have to say that, when it is 
produced, the non-existent comes into existence, f.e. some- 
thing comes out of nothing, which is absurd. (f) Lastly, 
we see that the effect is not different from, but essentially 
identical with, the material cause. If, therefore, the cause 
exists, the effect also' must exist. In fact, the effect and 
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the cause are the explicit and implicit states of the same 
substance. A cloth is not really different from the threads, 
of which it is made; a statue is the same as its material 
cause, stone, with a new shape and form; the weight of a 
table is the same as that of the pieces of wood used in it. 
The conclusion drawn by the Sankhya from all this is that 
the effect exists in the material cause even before its pro- 
duction or appearance. This is the theory of satkarya-vada 
(t.e. the view that the effect is existent before ifs 
appearance). 


The theory of satkürya-váda has got two different forms, 
Two different forms  D23mely, parinima-vada and vivarta-vada. 
of satkarya-vads. According to the former, when an effect is 
produced, there is a real transformation 
(parinama) .of the cause into the effect, e.g. the production of a 
pot from clay, or of curd from milk. The Sankhya is in favour 
of this view as a further specification of the theory of satkürya- 
vad The second, which is accepted by the Advaita Vedantins, 
holds that the change of the cause into the effect is merely 
apparent. When we see a snake in a rope, it is not the case that 
the rope is really transformed into a snake; what happens is 
that the rope only appears as, but is not really, a snake. So 
also, God or Brahman does not become really transformed into 
the world produced by Him, but remains identically the same, 
while we may wrongly think that He undergoes change and 
becomes the world. 





Ld 
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2. Prakrtiand the Gunas ' . 


The Sankhva theory that causation means a real trans- 
Prakrti is the ulti- formation of the material cause into the 
mate cause of the effect logically leads to the concept of 

world of objects. : ; 
prakrti as the ultimate cause of the 


world of objects. All objects of the world, including our 
e 


! Vide Kārikā and Kaumudi, 3, 10-16; Pravacana-bhasya and Vrtti, 
1. 110, 1. 122-37. 
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body and mind, the senses and the intellect, are limited E 
and dependent things produced by the combination of 
certain elements. So we see that the world is a series of . 
effects and that it must have a cause, What, then, is the 
cause of the world? It cannot be the purusa or the self, 
since the self is neither a cause nor an effect of any thing. 
So the cause of the world must be the not-self, i.e. some 
principle which is other than and different from spirit, self 
or consciousness. Can this not-self be the physical elements 
or the material atoms? According to the Carvakas or the 
materialists, the Bauddhas, the  Jainas and the Nyaya- 
Vaiéesikas, the atoms of earth, water, light and air are the 
material causes of the objects of the world. The Sarnkhya 
demurs to this on the ground that material atoms cannot 
explain the origin of the subtle products of nature, such as 
the mind, the intellect and the ego. So we must seek for 
something which can explain the gross objects of nature like 
earth and water, trees and seas, as well as its ‘subtle pro- 
ducts. Now it is found that in the evolution of things the 
cause is subtler than the effect and that it pervades the 
effect, as when a seed develops into a tree or a wish into 
a dream-object. Hence the ultimate cause of the world 
must be some unintelligent or unconscious principle which 
is uncaused, eternal and all-pervading, very fine and always 
ready to produce the world of objects. This is the prakrti 
of the Sinkhya system. It is the first cause of all things 
and, therefore, has itself no cause. As the uncaused 
root-cause of all objects it is eternal and ubiquitous, 
because nothing that is limited and non-eternal can be 
the first cause of the world. Being the ground of such 
subtle products of nature as mind and the intellect, 
prakrti is a very subtle, mysterious and “tremendous 
power which evolves and dissolves the world in a cyclic 
order. l 
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The existence of prakrti as the ultimate subtle cause of 


T n. the world is known by inference from 


"2 


“s Proofs for the exist- 


the following grounds: (a) All parti- 


ence of Prakrti. 
cular objects of the world, from the 


- intellect. to the earth are limited and dependent on one 


LS 


another. So there must be an unlimited and independent 
cause for their existenze. (b) Things of the world possess 
certain common characters, owing to which everyone of 
them is capable of producing pleasure, pain and indifference. 
Therefore, they must have a common cause having these 
three characters. (c) All effects proceed from the activity 
of some cause which contains their potentiality within it. 
The world of objects which are effects must, therefore, be 
implicitly contained in some  world-cause. (d) An effect 
arises from its cause and is again resolved into it at the 
ent of its destruction. That is, an existent effect is 
manifested by a cause, and eventually it is re-absorbed into 
the latter. So the particular objects of experience must 






arise from their particular causes, and these again from 


other general causes, and so on, till we come to the first 
cause of the world. Contrariwise, at the time of destruc- 
tion, the physical elements must be resolved into atoms, the 
atoms into energies and so on, till all products are resolved 
into the unmanifested, eternal prakrti. Thus we get one 
unlimited and unconditioned, all-pervading and ultimate 
cause of the whole world including everything but the self. 
This is the eternal and undifferentiated causal matrix of the 
world of not-self, to which the Sinkhya gives the different 
names of prakrti, pradhina, avyakta, etc. We should not 
imagine a cause of this ultimate cause, for that will land us 
in the fallacy of infinite regress. If there be a cause of 
prakrti, fhen there must be a cause of that cause, and so on, 
ad infinitum. Or, if we stop anywhere and say that here is 
the first cause, then that first cause will be the prakrti 
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whfeh is Specifically described as the supreme root cause of 


the world (para or mila prakrtij. ' & Poe 


e - — 
Prakrti is constituted by the three gunas of sattva 


rajas and tamas, It is said to be the 
— — — unity of the gunas held in a state of 
— — rajas and equilibrium (simyavasthai). Now the 

question is: What are these gunas ? 
Guna here means a constituent element or component and 
not an attribute or quality. Hence by the gunasof sattva, 
rajas and tamas we are to understand the elements of the 
ultimate substance called prakrti. The reason why they are 
called gunas is either their being subservient to the ends of 
the purusa which is other than themselves, or their being 
intertwined like the three strands of a rope which binds the 
soul to the world.” 


The gunas are not perceived by us. They * are © 
inferred from the objects of the world 

— —— exist- which are their effects. Since there is an 
essential identity (taiditniya) between 


the effect and its cause, we know the nature of the gunas 


from the nature of their products. All objects of the world, 
from the intellect down to tbe ordinary objects of perception 
(e.g. tables, pots, etc.), are found to possess three characters 
capable of producing pleasure, pain and indifference, res- 
pectively. The same things are pleasurable to some person, 
painful to another, and neutral to a third. The cuckoo’s. 
cry is a pleasure to the artist, a pain to his sick friend and 


1 Vide Pravacana-bhasya, 1. 67-68, 1. 76-77, 6.36. X 
2 Op. cit., 1. 65. The word guna has many senses, such ae ' quality,’ 


4^ strand, ' * subservient." 
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neither to the plain rustic. A rose delights the youth, 
.deject& the dying man and leaves the gardener cold and 


. * awe indifferent. Victory in war elates the victor, depresses 


the vanquished and leaves the third party rather apathetic. 
Now, as the cause must contain what is in the effect, we 
can infer that the ultimate cause of things must have been 
constituted also by the three elements of pleasure, pain and 
indifference. The Sankhya calls these three sattva, rajas 
and tamas respectively. These are constitutive of both 


prakrti, the ultimate substance, and the ordinary objects of ~ 


the world. 
Sattva is that element of prakrti which is of the nature 
of pleasure, and is buoyant or light 

Sattva is of the : ; s : 

nature of pleasure and (laghu), and bright or  illuminating 
i sn and illuminat- (nrakagaka). The manifestation of 
: objects in consciousness (jfiana), the 
tendency towards conscious manifestation in the senses, the 
mind and the intellect, the luminosity of light, and the 
power of reflection in a mirror or the crystal are all due to 
the operation of the element of sattva in the constitution of 
things. Similarly, all sorts of lightness in the sense of 
upward motion, like the blazing up of fire, the upward 
course of vapour and the winding motion of air, are induced 
in things by the element of sattva. So also pleasure in its 
various forms, such as satisfaction, joy, happiness, bliss, 
contentment, etc. is produced by things in our minds 
through the operation of the power of sattva inhering in 

them both. 
Rajas is the principle of activity in things. It always 
moves, and makes other things move. 
— — OPE à "That is, it is both mobile (cala) and 
pum and stimulat- stimulating (upastambhaka). It is on 
account of rajas that fire spreads, the 
wind blows, the senses follow their objects and the 
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. mind-becomes. restless. On the affective side of our lif e, 
“rajas is the cause of all painful experiences and is itself of. 
the nature of pain (duhkha). It helps the elements of 
sattva and tamas, which are inactive and motionless in 
themselves, to perform their functions. 

Tamas is the principle of passivity and negativity in 


BE things. It is opposed to sattva in being 
nature of indifference heavy (guru) and in obstructing the 
„enveloping. heavy and manifestation of objects (varaņaka). 

It also resists the principle of rajas or 
activity in so far as it restrains (niyam) the motion of things. 

It counteracts the power of manifestation in the mind, the 
intellect and other things, and thereby produces ignorance 
and darkness, and leads to confusion and bewilderment 
(moha). By obstructing the principle of activity in us it 
induces sleep, drowsiness, and laziness. It also produces 
the state of apathy or indifference (visāda). Hence it is 
that sattva, rajas and tamas have been compared respectively 
to whiteness, redness, and darkness. 

With regard to the relation among the three guna 

. constituting the world, we observe that 

2^ eae ce "M aa ies it is one of constant conflict as well as 
a ane cooperation co-operation. They always go together 
and can never be separated from one 

another. Nor can any one of them produce anything 
without the help and support of the other two. Just as the 
„oil, the wick and the flame, which are relatively opposed to 
one another, co-operate to produce the light of a lamp, so 
the gunas co-operate to produce the objects of the world, 
although they possess different and opposed qualities. So all 
the three gunas are present in everything of the world, great 
or small, fine or gross. But each of them tres to,suppress 
and dominate the others. The nature of things is determined 
“by the predominant guna, while the others are there in a 
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subordinate position. We cannot point to anything of the 
world. ..which does not contain within it all the three 
elements, of course, in different proportions. The classi- 
fication of objects into good, bad and indifferent, or into 
pure, impure and neutral, or into intelligent, active and 
indolent, has reference to the preponderance of sattva, rajas 
and tamas respectively. 


Another characteristic of the gunas is that they are 
dia aro NobieM jo constantly changing. ''Change or trans- 
constant change and formation belongs to the very essence of 
transformation. 
the gunas, and they cannot help chang- 
ing even for a moment.'' There are two kinds of transforma- 
tion which the gunas undergo. During 
pralaya or dissolution of the world, the 
gunas change, each within itself, with- 
out disturbing the others. That is, sattva changes into 
sattva, rajas into rajas and tamas into tamas. Such trans- 
formation of the gunas is called svarüpaparinama or change 
into the homogeneous. At this stage, the gunas cannot 
create or produce anything, because they do not oppose and 
co-operate with one another. No object of the world can 
arise unless the gunas combine, and one of them predomi- 
nates over the others. So before creation, the  gunas 
exist as a homogeneous mass in which there ls no 
motion (although there is transformation), no thing, 
and none of the qualities of sound, touch, colour, taste and 
smell. This is the state of equilibrium (samyavastha) for 
the gunas to which the Sankhya gives the name of prakrti. 
The other kind of transformation takes place when one of 
the gunas dominates over the others which become subor- 
dinate to it. When this happens, we have the production 
of particular objects. Such transformation is called virüpa- 
parinama or change into the heterogeneous, and it is the 
starting-point of the world’s evolution. 


Two kinds of trans- 
formation of the gunas. 
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3. Purusa or the Self 


The second type of ultimate reality admitted by the 
The self is an in- Sankhya is the self. The existence of 
PADER: the self must be admitted by all. Every- 
body feels and asserts that he or she exists, and has 
this or that thing belonging to him or her. The 
feeling of one’s own existence is the most natural and 
indubitable experience that we all have. In fact, no one 
can seriously deny the existence of his self, for the act of 
denial presupposes -the reality of the self. So it has been 
said by the Saànkhyas that the self exists, because it is self- 
manifest and its non-existence cannot be proved in any 
way. 


But while there is general agreement with regard to the exis- 
tence of the self, there is a wide divergence 
Different conceptions Of opinion about its nature. Some Carvikas 
of the self. or materialists identify the self with the 
gross body, some with the senses, some 
with life, and some others with the mind. The Buddhists and 
some empiricists regard the self as identical with the stream of 
consciousness. The Nyfya-Vaigesikas and the Prabhakara Mi- 
mamsakas maintain that the self is an unconscious substance 
which may acquire the attribute of consciousness under certain 
conditions. The Bhatta Mimarnsakas, on the other hand, think 
that the self is a conscious entity which is partially hidden by 
ignorance, as appears from the imperfect and partial knowledge 
that men have of their own selves. The Advaita Vedinta holds 
that the self is pure eternal consciousness which is also a blissful 
existence (saccidananda svarüpa). It is one in all bodies, and is 
eternally free and self-shining intelligence. 





According to the Sankhya, the self is different from the 
Ti | 4, body and the senses, the manas and the 
— a all pervad. intellect (buddhi. It is not anything 
Spp ORC UST e. of the world of objects. The self is not 


the brain, nor the nervous system, nor the aggregate of cons- 





1 Vide Vedüntasüra, 51-59; Kārikā and Kaumudi, 17-20; Pravacana- 
bhàsya and Vrtti, 1-66, 1. 138-64, 5. 61-68, 


is 
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cious states. The self is a conscidus spirit which is always 
the subject of knowledge and can never become the object 
ofany knowledge. It is not a substance with the attribute 


_of consciousness, but it is pure consciousness as such. 


Consciousness is its very essence and not a mere quality of 
it. Nor should we say that it is a blissful consciousness 
(ànandasvarüpa),as the Advaita Vedàntin thinks; bliss and 
consciousness being different things cannot be the essence 
of the same reality. The self is the transcendent subject 
whose essence is pure consciousness. The light of the self's 
consciousness ever remains the same, although the objects 
of knowledge may change and succeed one another. It is 
a steady constant consciousness in which there is neither 
change nor activity. The self is above all change and 
activity. It is an uncaused, eternal and all-pervading reality 
which is free from all attachment and unaffected by all 
objects. All change and activity, all pleasures and pains 
belong really to matter and its products like the body, mind 
and intellect. It is sheer ignorance to think that the self 
is the body or the senses or the mind or the intellect. But 
when, through such ignorance, the self confuses itself with 
any of these things, it seems to be caught up in the flow of 
changes and activities, and merged in the mire of sorrows 
and miseries. 


= The existence of the self as the transcendent subject of 


experience is proved by the Sankhya by 
Proofs for the exist- 


ence of the self. several arguments: (a) Objects of the. 
- world like tables, chairs, etc. which are 


composed of parts are means to the ‘ends #of othér 
beings. These beings whose purpose is served by 
the things of the world must be quite different and dis- 
tinct frem them all. That is, they cannot be said to be 
unconscious things, made up of parts like physical objects, 
for that would make them means to the ends of others and 


Pa 


J * 
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not ends in themselves. They must be conscious selves, 
to whose ends all physical objects are the means. (b) Al 
material objects including the mind and intellect must*be 


controlled and directed by some intelligent principle in order . 


that they can achieve anything or realize any end. A 
machine or a car does its work when put under the guidance 
of some person. So there must be some selves who guide 
the operations of prakrti and all her products. (c) AN 
objects of the world are of the nature of pleasure, pain and 
indifference. But pleasure and pain have nieaning only as 


they are experienced by some conscious experiencer. Hence 


there must be some conscious subjects or selves who enjoy 
and suffer pleasure and pain respectively. (d) Some persons 
at least of this world make a sincere endeavour to attain 
final release from all suffering. This is not possible for 
anything of the physical world, for, by its very nature, the 
physical world causes suffering rather than relieve it. So 
there must be some “immaterial substances or selves trans- 
cending the physical. order. Otherwise, the concept“ of 
libération or salvation and the will to liberate or to be libera- 
ted as found in saints and the saviours of mankind would 
be meaningless. 


There 1s not, as the Advaita Vedàntin says, one universal 


- self pervading all bodies alike. Om the 
- Proofs for the real 


s 
_ ity of many selves. other hand, we must admit a” plurality 


of selves, of which one is connected 

with uM body. That there are many selves in the "world 

- follows from the following considerations : (a) There is an 
obvious difference in the birth and death, and the' sensory 
and motor endowments of different individuals. The birth 
or death of one individual does not mean the same for all 
other individuals. Blindness or deafness in one man does 
not imply the same for all men. But if all persons had one 
and the same self, then the birth and death of one "would 


" 
au 
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cause the birth and death of all, and the blindness or deaf- 
ness, of one would make all others blind or deaf. Since, 
however, that is not the case, we are to say that there is not 
one but many selves. (b) If there were but one self for all 
living beings, then the activity of any one must make all 
-others active. But as a matter of fact, when we sleep, 
others make restless efforts, and vice versa. (c) Men and 
. women are different from the gods, on the one hand, and 
birds and beasts, on the other. But there could not have 
been these distinctions, if gods and human beings, birds and 
beasts possessed the same self. Thus we see that there must 
be a plurality of selves, which are eternal and intelligent 
subjects of knowledge, as distinguished from prakrti which 
is the one, eternal and non-intelligent ground of the objects 
-. of knowledge, including manas, intellect and the ego. 


"d. Xs 


4. Evolution of the World ' 


Prakrti evolves the world of objeets when it comes is into. 
E m , -relation with the purusa. The evolution 


^ 
The evolution of the 
» world has its starting- of the world has its starting-point in 


mr ——— es the contact (sarnyoga) between purusa 
iH. cn, or the self and prakrti or primal matter. 
The contact (samyoga) between purusa and prakrti does 
"not, however, mean any kind of ordinary conjunction like 
-~ that between two finite material substances. It is a sort 
of effective relation through which prakrti is influenced by” 
the presence of purusa in the same way in which our 
‘body i8 sometimes moved by the presence of a thought. 
There can be no evolution unless the two become somehow 
related to each other. The évolution of the world cannot 
be due to the self alone, for it is inactive; nor can it be 
due to matter (prakrti) alone, for it is non-intelligent. The 
1 Vide Kérika and Kaumudi, 21-41: Pravacana-bhdsya and Vrtti, 
1. 64-74, 2. 10-82. 
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| activity of prakrti ‘tiust be guided by the iftellicense of 
_ purusa, if there is to be any evolution of the “world. It is 
only when: 'purusa - and prakrti co-operate that "there is the 
creation of a world of objects. But the question is: How 
can two such different and opposed' principles like purusa 
and prakrti co-operate? What brings the one in contact 
" with the other? The answer given by the Sankhya. is this : 
- Just as a blind man and a lame man-can ‘co-operate in order - 
get out of a forest, so the non- intelligent prakrti and 
the inactive purusa combine and co-operate to serve their 
respective interests. Prakrti requires the presence *of 
Jobe in order to be known or appreciated by Someone 
| (dar&anárthau:), and purusa requires the help of prakrti in 
order to discriminate itself from the latter and thereby attain | 
— liberation (kaivalyartham). 
With the contact between purusa and prakrti, there is 
We vhs. dentact disturbs a disturbance of the equilibrium in which 
"E ccn equilibri- the gunas *were held before creation. 
One.of the*gunas, namely, rajas, which 
iS naturally active, is disturbed first, and then, through 
rajas, the other gunas begin to vibrate. This produces a 
tremendous commotion in the infinite bosom of prakrti and 
each of the gunas tries to preponderate over the rest. 
There is a gradual differentiation and integration of the 
three gunas, and as a result of their combination in different 
proportions, the various objects of the world originate. The 
course of evolution is as follows : 
The first product of the evolution of prakrti^ is mahat 
or buddhi.' Considered im its cosmic aspect, it is the great 
1 erm of this vast wor of objects and is 
Wenige — s ier tin called te or the "great 
buddbi. © one. In its psychological aspect, i^e. as 
present in individual beings, it is called buddh! or the 


1 Vide Sankhyo-sat., 1. 71. : " 
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a ° e 
intellect. The special functions of- buddhi : are-agcertainment 
and decision. It is by means of the intellect that the 
distinction Between the subject and other objects is under- 
stood, and one makes decisions about things. Buddhi arises 
out of the preponderance of the element of sattva in prakrti. 
lt is, the natural function of buddhi to manifest itself and . 
other things. In its pure (sattvika) condition, therefore; it. 


has such attributes as virtue (dharma), knowledge unà), - 


detachment (vairágya) and excellence (aigvaryya): But + 


when’ vitiated by amas, it has such contrary attributes 
as» vice  (adharma), ignorance (ajfiana), attachment 
' (àsakti. or avairagya) and imperfection (aSakti or 
 anai$varyya). Buddhi is different from purusa or thé self 


which transcends all physical things and qualities. But it 


is the ground of all intellectual processes in all individual 
beings. It stands nearest to the self and reflects the 
consciousness of the self in such a. way as to become . 
apparently conscious and intelligent. . While the senses and 
the mind function for buddhi or the intellect, the latter 
functions directly for the self and enables it to discriminate 
between itself and prakrti.' 
Ahankara or the ego is the second product of prakrti, 
; which arises directly out of mahat, the 
The _ “second 18 ~ ; 
ahañkāra or the ego. first manifestation. The function of 
abañkāra is the feeling of ‘I and mine’ (abhimàna). It is 
on account of ahankara that the self considers itself (wrongly 
indeed) to be an agent or a cause of action, a desirer of and 
striver for ends, and an owner of properties. We first 
perceive objects through the senses. Then the mind reflects 
-< on them and determines them specifically as of this or that 


kind. Next there is an appropriation of those objects as , 


belonging to and intended for me, and also a feeling of myself 
E Vide Karikà, 36-37; Sühkhya-süt., 2. 40-43. 
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as somehow concerned in them. Ahankara is just this sense 
of the self as ‘I’ (aham), and of objects as ‘mine’ (mama). 
When abankara thus determines our attitude towards the 
objects of the world, we proceed to act in different ways in 
relation to them. The potter constructs a pot when he 
accepts it as one of his ends and resolves to attain it by 
saying within himself : ' Let me construct a pot.’ 


$ Abankira is said to be of three kinds, according to the 
"There are three kinds predominance of one or other of the 
o5 Mn. three gunas. It is called vaikarika or 
sattvika when the element of sattva predominates in it, 
taijasa or rajasa when that of rajas predominates, aud 
bhütadi or tamasa when tamas predominates. From the 
first arise the eleven organs, namely, the five organs of 
perception (janendriya), the five organs of action (karmen- 
drivá), and the mind (manas). From the third (t.e. tāmasa 
ahañkāra) are derived” the five subtle elements (tanmātras). 
The second (viz. rajasa) is concerned in both the first and 
the third, and supplies the energy needed for the change of. 
sattva and tamas. intc their. products. * 





The above order of development from ahankara is laid 
down in the Sünhlhnya-karika and accepted by Váàcaspati 
Miéra.' Vijüünabhiksu,? however, gives a different order. 
According to him, manas or the mind is the only sense which is 
pre-eminently sāttvika or manifesting, and is, therefore, derived 
from sattvika ahankara. ‘The other ten organs are developed 
from rajasa ahankara and the five subtle elements from the 
tümasa. The Vedanta view is similar to that held by Vücaspati. 


The five organs of perception (buddhindriya) are the senses 
of sight, hearing, smell, taste and touch. 
These perceive respectively | the physical 
qualities of colour, sound, smell, taste and 
touch, and are developed from ahankara for the enjoyment 
bf the self. It is the self's desire to enjoy objects that creates 
both the objects of, and the organs for, enjoyment. The organs 


Five organs of know- 
ledge. 


* — 
1 Cf. Karika and Kaumudi, 26. 
2 Qf. Praracana-bhàsya, 718. . 
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of aetion (karmendriya) are located in the mouth, hands, feet, 
anus and the sex organ. hese perform 
Five organs of action. respectively the functio f speech, pre- 


hensien, movement, excretion and repro- 
duction. The real organs are not the perceptible external 
organs, like the eye-balls, ear-holes, skin, hands, feet, etc. 
There are certain imperceptible powers (Sakti) in these per- 
ceptible end-organs which apprehend physical objects and act 
on them, and are, therefore, to be regarded as the organs 
(indriyas) proper. As such, an indriya cannot be sensed or 
perceived, but must be known by inference. The mind ' 
l (manas) is the central organ which partakes 
Manas or mind is Of the nature of the organs of both know- 
the central organ, ledge and action. Without the guidance 
- of the manas neither of them can function 
in relation to their objects. The manas is a very subtle sense 
indeed, but it is made up of parts, and so can come into 
contact with several senses at the same time. The mind, the 
ego and the intellect (manas, ahankara and buddhi) are the 
three internal organs (antahkaraga), while 
The Antahkaranas the senses of sight, hearing, etc. and 
and báühyakarapas. the organs of action are called the external 
organs (baihyakarana). “The vital breaths or ^ 
processes are the functions of the internal organs. The ten 
external organs condition the function of the internal ones. 
The “mind (manas) interprets the » indeterminate sense-data 
supplied by the external organs into determinate perceptions; 
‘the ego owns the perceived objects as desirable ends of the 
self or dislikes them; and the intellect decides to act to attain 
or avoid those objects. The three internal and the ten exter- 
nal organs are collectively called the thirteen karanas or organs 
in the Sinkhya philosophy. While the external organs are 
y limited to present objects, the internal ones deal with the 
past, present and future.? 


The Sankhya view of the manas and other organs has certain 
obvious differences from those of the other 

The Sünkhya view systems. According to the Nyüaya-Vaisesi- 
of manas and „other kas, manas is an eternal atomic substance 
ORAE different which. has neither parts nor any simul- 
systems. . taneous contact with many senses. So we 
* „cannot have many experiences—many per- 

ceptions, desires and  volitions—at the same time. For the 
Sankhyas, the manas is neither atomic nor eternal, but a 


$ 
"be 1 Cf. Sagkhya-süt,, 9. 23; Karika and Kaumudi, 96 and 98. 
| = * Cf. Sankhya-sit., 2. 26-32, A 38, 5. m. Kürikà and Kaumudi, 27. 
?9.80, 32-33. 
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composite product of prakrti, and so subject to origin and 
destruction in time. It is also held by them that we may 
have many experiences—sensation, perception, feeling and 
volition—at the same time, although ordinarily our experiences 
come one after the other. The Nyaya-Waisesikas admit only 
the manas and the five external senses as indriyas and hold 
that the external senses are derived from the physical elements 
(mahàbhüta). The Sankhyas enumerate eleven indriyas, e.g. 
the manas, the five sensory organs and the five motor organs 
and derive them all from the ego (ahanküra), which is not 


recognized as a separate principle by the other systems. The 
Wedantins treat the five vital breaths (pafica-prama) as in- 


dependent principles, while the Sankhyas reduce them to the 
general functions of antahkarana.* | 


The five tanmátras are the potential elements or 
generic essences of sound, touch, colour, 
taste and smell. These are very subtle 
and cannot be ordinarily perceived. We know them by 
inference, although the yogins may have a perception of 
them. The gross physical elements arise from the tanmatras 

as follows: (i) From the essence of 
PA a, cn physical sound ‘Sabdatanmatra) is produced dkasa 

with. the quality of sound which «is 
perceived by the ear. (i) From the essence of touch 
(sparsatanmatra) combined with that of sound, arises air 
with the attributes of sound and touch. (iii) Out of the 
essence of colour (ripaianmatra) as mixed with those of 
sound and touch, there arises light or fire with the 
properties of sound, touch and colour. (iv) From the 
essence of taste (rasatanmütra) combined with those of 
sound, touch and colour is produced the element of water 
with the qualities of sound, touch, colour and taste. 
(vp) The essence of smell (gandhatanmatra) combined with 
the other four gives rise to earth which has all the five 
qualities of sound, touch, colour, taste and smell. The 
five physical elements of akasa, air, light, water, and earth 


Five tanméatras. 


e^ 2 ° 
1 Cf. Banknya-sat., &, 20-22, 2. 81-32, 5. 84; Kārikā, 24 and 29-30. 
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-have respectively the specific properties of sound, touch, 
colour, taste and smell. In the order in which they occur 
here, the succeeding element has the special qualities of 
the preceding ones added to its own, since their essences go 
on combining progressively.’ 


The whole course of evolution from prakrti to the gross 
physical elements is distinguished into two- 
, Two stages of evolu- Stages, namel the psychical (pratyaya- 
- tion, viz. the psychi- SCB, Y psy P y 
cal and the physical. sarga or buddhisarga) and the physical 
(tanmatrasarga or  bhautikasarga). The 
first includes the developments of prakrti as buddhi, ahańkāra 
and the eleven sense-motor organs. The second is constituted 
by the evolution of the five subtle physical essences (tanmatra), 
the gross “elements (mahabhita) and their products. The 
tanmiütras. being Supersensible and unenjoyable to ordinary 
beings, are called avigesa, i.e. devoid of specific perceptible 
characters. The physical elements and their products, being 
possessed of specific characters, pleasurable or painful or 
-stupefying, are designated as vigega or the specific. The visegas 
or specific objects are divided into three kinds, namely, the 
gross elements, the gross body born of parents (sthüla$arira) 
and the subtle body (süksma or linga Sarira). The gross body 
is composed of the five gross elements, although some think 
that it is made of four elements or of only one element. 
The subtle body is the combination of buddhi, ahankara, 
the eleven sense-motor organs and the five subtle elements 
(tanmütra). The gross body is the support of the subtle body, 
in so far as the intellect (buddhi), the ego  (ahanküra) and 
the senses. cannot function without some physical basis. 
According to Vacaspati there are only these two kinds of 
bodies as mentioned before. "Vijüünabhiksu, however, thinks 
that there is a third kind of body called the adhisthina body 
which supports the subtle one when it passes from one gross 
body into another.? 


The history of the evolved universe is a play of twenty- 
four principles, of which prakrti is the first, the five gross 
elements are the last, and the thirteen organs (karanas) 
and five tanmatras are the intermediate ones. But it is 
not complete in itself, since it has a necessary reference 

1 of.°Karika and Kaumudi, 22. 

ith Cf. Karika and Kaumudi, 88-41.. Sankhya-sat., 3. 1-17; Pravacana- 
bhasya, '8. 11. ^ Verr GUS 
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to the world of selves as the witnesses and enjoyers thereof. 
It is not the dance of blind atoms, nor the push and pull 
of mechanical forces which produce a world to no purpose. 
On the other hand, it serves the most fundamental ends 
of the moral, or better, the spiritual, life. If the spirit 
be a reality, there must be proper adjustment between 
moral deserts, and the joys and sorrows of life. Again, 
the history of the world must be, in spite of all appearances 
to the contrary, the progressive realization of the life of 
spirit. In the Sankhya, the evolution of prakrti into a 
world of objects makes it possible for spirits to enjoy or 
suffer according to their merits or demerits. But the ulti- 
mate end of the evolution of prakrti is the freedom (mukti) 
of self. It is through a life of moral training in the evolved 
universe that the self realizes its true nature. What that 
nature is and how it can be realized, we shall consider 
presently. Now the evolution of prakrti in relation to the 
purusa may be represented by the following table: 
Prakrti 
es Mahat 


Porusga —___—_— sr ae ira 


| | | | | | 
Mind 5 Sense- 5 Motor- 5 Tapmātrās 
organs organs 
5 Mahübhütas 


III. THE SAŠKHYA THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE * 


The Sankhya theory of knowledge follows in the main its 


The Sünkhya accepts dualistic metaphysics. It accepts only 


PA * ire ace three independent sources of valid know- 


knowledge. ledge (pramána). These are perception, 
inference and scriptural „testimony (4abda). The other 


1 Vide Küriká and Kaumudi, 4-6; Pravacana-bhàgya, 1. 87.89, 
99-108; 5. 27, 37, 42-51. Cf. The Nydya Theory of Knowledge (Ch. V. 
ante) for a Mij account of this subject. à 
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sources of knowledge, like comparison, postulation (arthapatti) 
and non-cognition (anupalabdhi), are included under these 
three, and not recognized as separate sources of knowledge. 


Valid knowledge (prama) is a definite and an unerring 
Nature and condition cognition of some object (arthaparicchitti) 
on Yea: knowledge. through the modification of buddhi or 
the intellect which reflects the consciousness of the self in it. 
What we call the mind or the intellect is an unconscious 
material entity in the Sankhya philosophy. (Consciousness or 
intelligence (caitanya) really belongs to the self. But the self 
cannot immediately apprehend the objects of the world. If 
it could; we should always know all objects, since the self in 
us is not finite and limited, but all-pervading. The self 
knows objects through the intellect, the manas, and the 
senses. We have a true knowledge of objects when, 
through the activity of the senses and the manas, their 
forms are impressed on the intellect which, in its turn, 
reflects the light or consciousness of the self. 
In all valid knowledge there are three factors, namely, 
The factors of valid the subject ípramātā', the object (pra- 
cpu meya), and the ground or source of 
knowledge  (pramaána). The subject being a conscious 
principle is no other than the self as pure consciousness 
(áuddha cetana). The modification (vrtti) of the intellect, 
through which the self knows an object, is called pramana. 
The object presented to the self through this modification 
is the prameya.  Pramà or valid knowledge is the reflection 
of the self in the intellect as modified into the form of the 
object, because without the self's consciousness the un- 
conscious intellect cannot cognise anything. 
Perception is the direct cognition of an object through its 
The najure of per. contact with some sense. , When an 
ception. object like the table comes within the 
range of your vision, there is contact between: the 'table and 


We 
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your eyes. The table produces certain impressions or 
modifications in the sense organ, which are analysed and 
synthesised by manas or the mind. "Through the activity 
of the senses and the mind, buddhi or the intellect becomes 
modified and transformed into the shape of the table. The 
intellect, however, being an unconscious material principle. 
cannot by itself know the object, although the form of the 
object is present in it. But as the intellect has an excess 
of sattva, it reflects, like a transparent mirror, the conscious- 
ness of the self (purusa). With the reflection of the self's 
consciousness in it, the unconscious modification of the 
intellect into the form of the table becomes illumined into a 
conscious state of perception. Just as a mirror reflects the 
light of a lamp and thereby manifests other things, so the 
material principle of buddhi, being transparent and bright 
(süttvika), reflects the consciousness of the self and illumi- 
nates or cognises the objects of knowledge. 


It is to be observed here that the reflection theory of know- 
ledge has been explained in two different ways by Viacaspati 
Miéra and Vijüünabhiksu. We have followed the former in the 
account of the knowledge process given above, Vacaspati thinks 
that the knowledge of an object takes place when there is 
reflection of the self in the intellect which has been modified 
into the form of the object. According to Vijhiinabhiksu, the 
process of perceptual knowledge is like this: When any object 
comes in contact with its special sense organ, the intellect 
becomes modified into the form of the object. Then, because 
of the predominance of sattva in it, the intellect reflects the 
conscious self and seems to be conscious, in the same way in 
which a mirror reflects the light of a lamp and becomes itself 
luminous and capable of manifesting other objects. But next, 
the intellect, which is thus modified into the form of the object, 
ic reflected back in the self. That is, the object is presented to 
the self through a mental modification corresponding to the 
form of the object. Thus on Vacaspati’s view, there is a reflec- 
tion of the self in the intellect, but no reflection of the intellect 
back into the. self. Vijnanabhiksu, on the other hand, thinks 
that there is a reciprocal reflection of the self in the intellect 
and of the'intellect in the self. This view is accepted also ip 


- 
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. 
Vedavyüsa's commentary on the XYoga-Sütra.  .What induces 
Vijüünabhiksu to suppose that the modified intellect is reflected 
in the self is perhaps the necessity of explaining the self's 
experience of pleasure and pain. The self, being pure con- 
sciousness, free from all pleasure and pain, cannot be subjected 
to these experiences. It is the intellect which really enjoys 
pleasure and suffers pain. So, the apparent experiences of 
pleasure and pain in the self should be explained by some sort 
of reflection of the intellect in the self. 


There are two kinds of perception, namely, nirvikalpaka 
or the indeterminate and savikalpaka or 
Uo rl agro gie ES the determinate. The first arises at the. 
first moment of contact between a sense 
and its object, and is antecedent to all mental analysis and 
synthesis of the sense-data. It is accordingly called àalocana 
or a mere sensing of the object. In it there is a cognition 
of the object as a mere something without anv recognition 
of it as this or that kind of thing. It is an unverbalised 
experience like those of the infant and the dumb. Just as 
babies and dumb persons cannot express their experience 
in words, so we cannot communicate this indeterminate 
perception of objects to other people by means of 
words and sentences. The second kind of perception is 
the result of the analysis, synthesis and interpretation of 
sense-data by manas or the mind. So it is called vivecana 
or a judgment of the object. It is the determinate cognition 
of an object as a particular kind of thing having certain 
qualities and standing in certain relations to other things. 
The determinate perception of an object is expressed in 
the form of a subject-predicate proposition, e.g. ' this is a 
cow, ‘that rose is red.”* 


1 Vide Pravacana-bhasya, 1. 99: Vyüsa-bhásya, 4. 22,. 
» For a fuller account of nirvikalpaka and sayikalpaka perceptione, 
cide 8 C. Chatterjee, The Nydya Theory of Knowledge, Ch. IX. 
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Inference. is the knowledge of one term of a beter 
:  ' which is not perceived, through the 
— "E BN other which is perceived and known to 
be invariably related to the first. In it 
what is perceived leads us on to the knowledge of what 
is unperceived through the knowledge of a universal relation 
(vyapti) between the two. We get the knowledge of 
vyapti between two things from the repeated observation 
of their concomitance. One single instance of their relation 
is not, as some  logicians  wronglv think, sufficient 
» to establish the knowledge of a universal relation between 

them. 


With regard to the classification of inference, the 
Sankhya adopts the  Nyàya view, 

Eus memiDonvinn of although in a slightly different form. 
Inference is first divided into two kinds, 

namely, vita and avita. It is called vita or affirmative 
when it is based on a universal affirmative proposition, and 
avita or negative when based on a universal negative 
proposition. The vita is subdivided into the purvavat 
and the samanyutodrsta. A  pürvavat inference is that 
which is based on the observed uniformity of concomitance 
between two things. This is illustrated when one infers 
the existence of fire from smoke because one has observed 
that smoke is always accompanied by fire. Simanyatodrsta 
inference, on the other hand, is not based on any observa- 
tion of the concomitance between the middle and the major 
term, but on the similarity of the middle with such facts 
as are uniformly related to the major. How do we know 
that we have the visual and cther senses? It cannot be 
by means of perception. The senses are supersensible. 
We have no sense to perceive our senses with. Tjherefore, 
we are to Know the existence of the senses by an inference 
like this: ‘‘ All actions require some means or instruments, 
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e.g. the act of cutting; the perceptionay of colour, etc. 
are so many acts; therefore, there must be some means 
or organs of perception." It should be noted here 
that we infer the existence of organs from acts of perception, 
not because we have observed the organs to be invariably 
related to perceptive acts, but because we know that per- 
ception is an action and that an action requires a means of 
action. ‘The other kind of inference, namely, avita is what 
some Naiydyikas call gesavat or  pariéesa inference. It 
consists in proving something to be true by the elimination of 
all other alternatives to it. This is illustrated when one 
argues that sound must be a quality because it cannot be a 
substance or an activity or a relation or anything else. 
As regards the logical form of inference, the Sankhyas admit, 
like the Naiyayikas, that the five-membered syllogism is 
the most convincing form of inferential proof.’ 

The third pramàna is gabda or testimony. It is consti- 


tuted by authoritative statements (apta- 
The nature and z à 
forms of f#abda or  vacana), and gives the knowledge of 


testimony. 3 1 
4 objects which cannot be known by 


perception and inference. A statement is a sentence made 
up of words arranged in a certain way. A word is a sign 
which denotes something (vacaka), and its meaning (artha) 
is the thing denoted by it (vàcya). That is, a word is a 
symbol which stands for some object. The under- 
standing of a sentence requires the understanding of the 
meanings of its constituent words. Sabda is generally said 
to be of two kinds, namely, laukika and vaidika. The 
first is the testimony of ordinary trustworthy persons. 
This, however, is not recognised in the Sankhya as a separate 
pramáüna, since it depends on perception and inference. It 
is the,testimony of Sruti or the Vedas that is to be admitted 


1 Vide, p. 185 ante. For an elaborate account of the theory of infer- 
ence, vide 8. C. Chatterjee, The Nydya Theory of Knowledge, Bk. III. 
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as the third independent pramāņa. The Vedas give us 
true knowledge about supersensuous realities which cannot 
be known through perception and inference. As not made 
by any person, the Vedas are free from all defects and 
imperfections that must cling to the products of personal 
agencies. They are, therefore, infallible, and possess self- 
evident validity. The Vedas embody the intuitions of 
enlightened seers (rsis). These intuitions, being universal 
and eternal experiences are not dependent on the will or 
consciousness of individual persons. As such the Vedas 
re ,impersonal (apauruseya). Yet they are not eternal 
since they arise out of the spiritual experiences of seers 
and saints, and are conserved by a continuous line of 
instruction from generation to generation. 


IV. THe DOCTRINE or LIBERATION ° 


Our life on earth is a müxture of joys and sorrows. 
There are indeed many pleasures of life, and also many 
creatures who have a good share of them. But many more 
are the pains and sufferings of life and all living beings 
are more or less subject to them. Even if it be possible 
for any individual being to shun all other pains and 
miseries, it is impossible for him to evade the clutches of 

decay and death. Ordinarily, however, 
rte — — we are the victims of three kinds of 
&dhibhautika and àdbi- pains, viz. the àdhyátmika, adhibhautika 
— and àdhidaivika. The first is due to 
intra-organic causes like bodily disorders and mental 
affections. It includes both bodily and mental suffer- 
ings, such as fever and headache, the pangs of fear, 
anger, greed, etc. The second is produced by extra-organic 
natural causes like men, beasts, thorns, etc. Ingtances 


1 Vide Küriká and Kaumudi, 44-68; Sànkhya-süt., Pravacana-bhàgya 
and Vrtti, 8. 65-84. 
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of this kind are found in cases of murder, snake-bite, prick 


of thorns and so forth. 'The third kind of suffering is 
caused by extra-organic supernatural causes, e.g. the pains 
inflicted by ghosts, demons, etc. | 


Now all men earnestly desire to avoid every kind of pain. 


Nay more, they want, once for all, to 
Aen pain, ^^^ to get put an end to all their sufferings, and 
is not to be. We cannot have pleasure only and exclude 
pain altogether. So long as we are in this frail body with 
its imperfect organs, all pleasures are bound to be mixed up 
with pain or, at least, be temporary. Hence we should 
give up the hedonistic ideal of pleasure and rest content 
with the less attractive but more rational end of freedom 
from pain. In the Sankhya system, 
eer — liberation (mukti) is just the absolute 
id cessation of al and complete cessation of all pain with- 
out a possibility of return. It is the 
ultimate end or the summum. bonum of our life (apavarga or 
purusartha). 
How are we to attain liberation or absolute freedom from 


all pain and suffering? All the arts and 
Edo Legg sail teal the crafts of the modern man and all the 
freedom from suffering — blessings of modern science give us but 
is to be attained ; ; 
through rigbt know- temporary relief from pain or short-lived 
Mon i pleasures. These do not ensure a total 
and final release from all the ills to which our mind and 
body are subject. So the Indian philosopher wants some 
other more effective method of accomplishing the task, and 
this he finds in the right knowledge of reality (tattvajnüna). 
It is a general rule that our sufferings are due to our ignor- 
ance. In the different walks of life we find that the 
ignorat and uneducated man comes to grief on many occa- 
sions because he does not know the laws of hfe and nature. 


have enjoyment at all times. But that 


Li 


=o 
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The more knowledge we have about ourselves and the world 
we live in, the better fitted are we for the struggle for 
existence and the enjoyments of life. But the fact remains 
that we are not perfectly happy, nor even completely free 
from pain and misery. The reason for this is that we have 
not the perfect knowledge about reality. When we have 
that knowledge, we shall attain freedom from all suffering. 

Reality is, according to the Sankhya, a 
E or reali." plurality of selves and the world of 

objects presented to them. The self is 
an intelligent principle which does not possess any quality 
or activity but is a pure consciousness free from the limi- 
tations of space, time and causality. It is the pure subject 
which transcends the whole world of objects including physi- 
cal things and organic bodies, the mind and the senses, the 
ego and the intellect. All changes and activities, all 
thoughts and feelings, all pleasures and pains, all joys and 
sorrows belong to what we call the mind-body system. The 
self is quite distinct from the mind-body complex and 1s, 
therefore, beyond all the affections and afflictions of the 
psychical life. Pleasure and pain are mental facts which do 
not really colour the pure self. It is the mind, and not self, 
that feels pleasure or pain, and is happy or unhappy. So 
also, virtue and vice, merit and demerit, in short, all moral 
properties belong to the ego (ahankara) who is the striver 
and doer of all acts. The self is different from the ego or 
the moral agent who strives for good or bad ends, attains 
them and enjoys or suffers accordingly. Thus we see that 
the self is the transcendent subject whose very essence is 
pure consciousness, freedom, eternity and immortality. It 
is pure consciousness (jianasvarüpa) in the sense that the 


changing states and processes of the mind, which we call 
o 


1 Cf. Sankhya-sit. and Vriti, 5. 25-26. 
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empirical consciousness, do not belong to the self. The self 
is the subject or witness of mental changes as of bodily 
and physical changes, but is as much distinct from the 
former as from the latter. It is freedom itself in so far as 
it is above the space-time and the cause-effect order of 
existence. It is eternal and immortal, because it is not pro- 
duced by any cause and cannot be destroyed in any way.* 
Pleasure and pain, joy and sorrow really belong to buddhi 
or the intellect and the mind. The 
is ne cr AYER purusa or self is by its nature free from 
—— self and not- them all. But on account of ignorance 
it fails to distinguish itself from the 
mind and the intellect, and owns them as parts of itself so 
much so that it identifies itself with the body, the senses, 
the mind and the intellect. It becomes, so to say, some- 
body with a certain name, and a particular ‘ combination of 
talent, temperament and character.’ As such, we speak of 
it as the ' material self,’ the ‘ social self,’ the ‘ sensitive and 
appetitive self, the “ imagining and desiring self,’ or the 
' willing and thinking self.’ * According to the Sankhya, all 
these are npt-self which reflects the pure self and apparently 
imparts its affections and emotions to the latter. The self 
considers itself to be happy or unhappy when the mind and 
. the intellect, with which it identifies itself, become so, in 
the same way in which a father considers himself fortunate 
or unfortunate in view of his beloved son's good or bad luck, 
or a master feels insulted by an insult to his own servant. 
It is this want of discrimination or feeling of identity 
(aviveka) between the self and the mind-body that is the 
cause of all our troubles. We suffer pain and enjoy plea- 


sure because the experiencing subject in us (drasta) wrongly 
1 Cf. Pravacana-bhadsya, 1. 146-48, 
d 2 For an account of the different kinds of selves vide James, Princi- 
ples of Psychology, Vol. I, Chap. X, and Ward, Psychological Principles, 
Chap. XV. a 
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identifies itself with the experienced objects (dríya) inclu- 
ding pleasure and pain.* 
The cause of suffering being ignorance (ajnana) in the 
oaan De ie sense of non-discrimination (aviveka) be- 
crimination between tween the self and the not-self, freedom 
— —— from suffering must come from know- 
ledge of the distinction between the two. 
(vivekajfiana).* But this saving knowledge is not merely an 
intellectual understanding of the truth. It must be a direct 
knowledge or clear realization of the fact that the self is not 
the body and the senses, the mind and the intellect. Once 
we realise or see that our self is the unborn and undying 
spirit in us, the eternal and immortal subject of experience, 
we become free from all misery and suffering. A direct 
knowledge of the truth is necessary to remove the illusion 
of the body or the mind as my self. Now I have a direct 
and an undoubted perception that I am a particular psycho- 
physical organism. The knowledge that the self is distinct 
from all this must be an equally direct perception, if it is to 
contradict and cancel the previous one. The illusory percep- 
tion of snake in a rope is not to be sublated by any argument 
or instruction, but by another perception of the rope as such. 
To realize the self we require a long course of spiritual 
training with devotion to and constant contemplation of, the 
truth that the spirit is not the body, the senses, the mind or 
the intellect. We shall consider the nafure and methods 
of this training when we come to the Yoga philosophy. 
When the self attains liberation, no change takes place 
The nature of libera- in it and no new property or quality 
tion. accrues to it. Liberation or freedom of 
the self does not mean the development from a less perfect 
1 Cf. Karika and Kaumudi, 62; Pravacana-bhágya and Vetti, 3. 72. 


Kariba and Kaumudi, 44, 63; Sánkhya-süt. and Vrtti, 3. 23-24. 
r^ Cf. Sànkhya-süt. and Vrtti, 3. 66 and 75: Kürikà and Kaumudi, 64. 
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to a more perfect condition. So also immortality and 
eternal life are not to be regarded as future possibilities or 
events in time. If these were events and temporal acquisi- 
tions, they would be governed by the laws of time, space 
and causality, and, as such, the very opposite of freedom 
and immortality. The attainment of liberation means just 
the clear recognition of the self as a reality which is beyond 
time and space, and above the mind and the body, and, 
therefore, essentially free, eternal and immortal.* When 
there is such realization, the self ceases to be affected by the 
vicissitudes of the body and the mind and rests in itself as 
the disinterested witness of physical and psychical changes. 
~ Just as the dancing girl ceases to dance after having enter- 
tained the spectators, so prakrti ceases to act and evolve 
the world after manifesting her nature to the self.’’* It is 
possible for every self to realize itself in this way and 

Md oi So?) thereby attain liberation in life in this 
viz., jivanmukti and world. This kind of liberation is known 
Yidebamakti, as jivanmukti or emancipation of the 
soul while living in this body. After the death of its body, 
the liberated self attains what is called videhamukti or 
emancipation of the spirit from all bodies, gross and subtle. 
This ensures absolute and complete freedom.* Vijňāna- 
bhiksu, however, thinks that the latter is the real kind of 
liberation, since the self cannot be completely free from the 
influence of bodily and mental changes so long as if is 
embodied.* But all Sankhyas agree that liberation is only 
the complete destruction of the threefold misery (duhkba- 


` traya-bhighata). It is not a state of joy as conceived in the 


Cf. Sankhya-sat. and Vrtti, 5. 74-83; Süánkhya-süt., 1. 56, 6. 20. 
Cf. Karika and Kaumudi, 59, 65-66. 

Cj. Karika and Kaumudi, 67-68: Sünkhya-süt. and Vrtti, 3. 78-84. 
Cf. Pravacana-bhásgya, 3. 76-84, 5. 116. . X 
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Vedanta. Where there,is no pain, there can neither be 
any pleasure; because the two are relative and inseparable. 


V. THE PROBLEM OF Gop ' 


The attitude of the Sankhya towards theism has been the 
ory "amon subject of controversy among its com- 
Saikhyas with regard mentators and interpreters. While 
to God's existence. 
some of them clearly repudiate the 
belief in God, others take great pains to make out that the 
Sankhya is no less theistic than the Nyaya. The classical 
Sànkhya argues against the existence of God on the follow- 
ing grounds; (a) That the world as a system of effects must 
DNE D have a cause is no doubt true. But God 
Anti-theistic proofs 
of the classical or Brahman cannot be the cause of the 
— world. God is said to be the eternal 
and immutable self; and what is unchanging cannot be the 
active cause of anything. So it follows that the ultimate 
cause of the world is the eternal but everchanging (par!nami) 
prakrti or matter. (b) It may be said that prakrti being 
non-intelligent must be controlled and directed by some 
intelligent agent to produce the world. The individual 
selves are limited in knowledge and, therefore, cannot control 
the subtle material cause of the world. So there must be 
an infinitely wise being, i.e. God, who directs and guides 
prakrti, But this is untenable. God, as conceived by the 
theists, does not act or exert Himself in any way; but to 
control and guide prakrti is to act or do something. Sup- 
posing God is the controller of prakrti, we may ask: What 
induced God to control prakrti and thereby create the world ? 


1 Of. Kürikà and Kaumudi, 56-57; Sankhya-sat., Vrtti and Prava- 
cana, 1. 92-95, 3. 56-57, 5. 2-12. Vide also Gaudapada, Sankhya-kdrika- 
bhüsya, and A. K. Majumdar, The Sáhnkhya Conception of Personality- 
Chaptera I and I]. 
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It cannot be any end of His own, for a perfect being cannot 
have any unfulfilled desires and unattained ends. Nor can 
it be the good of His creatures. No prudent man bothers 
himself about the welfare of other beings without his own 
gain. As a matter of fact, the world is so full of sin and 
suffering that it can hardly be said to be the work of God 
who had the good of His creatures in view when He created. 
(c) The belief in God is inconsistent with the .distinctive 
reality and immortality of individual selves (jiva). If the 
latter be included within God as His parts, they ought to 
have some of the divine powers, which, however, is not the 
case. On the other hand, if they are created by God, 
they must be subject to destruction. The conclusion drawn 
from all this is that God does not exist and that prakrti is 
the sufficient reason for there being a world of objects. 
Prakrti creates the world unconsciously for the good of 
the individual selves (purusa) in the same way in which 
the milk of the cow flows unconsciously through her udder 
for the nourishment of the calf. 
According to another interpretation of the Sankhya, 
which is not generally accepted, this 
ia erigi ana — system is not atheistic. This is the 
view of Vijianabhiksu and some modern 
writers. They hold that the existence of God as possessed 
of creative activity cannot be admitted. Yet we must 
believe in God as the eternally perfect spirit who is the 
witness of the world and whose mere presence (sannidhi- 
mitra) moves prakrti to act and create, in the same way 
in which the magnet moves a piece of iron. Vijnanabhiksu 
thinks that the existence of such a God is supported by 
reason as well as by the scriptures. 


+ 
1 Vide Pravacana-bhágya, ibid; A. K. Majumdar, The Sánkhya 
Conception of Personality, ibid. 
* 
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VI. . CONCLUSION 

The Sankbya may “be called a philosophy of 
dualistic realism. It traces the whole course of the world 
to the interplay of two ultimate principles, viz. 
and primal matter (purusa and prakrti). On 
hand, we have prakrti which is regarded as the ultimate 
cause of the world of objects including physical things, 
organic bodies and psychical products like 
(manas), the intellect and the ego. Prakrii is both the 
material and the efficient cause of the world. It is active 
and ever-changing, but blind and unintelligent. How can 
such a blind principle evolve an orderly world and direct it 
towards any rational end? How again are we to explain 
the first disturbance or vibration in prakrti which is said to 
be originally in a state of equilibrium? So, on the other 
- hand, the Sankhya admits another ultimate principle, viz. 
purusa or the self. The category of purusa includes a 
plurality of selves who are eternal and immutable principles 
of pure consciousness. These selves are intelligent but 
inactive and unchanging. It is in contact with such cons- 
cious and intelligent selves that the unconscious and unin- 
telligent prakrti evolves the world of experience. But how 
can the inactive and unchanging self at all come im contact 
with and influence prakrti or matter? The Sankbya holds 
that the mere presence (sannidhi) of purusa or the self is 
sufficient to move prakrti to act, although it itself remains 
unmoved. Similarly, it is the reflection of the conscious 
self on the unconscious intellect that explains the cognitive 
and other psychical functions performed by the latter. But 
how the mere presence of the self can be the cause of 
changes in prakrti, but not in the self itself, is not clearly 
explained. Nor, again, is it quite clear how an unintelligent 
material principle like the intellect cap reflect pure cons- 


spirit 
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the mind 
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ciousness (which is immaterial) and thereby become 
conscious and intelligent. The physical analogies given in 
the Sankhya are ‘not sufficiently illuminating. Further, the 
existence of many selves is proved by the Sankhya from the 
difference in the nature, activity, birth and death, and 
sensory and motor endowments of different living beings. 
But all these differences pertain, not to the self as pure 
consciousness but to the bodies associated with it. So far 
as their intrinsic nature  (i.e., pure consciousness) is 
concerned, there is nothing to distinguish between one self 
and another. So there seems to be no good ground for the 
Sinkhya theory of many ultimate selves. It may be that 
the many selves of which we speak, are the empirical 
individuals or egos dealt with in ordinary life and experience. 
From the speculative standpoint there seem to be certain 
gaps in the Sankhya philosophy. Still we should not 
underrate its value as a system of self-culture for the attain- 
ment of Mberation. So far as the practical end of attaining 
freedom from suffering is concerned, this system is as good 
as any other and enables the religious aspirant to realize the 


highest good of his life, viz. liberation. 2 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE YOGA PHILOSOPHY . 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The Yoga philosophy is an invaluable gift of the great 
Paisai ma^ ihe Indian sage Patafijali to all bent upon 
founder of the Yoga spiritual realization. It is a great aid 
ss eg to those who wish to realize the exis- 
tence of the spirit as an independent principle, free from all 
limitations of the body, the senses and the mind.’ It is 
known also as the P&atafijala system after the name of its 
founder. The Yoga-sütra or the Pātañjala-sūtra. is the first 
work of this school of philosophy. Vyasa 
wrote a brief but valuable commentary 
on the Yoga-sütra called Yoga-bhasya 
or Vydsa-bhdsya. Vacaspati’s Tattva-vaisdradi is a reliable 
sub-commentary on Vyasa’s commentary. Bhojaraja’s Vrtti 
and Yoga maniprabhd are very simple and popular works 
on the Yoga system.  Vijüüna-bhiksu's Yoga-vdrttika and 
Yoga-sára-sangraha are other useful manuals of the Yoga 
philosophy. 

The Pàtanjala system is divided into four padas or parts. 
| The first is called the samadhipada and 
pádas or parts of this treats of the nature, aim and forms of 
yoga, the modifications of citta or the 
internal organ, and the different methods of attaining yoga. 
The second, viz., the sadhanapada, deals with kriyayoga as 


Some important 
works of this system. 


1 Miss G. Coster bas the Yoga system in view when she says: '' We 
need s new kind of Society for Psychical NResearch...... to demonstrate to 
the ordinary public the possibility (or impossibility) of genuine super-physical 
experience on this side '" (ride Yoga and Western Psychology, p. 246). 


^ 
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a means of attaining samüdhi, the kles$as' or mental states 
causing afflictions, the fruits of actions (karmaphala) and 
their painful nature, and the fourfold theme of suffering, 
its cause, its cessation and the means thereof. The third or 
vibhütipada gives an account of the inward aspects of yoga 
and the supernormal powers acquired by the practice of 
yoga and so forth. The fourth part is called the kaivalya- 
pada and describes the nature and forms of liberation, the 
reality of the transcendent self and the other world and 
so on. 


The Yoga is closely allied to the Sankhya system. It is the 

application of the theory of the Sankhya 

— A the in practical life. The Yoga mostly 

accepts the Sankhya epistemology and 

admits the three pramāņas of perception, inference and 

scriptural testimony. It mostly accepts also the metaphysics 

of the Sankhya with its twenty-five principles, but believes 

in God as the supreme self distinct from other selves. The 

special interest of this system is in the practice of yoga as 

the sure means of attaining vivekajnána or discriminative 

knowledge which is held in the Sankhya as the essential 
condition of liberation. 

The value of yoga as an important method of realizing 

the spiritual truths of Indian philosophy 

— — hace, has been recognized by almost all the 

Indian svstems. We have clear evidence 

of the recognition of yoga practices even in the Upanisads, 

the Smrtis and the Purainas.* So long as the mind or the 

intellect of a man is impure and unsettled, he cannot 


1 The verb, ' kliá' is ordinarily intransitive (kligyati), meaning ' to 
be afflicted.’ ' Kleáa, then means affliction or suffering. But 'kliá" is 
sometimes also transitive (kiléniti) meaning ' cause affliction,’ « ' torment.’ 
The present word is more conveniently derived from this transitive sense. 
Vide Vydsa-bhagya, 1. 5, where klista = kleáa-hetuka. 

2 Of Katha Upanisad, 6. 11, 6. 18, Svetasvatara, 2. 8, 3. 11. 
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properly understand anything of philosophy and religion. 
We must have à pure heart and a tranquil mind if we are 
to know and realize the truths of philosophy and religion. 
Now the practice of yoga is the best way of self-purification, 
t.e. purification of the body and the intellect. Hence it is 
that almost all the systems of Indian philosophy insist on 
the practice of yoga as the —— * practical side of a. 
philosophy of life. | 


The Patafijala system makes a special study of the 
The yoga lays down nature and forms of yoga, the different 
x iei en for steps in yoga practice, and other impor- 
tant things connected with these. It 

holds, like the Sankhya and some other Indian systems, 
that liberation is to be attained through the direct know- 
ledge of the self's distinction from the physical world 
including our body, mind and the ego (vivekajfiana). But 
this can be realized only if we can manage to suppress and 
terminate the functions of the body and the senses, the 
manas and the intellect and finally, the ego (t.e. the 
empirical self) and vet have self-consciousness or experience 
of the transcendent spirit (purusa). This would convince us 
that the self is above the mind-body complex, the senses 
and the intellect and also the suffering or enjoying indivi- 
dual ego. It will be seen to be above all physical reality 
with its spatio-temporal and cause-effect order. This is the 
realization of the self as the free, immortal spirit which is 
above sin and suffering, death and destruction. In other 
words, it is the attainment of freedom from all pain and 
miserv, i.e. liberation. The Yoga system lays down a 
practical path of self-realization for the religious aspirant 
and the sincere seeker after the spirit. The Sankhya lays 
greater “stress on discriminative knowledge as the means of 
attaining liberation, although it recommends such practical 
methods as study, reasoning and constant meditation on 








the truth.? The Yoga, on the other hand, emphasizes the 
importance of the practical methods of purification and 
concentration for realizing the self's distinction from 
the body and the mind, and thereby attaining liberation. 
These will be explained in the Yoga ethics. Before we 
come to that we have to study the Yoga psychology which 
deals with the nature of the self, the mind and its function, 
and the relation between mind, body and the self. 


Il. Yooca PSYCHOLOGY 


In the Sankhya-Yoga system, the individual self 
(jiva) is regarded as the free spirit associated with the 
gross bodv and more closely related to a subtle body 

TU mel? a Dua constituted by the senses, the manas, 
objects of the world the ego and. the intellect. The self is, 
through the modifica- : . 1 
tions of citta or the 1N Its own nature, pure consciousness, 
mina, free from the limitations of the body 
and the fiuctuations of the mind (citta). But in its ignorance 
it confuses itself with citta. The citta is the first product 
of prakrti, in which the element of sattva or the power of 
manifestation naturally predominates over those of rajas and 
tamas. It is essentially unconscious; but being in the closest 
proximity to the self it reflects, through its manifesting 
power, the self's consciousness so as to become apparently 
conscious and intelligent. It is different from manas which 
is the internal sense. When the citta is related to any 
object through manas, it assumes the form of that object. 
The self knows the objects of the world through the modi- 
fcations of citta which correspond to the forms of the 
objects known. Although the self really undergoes no 


1 Vide Kürikà and Kaumudi, 51. 


* 
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change or modification, yet because of its reflection in the 
changing states and processes of citta, the self appears to 
be subject to changes and to pass through different states of 


'the mind or citta, in the same way in which the moon 


— to be moving when we see it reflected in the moving 
waves." 


The modifications of citta, i.e. cognitive mental states, 
There are five kinds ĉe Any and varied. These may be 
of mental modifica- classified under five heads, namely, 
tions or citta-vrtti. 3 LT ; 
pramana or true cognition, viparyaya or 
false cognition, vikalpa or merely verbal cognition, nidrà or 
sleep, and smrti or memory. There are three kinds of true 
cognition, viz. perception, inference and verbal testimony. 
These have been explained in almost the same way as in the 
Sankbya. Viparyaya is the wrong knowledge of objects as 
what they really are not and it includes doubt or uncertain 
cognitions.  Vikalpa is a mere verbal idea caused by words, 
to which no real facts correspond. When you hear the 
words '' Rahu’s head,’’ vou have the idea of a distinction 
between Rahu and its head, although really there is no 
distinction between the two,  Ràühu being only a head. 
Similarly, the phrase '' consciousness of the soul " arouses 
the ideas of two different entities (soul and consciousness) 
related together, whereas in reality there is no distinction 
between them (soul and consciousness being identical).* 
Sleep (nidrá) is another kind of mental modification (citta- 
vrtti). It is due to the preponderance of tamas in citta 
and the consequent cessafion of waking consciousness and 
dream experiences. It thus stands for deep dreamless sleep 
(susupti). Some philosophers think that in sound sleep 
there is no mental function or conscious state at all. But 


1 Vfde Yoga-süt. and Vrtti, 1. 4. Cf. Sáükhya theory of '' Evolution 
of the World," ante. 
2 Yoga-bhüsya, 1. 9. 
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this is wrong. On waking from sound sleep we say, “I 
slept well,’’ ‘‘ I knew nothing,’ etc. Such memory of what 
took place during sleep supposes direct experience of the 
state of sleep. So there must be in sleep some cognitive 
mental state or process which is concerned in the experience 
of the absence of knowledge (abhüvapratyayalambanà vrtti). 
Smrti or memory is the reproduction of past experiences 
without any alteration or innovation. All cognitive mental 
states and' processes (citta-vrtti) may be included in these 
five kinds of modifications. We need not admit any other 
kinds of cognitive functions of the mind (citta-vrtti).' 

When citta is modified into any kind of vrtti or 

OA m cognitive mental state, the self is 


to the mind or citta reflected in it and 
and the body. 


$-. 


is apt to appro- 

priate it as a state of itself. Hence 
it is that it appears to pass through different states of 
the mind (citta) and stages of life. It considers 
itself to be subject to birth and growth, decay and death 
at different periods of time. It is led to believe that it sleeps 
and wakes up, imagines and remembers, makes mistakes 
and corrects errors, and so on. In truth, however, the self 
(purusa) is above all the happenings of the body and the 
mind (citta), all physical and psychical changes, like sleeping 
and waking, birth and death, ete. It is citta or the mind 
that really performs these functions of sleeping and waking, 
knowing and doubting, imagining and remembering. 
The self appears to be concerned in these functions because 
it is reflected in citta or the mind which is held up before 
it as a mirror before a person. It also appears to be 
subject to the five kleáas or sources of afflictions, namely, 
(i) avidya or wrong knowledge of the non-eternal as eternal, of 
the not-self as the self , of the.) pleasant as the pleasant, and 


1 ` Wide Yoga-süt., Bhügya and Vrtti, 1. 65.11. 
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of the impure as pure, (1i) asmitā, i.e. the false notion or 
_. perception of the self as identical with buddhi or the 
mind, (iti) riga or desire for pleasure and the means of 
.its attainment, (iv) dvesa or aversion to pain and the 
causes thereof, (v) abbinivega or the instinctive fear of 
death in all creatures.’ 
So long as there are changes and modifications in citta, 
"Pup the self is reflected therein and, in the 
The self's bondage > “er : 
is due to its identi- absence of discriminative knowledge, 
postre eie So gn identifies itself with them. As a 
ration p equires their consequence, the self feels pleasure or 
pain out of the objects of the world, 
and loves or hates them accordingly. This means bondage 
for the self. If, therefore, we are to attain liberation, we 
must somehow restrain the activities of the body, the senses 
and the mind (manas) and finally suppress all the modifica- 
tions of citta. When the waves of the empirical conscious- 
ness (kirya-citta) die down and leave the citta in a state of 
perfect placidity (karana-citta), the self realizes itself as 
distinct from the mind-body complex and as free, immortal 
and self-shining intelligence. It is the aim of yoga to bring 
about this result through the cessation of the functions of 
citta. 


III. Yoca4 ETHICS 
1. The Nature and Forms of Yoga? 


Yoga here means the cessation of mental functions 
»^ | or modifications (cittavrttinirodha). It 
Yoga is just the : 
cessation of mental does not mean any kind of contact 
| ifications. . — 
mM between the individual self and some 
other reality like God or the Absolute. The aim of 


4 " , 


1 Op. cit., 2. 3.9. 
2 Yoga-stit. and Bhdadsya, 1. 1-4, 1. 12-18, 1. 23, 2.: 1-2, 4. 29-34. 


> 
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yoga, as we have already said, is to — the self 
from identifying itself with mental modifications. But 
this is not possible so long as the modifications, are there 
and the self has not realized its distinction from citta or 
the mind. So what yoga really standg for is the arrest 
ard negation of all mental modifications. 


There are five conditions or levels of the mental life 
(cittabhbümi). ‘The citta is constituted 

nal life. — by the elements of sattva, rajas and 
E Wile gel — not tamas. Its different conditions are 
determined by the different degrees 

in which these elements are present and operative in it. 
These conditions are called ksipta or restless, müdha or 
torpid, viksipta or distracted, ekagra or concentrated, and 
niruddha or restrained. In «each of these there is some 
kind of repression of mental modifications. One state of 
the mind excludes other different states. Love and hate, 
for example, naturally oppose and cancel each other. But 
still voga cannot be attained in all the levels of citta. 
In the first, called ksipta, the mind or citta is under 
the sway of rajas and tamas, and is attracted by objects 
of sense and the means of attaining power. It flits from 
one thing to another without resting in any. This condition 
is not at all conducive to yoga, because if does not help 
us to control the mind and the senses. 'The second, viz. 
müdba, is due to an excess of tamas in citta or the 
mind which, therefore, has a tendency towards vice, igno- 
rance, sleep and the like. In the third level, called viksipta 
or distracted, the mind or citta is free from the sway of 
tamas and has only a touch of rajas in it. It has the 
capacity of manifesting all objects and makes for virtue, 
knowledge, etc. This is a stage of temporary concentration 
of citta or the mind on some object, which is *followed 


by distraction.,.It cannot be called yoga, because it does 
: i 


LI 
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not permanently stop the mental modifications nor end 
our troubles and destroy the mental afflictions of avidya and 
the rest. 
The fourth level of citta is called ekagra or concentrated. 
MOULE ne qe Here. citta is purged of the impurity 
are conducive to yoga: Of rajas and there is the perfect mani- 
xs ii rd BAE irs festation of sattva. It marks the 
beginning of prolonged concentration of 
the mind or citta on any object so as to reveal its 
true nature, and it prepares the way for the cessation of 
all mental modifications. In this state, however, the mind 
or citta continues to think or meditate on some object, 
and so, even here, the mental processes are not altogether 
arrested. At the last level, called niruddha, there is the 
cessation of all mental functions including even that of 
concentration which marks the previous stage. Here the 
succession of mental states and processes is completely 
checked, and the mind (citta) is left in its original, un- 
modified state of calmness and tranquility. These last 
two levels are conducive to yoga in so far as both manifest 
the sattva element of the mind to the highest degree 
and are helpful for the attainment of the ultimate goal, 
viz. liberation. In fact, ekagra or the state of concentra- 
tion, when permanently established, is called sarmprajiata 
yoga or the trance of meditation, in which there is a 
clear and distinct consciousness of the object of contem- 
plation. It is known also as samapatti or samprajnata 
samadhi inasmuch as citta or the mind is, in this state, 
entirely put into the object and assumes the form of the 
object itself. So also the state of füruddha is called asar- 
prajiata yoga or asamprajfiata samādhi, because all mental 
modifications being stopped in this state, nothing ts known 
or thought of by the mind. This is the trance of absorption 
in which all psychoses and appearances of objects are 
20—1833 B 


> 
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stopped and there are no ripples in the placid surface of 
citta or the mind. Both these kinds of samàdbi are known 


by the common name of samadhi-yoga or the cessation 


of mental modifications, since both conduce 


to self- 
realization. M" 


There are, then, two main kinds of yoga or samadhi, 


: Iz. npra]nat: n th ne 
There are four kinds viz. the samprajnata a d e asam 


ir  sarprajñăta samā- prajňāta. Four kinds of 


samprajnata 
l. 


samādhi are distinguished according to 
the different objects of contemplation. It is called savitarka 
when the mind (citta) is concentrated on any gross physical 
object of the external world, e.g. the image of a god 
or goddess. Having realized the nature of this object, 
one should concentrate on subtle objects like the tanmātra 
or subtle essences of the physical elements. The mind's 
concentration on these subtle objects is called savicara 
samādhi. ‘Che next step is to take some subtler objects 
like the senses and concentrate the mind (citta) on them, 
till their real nature becomes manifest to it, in what is 
called sünanda samadhi. The last kind of  sarmprajnata 
samadhi is called sasmita inasmuch as the object of con- 
centration herein is asmità or the ego-substance with which 
the self is ordinarily identified. The fruition of this stage 
of concentration is the realization of the true nature of 
the ego. But it also gives us a glimpse of the knowing 
self as something almost indistinguishable from the ego.’ 
Thus the mind (citta) realizes the nature of different 
KP objects within or without the body 
— per —— and leaves them behind, one after the 
nons other, till it becomes completely free 
from the thoughts of all objects and attains what is called 
r 1 The final stage of samprajñāta is called dharmamegha samādhi 


because it showers on the yogin the blessing of self-realization. Wide Yoga- 
süt. and Bhásya, 4. 29. 
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asathprajiiatu samadhi or yoga par excellence. It puts a 
stop to all mental modifications and does not rest on any 
object at all. This is the final stage of samadhi because 
when it is attained the whole world of objects ceases to 
affect and to exist for the yogin. In this state the self 
abides in its own essence as pure consciousness, enjoying 
the still vision of isolated self-shining existence. When 
one attains this state, one reaches the final goal of hfe, 
namely, liberation or freedom from all pain and suffering. 
All life is a quest of peace and a search for the means 
thereof. Yoga is one of the spiritual paths that leads to 
the desired goal of a total extinction of all pain and 
misery through the realization of the self's distinction 
from the body, the mind and the individual ego. But 
this final goal cannot be attained all at once. Even if 
it be possible for a self to attain once the state of samadhi 
and thereby release from pain, there is the possibility of 
a relapse and consequent recurrence of pain, so long as 
all the impressions and tendencies of the mind (citta) 
due to its past and present deeds are not wiped out. 
It requires a long and arduous endeavour to maintain 
oneself steadily in the state of samādhi and destroy the 
effects of the different kinds of karma, past and present. 
For this it is necessary to practise yoga with care and devo- 
tion for a sufficiently long time. The different steps in the 
practice of yoga will be explained in the next section. 


2. The Eightfold Means of Yoga * 


As we have already said, a man cannot realize spiritual 

mdi 4 ose truths so long as his mind is tainted 

means of yoga called with impurities and his intellect vitiated 

— by evil thoughts. It is in the pure 

heart and the clear understanding that the truth of the 
1 Qf. Yoga-süt. and Bhdsya, 2. 28-55, 3. 1-4. 


r. 
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spirit is revealed and directly experienced. The Sankbya- 
Yoga system holds that liberation is to be attained bv 
means of spiritual insight (prajnà) into the reality of the 
self as the pure immortal spirit which is quite distinct from 
the body and the mind. But spiritual insight can be had 
only when the mind is purged of all impurities and render- 
ed perfectly calm and serene. For the purification and 
enlightenment of citta or the mind, the Yoga gives us the 
eightfold means which consists of the disciplines of 
(1) yama or restraint, (2) niyama or culture, (3) ásana or 
posture, (4) pranayama or breath-control, (5) pratyabara 
or withdrawal of the senses, (6) dharana or attention, 
(7) dhyana or meditation, and (8) samadhi or concentration. 
These are known as aids to yoga (yogatga). When 
practised regularly with devotion and dispassion, they lead 
to the attainment of yoga, both samprajniata and asarapra- 
jbata. 
The first discipline of vama or restraint consists in 
— — (a) ahirnsà or abstention from all kinds of 
abstention from injury injury to any life, (b) satya or truthful- 
to life, from sence and ness in thought and speech, (c) asteya 
avarice. or non-stealing, (d) brahmacarya or con- 
trol of the carnal desires and passions, and (e) aparigraha 
or non-acceptance of unnecessary gifts from other people. 
Although these practices seem to be too well-known to re- 
quire any elaboration, yet the Yoga explains all their details 
and insists that a yogin must scrupulously follow them. 
The reason for this is obvious. It is a psychological law 
that a sound mind resides in a sound body, and that 
neither can be sound in the case of a man who does not con- 
trol his passions and sexual impulses. So also, a man can- 
not concentrate his attention on any object when his mind 
is distracted and dissipated by,*in and crime and other evil 
propensities. This explains the necessity of complete 
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abstention from all the evil courses and tendencies of life on 
the part of the yogin who is eager to realize the self in 
samadhi or concentration. 
The second discipline is niyama or culture. It consists 
UU Nivea oonaisía in the cultivation of the following good 
the cultivation of habits: (a) $auca or purification of the 
good habits. : : 
body by washing and taking pure food 
(which is bihya or external purification), and purification of 
the mind by cultivating good emotions and sentiments, 
such as friendliness, kindness, cheerfulness for the virtues 
and indifference to the vices of others (which is called 
abhyantara or internal purification), (b) santosa or the 
habit of being content with what comes of itself without 
undue exertion, (c) tapas or penance which consists in the 
habit of enduring cold and heat, etc., and observing austere 
vows, (d) svàdhyàya or the regular habit of study of religious 
books, and (e) Tévarpranidhana or meditation of and 
resignation to God. 
Asana is a discipline of the body and consists in the 
ay a qa. 088 adoption of steady and comfortable pos- 
adoption of steady and tures. There are various kinds of 
comfortable postures. a 2s i 
asana, such as padmāsana, vīrāsana, 
bhadrasana, etc. These can be properly learnt only under 
the guidance of experts. The discipline of the body is as 
much necessary for the attainment of concentration as that 
of the mind. If the body is not completely free from 
diseases and other disturbing influences, it is very difficult 
to attain concentration. Hence the Yoga lays down ela- 
borate rules for maintaining the health of the body and 
making it a fit vehicle for concentrated thought. It pres- 
cribes many rules for preserving the vital energy, and 
strengthening and purifying the body and the mind. The 
ásanas or postures recommended in it are effective ways by 
which the body can be kept partially free from diseases, 


* 
810 
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and all the limbs, especially the nervous system, can be 
brought under control and prevented from producing distur- 
-bances in the mind. ' 

Prāņāyāmais the regulation of breath. It consists in sus- 
; pension of the breathing processes either 


^" 


‘ (4) Prápáyüma is êfter exhalation (recaka), or inhalation 
— — (püraka), or simply by retention of the 
cesses, vital breath (kumbhaka). The details 

" 5 of the process should be learnt 
from experts. That respiratory exercises are useful for 
strengthening the heart and improving its function is recog- 
nized by medical men when they recommend walking, 
climbing, etc., in a graduated scale, for patients with weak 
hearts. The Yoga goes further and prescribes breath con- 
trol for concentration of the mind, because it conduces to 
steadiness of the body and the mind. So long as the func- 
tion of breathing continues, the mind also goes on fluctua- 
ting and noticing the current of air in and out. If, and 
when, it is suspended, the mind is in a state of undisturbed 
concentration. Hence by practising the control of breath, 
the yogin can suspend breathing for a long time and there- 
by prolong the state of concentration. 


Pratyābāra consists in withdrawing the senses from their 


respective external objects and keeping 

1% Pa S them under the control of the mind. 
RUM m from their When the senses are effectively con- 
trolled by the mind, they follow, not 

their natural objects, but the mind itself. So in this state 
the mind is not disturbed by sights and sounds coming 
through the eye and the ear, but makes these senses follow 
itself and see and hear its own object. This state is very 
difficult, although not impossible, of attainment. It re- 
quires a resolute will and long practice to gain mastery over 
one’s senses. The five disciplines of restraint and culture 
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(yama and niyama), bodily posture (sana), breath-control 
(pranayama) and control over the senses (pratyahara) are 
regarded as the external aids to yoga (bahiranga-sadhana). 
As compared with these, the last three disciplines are said 
to be internal to yoga (antáranga-saádhana), because they are 
directly related to some kind of samadhi or yoga. wg are 
dharana, dhyana and samadhi. 
Dhàranà or attention is a mental. discipline which con- 
sists in holding (dhárana) or ing the 
26 E — PES mind (citta) on the desired — The 
mund eee the desired Object thus attended to may be a part of 
one’s body, like one’s navel, the mid- 
point of the eyebrows, etc. or it may be external to the 
body, like the moon, the images of gods, ete. The ability, to 
keep one’s attention steadily fixed on some object is the test 
of fitness for entering on the next higher stage of yoga. 
Dhyana or meditation is the next step. It means the 
even flow of thought about, or rather, 
(7) Dhyana is e ; : 
steady contemplation round about, the object of attention. It 
d^ te Object without is the steadfast contemplation of the 
object without any break or disturbance. 
This has the effect of giving us a clear and distinct represen- 
tation of the object first by parts and aspects. But by long- 
continued meditation the mind can develop the partial 
representation of the object into a full and live presentation 
of it. Thus dhyana reveals the reality of the contemplated 
object to the yogin's mind. 
Samadhi or concentration is the final step in the practice 
EMI. f Ma of yoga. In it the mind is so deeply 
mind's absorption in  &bsorbed in the pbject of contemplation 
e rrr of contem- that it loses itself in the object and has 
no awareness of itself. In the state of 
dhyana,* the act and the object of thought remain distinct 
and separate states of consciousness. But in samadhi the 


4 
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E act of meditation is not separately cognised; it takes on the 
form of the object and'loses itself, as it were. So here only 
the object of thought remains shining in the mind, and we 
do not even know that there is a process of thought in the 
mind. It should be observed here that this samādhi as a 

“ “discipline. ts different from the samüdhi or the yoga previous- 
ly defined as '' the restraint of the mind ’’ (cittavrttinirodha). 

The 1 rmer is but the means for the attainment of the latter 
which is*its end. A long-continued practice of the one leads 
to the other. These last three steps in the practice of yoga 
are called internal means (antaranga-sadhana). They should 
have the same object, i.e. the same object should be first 

. attended to, then meditated and lastly concentrated upon. 
|» ^Nhen thus combined they are said to constitute samyama 
which is very necessary for the attainment of samadhi- 


yoga. 


A yogin is believed to acquire certain extraordinary 


Th as powers by the practice of yoga in its 
powers accruing from different stages. ‘hus we are told that 
yoga. 


the yogins can tame all creatures inclu- 
ding even ferocious animals, get any object by the mere 
wish of it, know directly the past, present and future, 
produce supernatural sights, sounds and smells and see 
subtle entities, angels and gods. They can also see through 
closed doors, pass through stone walls, disappear from sight, 
appear at different places at the same time, and so forth. 
While these may be possible, the Yoga system warns all 
religious aspirants not to practise yoga with these ends in 
view. Yoga is for the attainment of liberation. The yogin 
must not get entangled in the quagmire of supernormal 
powers. He must overcome the lure of yaugic powers and 
move onward till he comes to the end of the journey, V7- 
liberation.’ ? 


1 Vide Yoga-süt. and Bhásgya, 3. 37, 3. 51, 4. 1. 
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IV. THE PLACE OF GOD IN THE YocA' : 


i a? 
As distinguished from the Sankhya, the Yoga is theistic. | 
The Yoga has both It admits the existence of God on both 
E we. in  practieal and theoretical grounds. Patafi- 
on. jali himself, however, has. not felt thè” 
necessity of God for solving any theoretical problem of | phi- 
losophy. For him God has more a practical value an a 
theoretical one. Devotion to God is considered to be of great 
practical value, inasmuch as it forms a part of the practice 
of yoga and is one of the means for the final attainment of 
samadhi- yoga or '' the restraint of the mind.’ The subse- 
quent commentators and interpreters of the Yoga evince, 
also a theoretical interest in God and discuss more fully the 
speculative problems as to the nature of God and the proofs 
for the existence of God. Thus the Yoga system has both 
a theoretical and a practical interest in the Divine Being. 





According to the Yoga, God is the Supreme Person who 

is above all individual selves and is free 

spirit. ES * penal, from all defects. He is the Perfect 
— — PEL ur: Being who is eternal and all-pervading, 
omnipotent and omniscient. All mdivi- 

dual selves are more or less subject to the afflictions (klega) 
of ignorance, egoism, desire, aversion and dread of death. 
They have to do various kinds of works (karma)—good, bad, 
and indifferent—and reap the consequences thereof (vipaka). 
They are also infected and influenced by the latent impres- 
sions of their past experiences (āśaya). Even if the liberated 
self is released from all these troubles, it cannot be said 
that he was always free from them. It is God and God alone 
who is eternally free from all defects. God is the perfect 
immortal spirit who ever remains untouched by afflictions 
and actio lana their effects and impressions (klesa -karma- 






1 Vide Yoga-süt., Bhàásya and Vrtti, 1. 23-29, 2. 1, 32, 45, 3. 45. 
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vipaka-Ssayai-raparamrstah). He possesses a perfect nature, 
the like of which is not to be met with anywhere else. He 
has also the fullest possible knowledge of all facts and is, 
therefore, capable of maintaining the whole world by His 
mere wish or thought. He is the Supreme Ruler of the 
world, and has infinite knowledge, unlimited power and 
wisest desires, which distinguish Him from all other selves. 
The P of God's ‘The existence of God is proved by the 
— 1 following arguments : 
The Vedas, the Upanisadsand other important scriptures 
speak of the existence of God as the Supreme Self who is 
also the ultimate reality and the final 
ie of goal of the world. Therefore, God exists 
in the way in which the scriptures testify 
to His existence. 
According to the law of continuity, whatever has 
_ degrees must have a lower and an upper 
iets eon yo engem limit. ‘There are, for instance, different 
degrees of knowledge magnitudes, small and great. An 
and power. 
atom is the smallest magnitude, while 
akaáa or space is the greatest magnitude. Similarly, there 
are different degrees of knowledge and power. So there 
must be a person who possesses perfect knowledge and 
perfect power. Such a supreme person is God, the highest. 
There cannot be any self who is equal to God in power and 
knowledge, for in that case, there will be conflict and clash 
of desires and purposes between them, and a consequent 
chaos in the world. 


The creation of the world is due to the association 

of purusa with prakrti, and its dis- 

(8) The association solution to the dissociation of the one 
— — * from the other. Purusa j d prakrti 
being two independent principles cannot 


be said to be naturally related or associated. Nor are they 
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naturally dissociated, for that would make their relation . 
inexplicable. So there must be an intelligent cause which 
effects their association and dissociation, according to the 
unseen moral deserts (adrsta) of individual selves. No 
individual self can guide and control its adrsta or destiny, 
because it has no clear understanding about it. Therefore; 
there must be a perfect and an omniscient Being who brings 
about the association or dissociation between purusà. and 
prakrti, according as the adrstas of the individual selves. 
require the creation or the destruction of a world. This 
Being is God, without whose guidance prakrti cannot produce 
just that order of the world which is suited to the moral 
education and final emancipation of individual selves. 


Devotion to God is not only a part of the practice of 
yoga but the best means for the attain- 
QDevotion. to God is ment of concentration and restraint of 
— — — res- mind ‘samadhi-yoga). The reason is 
that God is not only an object of medi- 
tation (dhyàna.. iike other objects, but is the Supreme Lord 
who, by His grace, purges away the sins and evils in the 
life of His devotee and makes the attainment of yoga easier 
for him. One who is sincerely devoted to God and is 
resigned unto Him cannot but meditate on Him at all times 
and see Him in all the walks of life. On such a devoted 
person God bestows his choicest gifts, viz. purity of the 
heart and enlightenment of the intellect. God removes all 
the serious impediments and obstacles in the path of His 
devotee, such as the klegas or afflictions of the mind, and 
places him under conditions most favourable for the attain- 
ment of yoga. But while the grace of God can work 
wonders in our life, we, on our part, must make ourselves 
deserving recipients of it through love and charity, truthful- 
ness and purity, constant meditation of and complete 
resignation to God. 
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V. CONCLUSION 


To an unsympathetic critic the Yoga may appear to be 
not so much a system of philosophy as a school of mysticism 
and magic. 'The Yoga conception of the self as a trans- 
cendent subject which is quite distinct from the body, the 
mind and the ego, is far removed from the commonsense and 
the ordinary psychological concepts of it. As compared 
with these, the spiritual conception of the self in the Yoga . 
is apt to be regarded as unintelligible and mysterious. 
Similarly, the supernormal powers associated with the 
different stages in the practice of Yoga can hardly be 
reconciled with the known laws of the physical or the 
psychical sciences. So these may appear to be reminiscent 
of some primitive religion of magic. But it is to be observed 
that the Yoga scheme of self-realization has a solid foundation 
in the Sankbya metaphysics which proves the reality of the 
self as a metaphysical and eternal principle of cons- 
ciousness. If one believes in the transcendent spirit, one 
cannot but admit that there are deeper levels of consciousness 
than the empirical one, and wider possibilities and higher 
potencies than those of the physical and the sensuous. 
Glimpses of this deeper reality of our individual life have 
been caught not only by the seers and saints of different 
countries, but also by some great philosophers lke Plato 
and Aristotle, Spinoza and Leibniz, Kant and Hegel. The 
Society for Psychical Research and the modern school of 
psycho-analysis have of late contributed much towards our 
knowledge about the dark regions of the psychical life hidden 
from the ordinary view. The Yoga goes further in the same 
direction when it formulates certain practical methods of 
purification and self-control for the realization of the true 
self of man. Both from a theoretical and a practical stand- 
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point, it occupies a better position than the Sankhya in so * 
far as it admits the existence of God and relies mostly on 
actual experiences to carry conviction to its followers. What 
is necessary for an appreciation of this philosophy is a 
sympathetic understanding of it and a sincere endeavour to 
realize its truths. We find one such appreciation of it by» 
Miss Coster when she says: ‘‘ I am certain that there is a 
region beyond that — drop-scene which forms for so 
many the boundary of this life; and that it is penetrable 


and susceptible of exploration by those who are sufficiently 
determined.'' * 


+ Yoga and Western Psychology, pp. 246-47, 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE MIMAMSA PHILOSOPHY 


4, I. INTRODUCTION 


We have noticed in the General Introduction that the 


| a Pürva Mimārhsā School or the Mimamsa 
The Mimiü:isá deve- t i : Ix i 
sloped ont of the ritu- School, as it is more usually called, is 
alistic aspects of Vedio the outcome of the ritualistic side of the 


Vedic culture just as the Vedanta 


(sometimes called also Uttara Mimarnsa) is the development 


of its speculative side. The object of the. Mimamsa School 
eT eo is to help and support ritualism chiefly 
ment : Methodology in two wavs, namely, (a) by giving a 
and Philosophy. 
help of which the complicated Vedic injunctions regarding 
rituals may be understood, harmonized and followed without 
difficulty, and (b) by supplying a philosophical justification 
of the beliefs on which ritualism depends. We are concerned 
here with the second or the philosophical aspect of the 
Mimarsa. 
The faith underlying Vedic ritualism consists of different 
PE a plillósopby, tie elements*such as belief in the existence 
Mimármsa tries to up- of a soul which survives death and 
hold Vedic ritualism. : . 
enjoys the fruits of rituals in heaven, 
the belief in some power or poteney which preserves the 
effects of the rituals performed, the belief in the infallibility 
of the» Vedas on which rituals stand, the belief that the 
world is real and our life and actions performed here are 
not mere dreams. The Buddhists, Jainas and. Carvakas 
challenge the authority of the Vedas. The reality, of the 
world and the existence of the soul are denied by some 
21—1833B | 


methodology of interpretation with the . 


de 


'* — kfhowledge. 
e?’ * l 
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Buddhists. Some  Upanisads disparage the idea that 


‘ heaven ' is the goal of man and rituals are the best possible 
human activities. The Mimamsa tries to meet all such 
criticisms and upholds’ the original faith underlying 
ritualism. 

Jaimini’s Sutra laid the foundation of the Pūrva 
Mimamsa. Sabarasvami wrote the 
major commentary or Bhdsya on this 
work. He is followed by a long line of commentators and 
independent writers. The two most important among them 
are Kumarila Bhatta and Prabhükara (nicknamed ‘ Guru’), 
who founded the two schools of Mimatmsa named after 
them, and thus the Mimiamsa philosophy gradually developed. 
Etymologically, the word Mimümsaà means ‘solution of 
some problem by reflection and critical examination.” As 
its subject-matter was karma or rituals, the Mimürnsà is 
also sometimes called Karma or Dharma Mīmārhsā. 

— fPhe philosophy of the Mimiarnsa School may be con- 
veniently discussed under three heads, namely, Theory of 
Knowledge, Metaphysics, and Ethics and Theology. 


» 


- Literature. 


IT. Ture MiwaMsa THEORY or KNOWLEDGE 


In its attempt to justify the authority of the Vedas, the 
ie = s Mimarmnsa came to discuss very elabora- 
fbotiso to. the — of tely the nature of knowledge, the nature 


and criterion of truth as well as of 


£e falsity, the different sources of valid knowledge (pramaànas) 


‘and other cognate problems. The epistemology of the 
Mimirmsa deals with some very interesting problems. Other 
schools, «specially the Vedanta, freely draw upon the 
Mimarmesa in epistemological matters. We shall netice here 
very briefly some of the peculiar and important things. 


~ 
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l. The Nature and Sources of Knowledge 


The Mimarmsa, like most other schools, admits two 
' kinds of knowledge, immediate and mediate. Valid know- 
. ledge is one which yields some new information about some- 
7 thing, is not contradicted by any other 
iie d à SENE of knowledge and is not generated by de- 
| fective conditions (such as defective 
sense-organ in the case of perceptual knowledge, fallacious 
„premises in the cases of inference, etc.).! à 
The object of immediate knowledge must be something 
Dom c know. @Xisting (sat). Only when such an 
ledge: its two sfages Object is related to sense (one of the 
of development—in- : 
— aye — five external senses and the internal 
j sense, manas), there arises in the soul 
an immediate knowledge about it. When an object is 
related to sense, at first there arises a bare awareness of the | 
object. We simply know that the object is, but have not ji 
yet undérstood what it is. This primary, indeterminate, ~“ 
immediate knowledge is called nirvikalpaka pratyaksa or 
alocana-jüàna. When at the next stage we interpret the 
meaning of this object in the light of our past knowledge 
and come to understand what it is, that is, what class it 
belongs to, what quality, activity and name it possesses, 
we have a determinate (savikalpaka) perception, which is 
expressed by judgments like ‘ This is a man,' ' This has a 
stick,’ * This is white,’ ‘ This is moving,’ ‘ This is Ram.’ * 
Perception, thus completed in two stages, gives us’ A " 
Naas ARDEN real knowledge of the world composed ~ 
in perception are rea] Of different objects. Though at the 
Boe — atag diverse first stage the objects are not known ex- 
plicitly, all that we know about them 
at the second stage is implicitly known even at first. In 





1 Vide Sástra-dipiká on Jaimini's Sütra, 1. 1. 5 
2 Ibid., and Sloka-vàrtika on Rud. 4 
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understanding the object at the second stage, the mind only 
interprets, in the light of past experience, what is given at 
first ; it does not ascribe to it any imaginary predicate. For. 
if we did not perceive at first a man, a white one, etc., how 
could we judge later that it Was a man, it was white, etc., 
and that it was not a cow and not black, etc. Hence it 
must be admitted that perception, inspite of containing 
an element of interpretation, is not necessarily imaginary 
and illusory as some Bauddhas and some Vedantins hold. 
Neither is it true that what we are immediately aware of, 
before the mind interprets, is a purely unique particular 
(svalaksana) without any distinguishing class, character (as 
those Bauddhas hold), or is pure existence without any 
differentiating property (as those  Vedàantins say). The 
world of diverse objects with their different characteristics 
are given to the mind at the very first moment when we 
+4 ¡become aware of them.’ 


` t ü 


* AT 
' 2. Non-perceptual Sources of Knowledge 


In addition to perception, there are five other valid 
sources of knowledge, admitted by the 


7 bd 
- Prábhükaras admis Mimarmsa, namely, inference (anumiàna), 


è five sources of ) 
i cm — Bbattss comparison (upamiana), authority — or 
; admit eix. . 
u di testimony (sabda), postulation — (art- 
' -hàpatti and non-perception ( anupalabdhi). The last one 


- | ig admitted only by the school of Kumarila Bhatta and not 
^. "by that of Prabhakara. The Mimamsa theorv of inference 

"E is more or less similar to that of the Nyaya and need not 
f F ET be mentioned here. We shall discuss the other four non- 


perceptual sources of knowledge. 


T 1 Vide Prakarana-pancika, pp. 54-55. 
r 


4 
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(i) Comparison (upamana) 
It has been previously seen that the Nyaya admits com- 
parison as a unique source of knowledge. 
ceives upamanss con ë But the Mimarnsai, though accepting 
EL — from the comparison as an independent source, 
e accepts it in quite a different sense. 
According to it, knowledge arises from comparison when, 
on perceiving a present object to be like an object perceived 
in the past, we come to know that the 
larity about, _of simi. remembered object is like the perceived 
Vieni lares: by one. Some examples will make this 
clear. On seeing a rat one perceives that 
it is like a mouse perceived in the past, and thence he gets 
the knowledge that the remembered mouse is like the per- 
ceived rat. This knowledge, namely, ‘that mouse, perceived 
in the past, is like this rat,’ is obtained from comparison, * 
or from the knowledge of a similarity of the rat to the 
mouse. Similarly one who has seen a cow previously at here ` 
goes to a forest and finds a gavaya (nilgai) and perceives its 
similarity to the cow at home. He may thence obtain by 
comparison (t.e. by the knowledge of this similarity) the 
further knowledge that the cow at home is like the gavaya.! 
Such. knowledge cannot be classed under perception. 
For, the object (the mouse or the cow) 








Such knowledge can- — d . 
not be ASR b under known to be similar is not perceived 


———— — then. It does not come under memory, 
because though the object was perceived 
in the past, its similarity to the present object was not then 
known; and, therefore, this similarity cannot be said to be’ .. 
simply remembered. Tt is not also an inference. From a È 
knowledge like ‘this gavaya is like the cow at home’ we 
* Tye Mimáisü view of upamüna is fully discussed in Sloka-vdrtika, 


Süstra-dipika (1. 1. 5 and Prakarana- TPaüncika and briefly in Sabara-bhagya 
on l. 1. 5. 


EL 
Lo Na 
end - 
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cannot infer ' the cow at home is like this gavaya,’ unless we 
have another premise like ' all things are similar to other 
things which are similar to them.' And such a universal 
premise containing an invariable concomitance between two 
terms is not really used in the above case where one arrives 
at the knowledge of the absent cow's similarity to the 
present gavava, from the perception of the gavaya being 
E similar to the cow. Again, such know- 
caren — given * ledge does not obviously arise from 
verbal testimony or authority. Hence it 
is given an independent place. 
The Nyava holds that on learning from an authority 
Why the Nys that a gavaya is like a cow, a person 
view of upamáüna is goes to a forest, perceives some animal 
ontenable. i 
like the cow and thence he has by 
upamana or comparison the knowledge that such an animal 
is a gavaya. Against this Nyaya view it is pointed out 
by Mimarmsaka writers that the knowledge that the parti- 
cular animal perceived is like the cow is derived from 
perception and the knowledge that such an animal looking 
like the cow is a gavaya is obtained through recollection 
of what was previously learned from some authority. 
Lastly, the knowledge that this particular animal is a 
gavaya, is a mere inference from the last knowledge. Hence 
what the Nyàya considers to be derived from a new source, 
namely comparison, is not really so.* 


It may be noted here that though the account given above 
is the one generally accepted by later 
Sabara seems to Mimiarisakas, Sabarasvümi? seems to 


treat upamina a6 understand upamüna as, what is called in 
analogical argument in 


| general. Western logic analogical argument. The 


-. existence of another self is proved, he 
remarks, by an argument like this. "Just as you feel the 


3 ide Süstra-dipikà, 1. 1. 5. ; 

2 Vide (niat Bose ika. For critical discussion of ''*";)pamüna . 
vide D. M. Datta, The Sir Ways of Knowing, Bk. II. 

3 Vide his Bhasya on Jam. süt., 1. 1. D. 
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existence of your own self, similarly by analogy you can believe 
that others also feel the existence of their own selves." Such 
an argument he callsupamiina. Sabara’s definition of upamana 
as 'knowledge of an unperceived object as being similar to some 


known object,” is not incompatible with the suggestion that he 


takes upamüna as analogical argument. 


It should also be remembered that ‘ similarity ' (sadrsya), 
EO. ot. which is the object of upamana is regard 

Bi rurale d is not *^ by tbe Mimarmsa as an independent 

eal. It is a separate category of reality. It is pointed out that 

category. similarity cannot be called a quality 

| (guna), because a quality cannot be 

possessed by another quality; but ‘similarity’ is possessed by 

qualities even. It cannot be treated as a universal (samanya 

or jati). Because a universal means something which is exactly 

identical in many individuals (e.g. cowness in cows). Similarity 
does not mean any completely identical character. 


(ii) Authority or Testimony (Sabda) 


The Mimamsa pays the greatest attention to this source 
of knowledge, because it has to justify the authority of the 
Vedas. 

An intelligible sentence yields knowledge except when 

J it is known to be the statement of an 
rity: Personal and unreliable person (anapta-vakya). ‘This 
impersonal, : : 

is known as verbal testimony or simply 
testimony (Sabda) or authority. There are two kinds of 
authority—personal (pauruseya) and impersonal (apauruseya). 
The first consists in the written or spoken testimony of 

. some person. The second denotes the 
Een —— authority of the Vedas. Again, author- 
grime » source rity may either give information as to 

- the existence of objects (siddhartha- 
vakya) or give directions for the performance of some action 
(vidhayaka-vakya). The Mimiarisai is interested primarily 


% 
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in the impersonal authority of the Vedas and that again, 


Ma a ca because the Vedas give directions for 
valued by the Mimám- performing the sacrificial rites. The 
— * alte Vedas are looked upon as the Book of 
— Commandments; and therein hes their 
value. The Mimàámsa even holds that as the sole use 
of the Vedas lies in directing rituals, any part of them 
which does not contain such ‘direction but gives information 
about the existence of anything is useless, unless it can 
be shown at least to serve the purpose of persuading 
persons to follow the injunctions for performing rituals." 
The attempt is constantly made, therefore, to show all 
existential sentences (regarding the soul, immortality, etc.) 
as indirectly connected with some commandment, by way 
of persuading people to perform some ritual or dissuading 
— — PMi. attitude of the Mimamsa reminds us of 

modern Pragmatism which holds that 
every type of knowledge—ordinary, scientific or  philo- 
sophical—is valuable only in so far as it leads to some 
practical activity. The Mimamsa philosophy may be called 
ritualistic pragmatism, for according to it the value of 
Vedic knowledge is for ritualistic activity. 


- mámnsá. 


According to most of the pro-Vedic schools, the authority 

of the  Vedas lies in their being the 

a eek oe aie sets words of God. But the Mimamsa 
son; they are eterna. chich does not believe in any Creator 
or Destroyer of the world, believes that the Vedas, like 
the world, are eternal. They are not the work of any 


person, human or divine. Hence the authority of the 


1 Vide Jaim. süt., 1. 2. 1 and 1. 2. 7 and Sabara-bhasya thereon. 
2 Jbid., Adhikaranas, 6-8, Chap. I. 


din 


them from forbidden activity. Tit © 
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Vedas is said to be impersonal. Elaborate arguments are 
advanced to support this view. If the 

he egos to prove Vedas had any author, his name would 
DUE Y have been known and remembered; for, 

the Vedie lore has been passed down by an unbroken 
series of successive generations of teachers and learners 
from. unknown antiquity. But no such name is remem- 
bered.. Even those (among the ancient Indian thinkers) 
who believe that the Vedas are not eternal, but produced, 
are not unanimous as to their origin. Some ascribe them 
to God, some to Hiranyagarbha, some to Prajapati. The 
fact is that they think vaguely, on the analogy of ordinary 
books, that the Vedas also must have some author, but 
do not know precisely who the author is. The-names of 
certain persons are of course cited along with the Vedic 


hymns. But they are the.seers (rsis) to whom the hymns 


were revealed, or the expositors or the founders of the 
different Vedic schools (sampradayas). So the Vedas are 
not the works of any person. 

But are not the Vedas composed of words and are not 
words produced and non-eternal? In reply to this question, 
the Mimamsakas propound the theory that words (sabdas) 
are not really the perceived sounds (dhvanis). The sounds 
produced by the speaker and perceived by the hearer are 
only the revealers of the words which are not themselves 
produced. Words are really the letters which are partless 
and  uncaused. A letter, like ‘k,’ is pronounced (and 
revealed) by different persons at different places and times 
in different ways. Though these letter-sounds vary, we 
recognise that the same letter is pronounced by all of 
them. This identity of the letter shows that it is not 
produced at any time and place, but transcends them. 
So the words as letters may be regarded as eternal, that 
is, as having existence, but being uncaused. 
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Another argument in support of the theory that the 

. Vedas are not the works of any person is that they enjoin 

some ritual duties and declare their fruits (like attainment. 

of heaven). The connection between the actions and such 

fruits is not such as can be said to have been observed 

by any person (like the connection between the taking 

of a prescribed medicine and the cure of a disease), So 

no person can be said to be the author of the Vedas. 

It is not also reasonable to hold that the author may 

be a cunning deceiver (as the Carvakas suggest). For 

had it been so, no one would care to study such deceptive 
works and hand them down to posteritv.’ 

The infallibility of the authority of the Vedas rests on 

the fact that they are not vitiated by any 

— Fedin are in- defects to which the work of imperfect 

persons is subject. 

But in addition to the impersonal Vedic authority, the 

| testimony of a reliable person ( apta) also 

— — in e ^ is accepted by the Bhattas* as a valid 

E — of valid source of knowledge. There is, how- 

ever, a special value attached to Vedic 

authority, because the knowledge of the commandments 

(dharma) which we have from it is not to be obtained from 

any other source, such as perception and inference. While 

the knowledge that personal authority may impart to us can 

be sometimes obtained otherwise by 

But the knowledge : : | SS Take 

of duty is obtainable perception, inference, etc. and is itself 

By aom toe ones. based on such previous knowledge, the 

knowledge derived from the Vedas is neither obtainable 


-otherwise nor dependent on any previous knowledge, 
E 


1 Vide Saàstradipikà, Sabda-nityatá-dhikaranam (pp. 188 f.) apd Pra- 
karana-paficikà, Sabda-pariccheda (pp. 87 f.). 
2 Vide Sastradipika, Sabda-pariccheda (p. 72). 


, 
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the Vedas being eternal. But the Prabhükaras,' like the - 
Vaisesikas, hold that the statement of a nón-Vedic authority 


yields knowledge through inference based on the reliability | - 


of the authority. r 
^In reply to those who try to reduce all knowledge 
i - derived from testimony to inference on 
Kuowledge from à La 
authority is not de- the ground that the validity of such 
m pus oi) Paco TE knowledge is ascertained by inference 
based on the reliability of authority, the Mimarnsa makes an 
important reply. It asserts that the validity of every 
knowledge is assured by the conditions which generate that 
knowledge, so that the knowledge imparted by authority. 
like every other knowledge, carries with | 
Every knowledge by itself such assurance of its own truth. 


itself claims truth. 
We shall see later on the full reasons in 


support of this view. 

(128)  Postulation (arthapatti) 
Postulation * (arthapatti) is the necessary supposition of 
Polsdsiiiss se ali ent unperceived fact which alone can 
necessary supposition explain a phenomenon that demands 

of an unperceived fact i , 
to explain some con- explanation. When a given phenome- 
flicting phenomena. non is such that we cannot understand 
it in any way without supposing some other fact. we have 
to postulate this other fact by wav of explaining the pheno- 
menon. ‘This process of explaining an otherwise inexpli- 
cable phenomenon by the affirmation of the explaining fact 
is called arthapatti. ^ Thus when a man, who is growing 


* Vide Prakarana-paftcika (p. 95). 

* It is difficult to find an exact word in English for *' arthapatti '. 
Postulation in the Kantian sense has a close similarity to ' arthüpatti '. A 
demand for explanation underlies the use of this method, and * postulate ' 
in Latin means ' demand '. 

% Vide Sabara-bhágya, 1. 1. 5. Sloka-vartika, Sdstra-dipika and 
Prakaran@-pancika on Artháüpatti, Fort critical discussion, vide D. M. Datta, 
The Siz Ways of Knowing, Bk. V. 
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fat, is observed to fast during the day, we find an appa- 
rent contradiction between his growing fatness and his 


fasting. We cannot in any way reconcile these two facts, 
namely, fatness and fasting, unless we admit that the man 
eats at night. That the man must eat at night explains the 
complex whole of apparently conflicting facts, namely, 


- fasting attended with increasing fatness. 


Knowledge obtained in this way is distinctive because it 
is not reducible to perception or infer- 
Ee psn * ence: and it is. not, of course, a case of 
— orin- testimony or comparison. Such know- 
ledge cannot be explained as perception 
Since we do not see the man eat at night. Nor is it a case 
of inference, because there is no invariable concomitance 
(vyapti) between fatness and eating at night, so that we 
cannot say that whenever there is fatness there 1s eating at 
Bight, as we can say that wherever there is smoke there is 
fire. 
Though we are not ordinarily aware of it, we employ 
The use of this this method of arthapatti very often in 
— — — daily life. Some examples will make 
life. this clear. When we call on a friend 
and do not find him at home, though we are sure that he is 
alive, we sav: ' He must be somewhere outside home." 
This last supposition is made by us because this alone can 
explain how a man who is alive cannot be at home. This 
method is also largely used by us in the interpretation of 
language. When some words are omitted in a sentence, we 
suppose those words without which the meaning implied by 
the context cannot be explained. On reading or hearing a 


* sentence like ‘ shut up,’ we supply (by arthapatti) the words 


* your lips, because without them the meaning is incomplete. 
‘Similarly, when the primary meaning of a word dbes not 
suit the context, we suppose a secondary or figurative 
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meaning which alone can explain the sentence. For 
example, when we are told, ‘ Industry is the key to success ' 
‘we suppose that the meaning of ' key ' here must be ‘means’ 
and not a real key. ques 
Mimárinsakas distinguish between two kinds of 
ilati i is. employed to 
TUM inda at post posvula un that Wc ploy | 
lation distinguished by explain something which 1s perceived 
Mimathsakas. 
man who is fasting by day, and that which is used to explain 
the meanings of words heard (érutarthapatti), such as those 
cited above. 
It will be found that arthipatti resembles a hypothesis 
MN as understood in Western logic. It 
The distinction be- 3 
tween postulation and appears to be like an explanatory hypo- 
— thesis. But the difference is that it lacks 
the tentative or provisional character of a hypothesis. What 
is known by arthapatti is not simply hypothetically supposed 
or entertained, but is believed in as the only possible explana- 
tion. As arthapatti arises out of a demand for explanation, 
if is different from a syllogistic inference the object of 
nis * distinti oe: which is to conclude from given facts, 
tween postulation and and not to explain given facts. Arthāpatti 
deduction. - 
is a search for grounds, whereas an 
inference is a search for consequents. 


(tw) Anupalabdhi or non-perception 


According to the Bhatta Mimarnsa and the Advaita 

em perception yields Vedanta, non-perception (anupalab- 

an immediate dhi) is the source of our immediate 
ledge of non- existence. site fy 

cognition of the non-existence of 

an oBject. The question here is: How do I know tha 

non-existence, sav, of a jar on the table before me? 


P "- 


(drstarthapatti), such as fatness in &a 
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It cannot be said that I perceive it with my senses, because 
rah -Xnowisdas can non-existence is a negative fact which 
m x: — neither cannot stimulate any sense as a positive 
| fact like the table can. The Bhattas and 
the Advaitins hold, therefore, that the non-existence of the 
jar on the table is known from the absence of its cognition, 
that is, from its non-perception (anupalabdhi). I judge 
that the jar does not exist on the table because it is not 
perceived. It cannot be said that the non-existence of the 
jar is inferred from its non-perception. 
For, such an inference is possible, if we 
already possess the knowledge of a universal relation between 
non-perception and non-existence, that is, if we know that 
when an object is not perceived it does not exist. Thus it 
would be begging the question or assumption of the very 
thing which was sought to be proved by inference. Nor 
can we explain the knowledge of the jar’s non-existence by 
comparison or testimony, since it is not due to any know- 
ledge of similarity or of words and sentences. Hence to 
explain the direct knowledge of the jar’s non-existence we 
have to recognize non-perception (anupalabdhi) as a separate 
and an independent source of knowledge.’ 
It should. however, be remarked here that all non- 
: perception does not prove the non-exis- 
Eum Die — * tence of what is not perceived. We do 
existence. not see a table in the dark, nor do we 


mor from inference. 


perceive any such supersensible entities as atoms, etber, 
virtue, vice. Yet we do not judge them to be non-existent. 
If a thing should have been perceived under certain circums- 
tances, then only its non-perception under those circums- 


tances is a proof of its non-existence. It is this appropriate 
- 1 Wide Sloka-vàrtika,. Süstra-dipiká and Vedánta-paribhágà op Anua. 
Jabdhi. For further critical discussion, vide ‘The Six Ways of Knowing, 
Bk. III. 
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non-perception (yogyanupalabdbi) that is the source of our 


knowledge of non-existence. 
o. Te Validity of Knowledge 


Whenever there are sufficient conditions for the genera- 
tion of a particular kind of knowledge 
Co vele prose (and, therefore, no grounds for doubt or 
knowledge arises with disbelief are known), there arises at 

a belief in its truth. - 
once that kind of knowledge containing 
an element of belief in the object known. For example, 
when our normal eyes light on an object conveniently situa- - 
ted in broad daylight, there is visual perception; when we 
hear some one speak a meaningful sentence, we have know- 
ledge from his testimony. When there are sufficient pre- 
mises, inference takes place. That we act on such know- 
ledge in everyday life as soon as we have it, without any 
attempt to test its validity by argument, shows that we 
believe in it as soon as it arises; and the fact that such 
knowledge leads to successful activity and not to any eontra- 
diction shows further that such knowledge is valid. When, 
however, the conditions required for the generation of that 
kind of knowledge are known to be defective or wanting (if, 
for example, the eyes are jaundiced, light is insufficient, 
premises are doubtful or words are meaningless, etc.) no 
such knowledge arises; neither, therefore, does any belief 
arise, so long as the grounds for doubt and disbelief do not 
disappear. From these facts two conclusions are drawn by 
| the Mimàmsa:(a) The validity of knew- 

The conditions of 

— age __ generate ledge grises. from the very conditions 
in ihe validity. that give rise to that knowledge, and 
not from any extra conditions (prama- 
nyam svatah utpadyate). (b) The validity of a knowledge 
is also “believed in or known as soon as the knowledge, 
arises; belief does not ,9wait the verification of the 
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knowledge bv some other knowledge, say, an inference 
(práàmànyàm svatah jüayate ca). This Mimarnsa view, in its 
double aspect, is known as the theory of intrinsic validitz 
(svatah-pramanya-vadz). ' 


Truth is pea aha according to this view. Whenever any 
nowledge arises, it carries with it an 

En m ee pa piai about its own truth. Sometimes 
another knowledge may point out that this assurance is mislead- 
ing, or that the conditions of the knowledge are defective. In 
such a case we infer from the existence of defective conditions 
the falsity of that knowledge. Thus the 
falsity of a knowledge is ascertained by in- 
2 ference, while truth is self-evident. To put 
the whole position simply, belief is normal, disbelief is an ex- 
ception. As perception, inference and any other knowledge 
anise, we implicitly accept them, believe in them without fur- 
ther argument, unless we are compelled by some contrary 
evidence to doubt their validity or to infer their falsity. On 
this unsuspecting faith in our knowledge our life runs smoothly. 
-Against the Nyfiya theory that validity is generated by some 
extra conditions (such as soundness of 

If truth were to be Organs), over and above the ordinary con- 


But falsity is known 
by inference. 


ascertained by infer- ditions which generate a knowledge, the 
ence, there would be Mimarnsa points out that those extra con- 
an infinite regress. ditions really form a part of the normal 


, conditions of that knowledge; without them 
there would be no belief and, therefore, no knowledge at all. 
Against the Nyaya view that the validity of every knowledge 
is ascertained by inference, the Mimarnsa points out that this 
would lead us to an infinite regress and activity would be im- 
possible. If any knowledge, say, a perception, before being 
acted upon were to be verified by an inference, then by the 
- same Nyüya rule that inference also would have to be verified by 
another inference and so on; and there would have been no end 
to this process of verification and life would have been impossible. 
As soon as we perceive a tiger we run away, as soon as we infer 
the approach of a car from its horn we guard our steps; if we 
are to wait for verifying our knowledge with the never-ending 
series of inferences, we would have to wait for ever before we 
could act on any knowledge. It is true that when there is any 

ositive cause for doubt regarding any knowledge, we take the 

elp of verifying inference ; but that only does the negative work 
of removing the obstacles that stand in the way of knowledge. 


1 $loka-vartika, 2. 1. 1 end Sarva-daríana., on Jaimini system. 
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After the obstacles are removed, knowledge arises out of its 
own usual conditions, if present there, and along with it arise 
its validity and belief in its validity. If that verifying inference 
is — to remove doubt, then that knowledge does not arise 
at all. 


Belief in authority, personal or impersonal, Vedic or non- 
Vedic, arises in a similar way. On hearing a meaningful 
sentence we at once believe in what it says unless there are 

reasons for doubt or disbelief. Therefore, 
ue — of Me authority of the eternal, impersonal Vedas 
self-evident. ^ Also stands on its own legs. Its validity is 

self-evident and not dependent on inference. 
Arguments are necessary for the negative work of clearing the 
mind of doubts. This being done, the Vedas themselves reveal 
their own meanings and belief invariably accompanies the under- 
standing of these meanings. To secure this belief all that the 
Mimamsüa does is to refute the possible grounds on which the 
infallibility of the Vedas may be doubted, and thus to prepare 
the mind for the immediate acceptance of what is known from 
the Vedas. 


4. What is Error? 


If truth is self-evident and every knowledge claims 
truth, how does error arise? The problem of error has 
been discussed threadbare by every Indian School. The Prabba- 

— | ^ karas? hold that every knowledge is 
— eae $i by Prübhá- true, that nothing false ever appears In any 
— error like the mistaking of a rope for a 

knowledge. Even in a so-called case of 
serpent, we have a mixture of two different kinds of knowledge, 
the perception of a long tortuous thing and the memory of a 
serpent perceived in the past, and each of these is true. Only 
owing to lapse of memory we forget that the serpent is a 
thing perceived in the past; and the distinction between the 
perceived and remembered objects is not observed; we behave 
towards the rope as we should towards a serpent. It is this 
behaviour which is faulty. The cognitive defect here is a lapse 
of memory (smrti-pramosa) or its effect, non-discrimination 
(vivekagraha). This is negative and is surely not the same 
thing.as error, which means not merely a want of knowledge but 
n positive mental state. This Prabhakara theory of error is 
technically known as akhyati-viada or denial of illusory appear- 
ance. The Bhattas do not accept this theory.* They point 


1 Vide Prakarana-pancikd, pp. 32-38. 
^ 2 S€astra-dipikd, 1.1.5. 
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-ut that mere non-discrimination cannot explain error. We 
cannot deny that sometimes the illusory object appears positively 
— | before us. No one can deny that if the 
— aud se deel eye-ball is pressed while looking at the 
SE EE des ta Prong “. moon, two moons positively appear before 
lation of real objects. US- The serpent illusion is also similar. 
In explanation of error, the Bhiattas point 
out that when we perceive a snake in a rope and judge *' This is 
a serpent," both the subject and the predicate are real. The 
existing rope is brought under the serpent-class which also exists 
in the world. Error consists, however, in relating these two 
really existing but separate things in the subject-predicate way. 
Error always attaches to such wrong relation (sarnsarga), and 
not to the objects related which are always real. Even in the 
moon illusion two real parts of space perceived are attributed to 
the real moon perceived, and by such wrong relation the one 
moon appears to be in two places. Such wrong judgment 
makes one behave in a way which is the reverse of the right one. 
This Bhatta theory of error is, therefore, known as viparita- 
khyati-vada or the view that error is reversal of right behaviour 
(akarvasya kiry tayn bhanam). 
Thus we find that the Pribhikaras exempt all knowledge 
from error, but the Bhiattas admit that 
Error is an abnormal error may affect some cognitive relations of 
or exceptional pheno- ë Objects, though the objects themselves are 
menon. : 
always correctly perceived. But according 
to both, error chiefly affects our activity rather than knowledge. 
Moreover, error is rather an exceptional ease of the falsification 
of the normal claim that every knowledge makes for truth. On 
the acceptance of this claim alone our everyday life becomes 
possible. "Therefore, the falsification of the truth-claim in some 
cases does not affect the normal acceptance of it. 


TIT. MiMAMSA METAPHYSICS 


1. General Outlook 


Depending on the validity of  sense-perception the 

The Mimümsa be. Mimamsa believes in the reality of the 
lieves in the reality of world with all its diverse objects. It 
the perceived world, : Es | 
and of other objects. rejects, therefore, the Buddhistic theory 
of voidness and momentariness, as well as the Advaita 
theory of the unreality of the phenomenal world. *In addi- 


tion to objects perceived it comes to believe, through other 
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sources of knowledge, in souls, heaven, hell and deities to 
whom sacrifice is to be performed, according to the Vedic 
commandments. The souls are per- 
There are souls, 

which are eternal manent, eternal substances, and so also 
zucooni: sabetadosn. are the material elements by the com- 
bination of which the world is made. The law of karma 
is thought sufficient to guide the formation of objects. 
The world is composed of (a) living bodies wherein the souls 
: reap the consequences of their past deeds 

ae world is alway?  (bhogáyatana), (b) the sensory and 
— — re- motor organs, i.e. the indriyas, which 
are instruments for suffering or enjoying 

those consequences (bhoga-sadhana), and (c) the objects which 
constitute the fruits to be suffered or enjoyed (bhogya- 
visaya). No necessity is felt for admitting the existence of 
God. Some Mimamsakas ' believe like the Vaisesikas in the 
atomic theory. But the difference is that, according to the 
Mimainsa, atoms do not require, for their arrangement in 
the world, an efficient cause like God. The autonomous 
law of karma independently regulates the atoms. There is 
neither creation nor total destruction: The world is eternally 


there. This Mimàimsà view is unique in Indian Philosophy. 
The Mimārħsā metaphysics is then pluralistic and 
realistic. It is not empiricism, beca 
The Mimārhsā phi'o- : : : P nea Me 
sophy is pluralism and it believes in the non-empirical Vedic 


realism, but not em- : ; 
Bito. source of knowledge which is thought 


even to be more dependable than sense- 
experience * and also because it believes in many realities 
like potential energy, the unseen moral principle, heaven, 
hell, ete. which cannot be known through sense-experience, 


! Not all (vide Sloka-vártika, Chap. on Inference 

men’ T — of — vide Prabhdkara-vijaya. 
n tact, Aumarila observes (in Sloka-vdrtika, verse 72, 1.1.2) that t 

fact that the Vedas contradict ordinar iri in a vus E a: the 

uada fie arem ry empirical knowledge is a proof of their 


» verse 183). For argu- 
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2. The Theory of Potential Energy (Sakti and apürva) 


In connection with the question of causation the 
aT Ere Lowe: in Mimirheü formulates the theory of 
every cause. It pro- potential energy  ($akti)' A seed 
pow v» qRect when possesses in it an imperceptible power 
(Sakti) with the help of which it can 
produce the sprout; when this power is obstructed or 
destroyed (as, for example, by the frying of the seed), it 
fails to produce that effect. Similarly, there is the power of 
burning in fire, the power of expressing meaning and inducing 
activity in a word, the power of illumination in light and so 
on. The necessity of admitting such unperceived potency 
in the cause is that it explains why in some cases though 
the cause (i.e. seed or fire) is there, the effect (i.e. sprout or 
burning) does not take place. The explanation is that in such 
cases though the cause-substance is there, its causal potency 
has been destroyed or over-powered temporarily, as the case 
may be, by some obstructing conditions obtaining there. 
The Nyaya realists reject this theory. They say that 
Wykve  Gxiicimn-. ` OYEN without admitting an imperceptible 
answered. potency in causes the above difficulty 
may be solved by holding that a cause produces the effect in 
the absence of obstructions and does not produce it in their 
presence. The Mimiarnsa meets this objection by saying 
that as we have to admit, even according to the Nyaya, some- 
thing else in addition to the cause (namely, absence of 
obstruction), for the production of the effect, the Nyàya 
suggestion is no improvement. If you must suppose some- 
thing, why not admit a positive something in the very subs- 
tance (say, seed) which is taken by all as the cause (say, of 
the sprout), rather than an additional negative condition 
having a causal power. It would be reasonable, therefore, 


1 Vide Süstra-dipikà, p. 80, and Prakarana-paficiká, p. 146. 
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to suppose in the cause-substance a positive power (Sakti) 
to explain the positive effect, and to suppose the non-func- 
tioning of this power (owing to its destruction or suppression) 
to explain the negative act of non-happening of the effect. _ 
One important application of this theory of potency 
made by the Mimarnsa is for the solution of the problem 
how an action like a sacrifice performed now bears fruit 
after a long time (say, after this life, in Heaven) when the 
action has ceased. It is held that the ritual performed here 
generates in the soul of the performer an unperceived 
potency (t.e. power for generating the fruit of the action) 
called apurva, Which remains in the soul and bears fruit 
when circumstances are favourable.’ It 

Aerei eaa i will be found that the theory of apürva 
—— the is a limited hypothesis which tries to 
explain a part of the general problem of 

conservation of the fruits of all actions, ritualistic and non- 
ritualistic; which the more universal law of karma seeks 


to explain. 
3. The Mimadmsa Conception of Soul 


The conception of soul in the Mimarmsa is more or less 
like that of other realistic and pluralistic schools such as 
the Nyaya-Vaigesika.* The soul is an eternal, infinite subs- 
tance, which is related to a real body in a real world and it 

. survives death to be able to reap the 
The soul is an eter- s : 

nal, infinite substance — COnsequences of its action performed 

which has the capacity here Clongcicna ^ 
for consciousness. : : ness is not the essence 
of the soul, but an adventitious quality 
which arises when some conditions are present. In dream- 
less sleep and in the state of liberation the soul has no 
| Vid@ Sastra-dipikd, p. 80; Prakarana-pancikà, pp. 184-95; Sabara- - 


bhüsgya, 2.1.5. 
2 Vide Sloka-vártika, Atma-vada: Sdstra-dipika, Atma-vada, P. 119 et 


seq.; Prakarana-paficiká, Prakarapa 8, 
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consciousness, because its conditions, such as relation of sense 
to object, are absent. There are as many souls as there 
are individuals. The souls are subject to bondage and can 
also obtain liberation. In all these respects the grounds, 
"on which the Mimirnsa views are based, resemble those of 
the other schools mentioned previously and we need not 
repeat them here. 
Regarding the knowledge of the soul, however, there is 
How is the seir Something worth mentioning. The 
known? Bhàátta School holds that the self is nof 
known whenever any object is known: it is known occa- 
sionally. When we reflect on the self, we know it as the 
object of self-consciousness (ahaum-vitti). 
| * As the object of > 
self-consciousness'—say But the Prabhakura School objects to 
se this view on the ground that the very 
conception of self-consciousness is untenable, because the 
self cannot be both subject and object of the same act of 
knowledge, any more than food can be both the cook and 
the cooked. The functions of the subject and the object are 
mutually incompatible (karma-kartr-virodha) and cannot be 
attributed to the same thing at the same time. In every 
act of knowing an object, however, the self is revealed as 
the subject by that, verv knowledge. It 
Pi S MAE! p is thus that we can speak of the self 
say the Prübhákaras. — &.. the knower in judgments like “I 
know this pot." If I myself did not appear as the subject 
in every knowledge, the distinction between my knowledge 
and’ another man's knowledge would have been impossible.* 
The Bhiíttas reply to this that if the self were revealed 
whenever an object were known, we would have invariably 
had then a judgment like ‘*T know this pot.” But- this 
„is not always the case. This shows that self-conseiousness 


. " 
, 


1 Prakarana-pafcikd, p. 148. . c — 
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does not always accompany the consciousness of an object; 
but it only occasionally takes place 
t caver al pN to and is, therefore, something different 
from the consciousness of objects. As 
for the opposition between subjectivity and objectivity, it 
is more verbal than real. If there were any real opposition, 
then the Vedic injunction '' Know the self," and everyday 
judgments like ‘‘ I know myself '' would have been meaning- 
less. Besides, if the self were never the object of any 
knowledge, how could we remember the existence of the 
self in the past? Here the past self cannot be said to be the 
subject or knower of the present memory-knowledge; it can 
only be the object of the present self that knows it.' This 
shows that the self can become the object of knowledge. 
Closely connected with this question is another, namely, 
‘How is knowledge known?’ The 
Raa is knowledge  Drabhakaras hold that in every know- 
ledge of an object, such as expressed by 
the judgment ' 7 know this pot,’ three factors are present, 
The  Prabhakaras  D&mely, ‘I’ or the knower(jnataé) the 
bold that knowledge object known (jüeya) and the knowledge 
reveals itself as well  . : < 
as its subject and itself (jñāna). All these three are simul- 
opes taneously revealed (triputijiina). When- 
ever knowledge arises, it reveals itself, its object and the 
subject. Knowledge is self-revealing (svayamprakasa) and 
is the revealer of its subject and object as well. The 
Bhiattas hold, on the contrary, that knowledge by its very 
nature is such that it cannot be the object 
ur Led p Bold of itself, just as the finger-tip cannot 
ferred irom Guest. ^ touch itself. But how then do we at all 
come to know that we have the know- 
ledge of a certain object? ‘The Bbattas reply that whenever 


À t Sdstra-dipikd, pp. 122-23. 
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we perceive an object it appears to be either unfamiliar 
or familiar. If it. appears to be familiar or previously 
known (jüàáta), then from this character of familiarity or 
knownness (jnatata) which the object presents to us, we infer 
that we had a knowledge of that object. Knowledge is 
thus known indirectly by inference on the ground of the 
familiarity or knownness observed in the object. 


IV. MiwaMsa RELIGION AND ETHICS 
1. The Place of the Vedas in Religion 


The Mimiarnsa does not believe in a creator of the world. 
Pit cee! ca. "bise In its anxiety to secure the supreme 
on the Vedic com- place for the eternal Vedas, the 
— Mimarisa could not believe in God whose 
authority would be superior to, or at least on a par with, 
that of the Vedas. According to the Mimamsa, the Vedas 
embody not so much eternal truths as eternal injunctions 
or laws which enjoin the performance of the sacrificial rites. 
Religion or Dharma thus becomes identical with the Vedic 
injunctions (codana-laksano’rtho dharmah). The Vedas 
supply the criterion of what is right, and what is wrong. 
A good life is a life led in obedience to the Vedic command- 
ments. 


2. The Conception of Duty A sj 


The sacrifices performed in the Vedic times were cal- ; 


pevornicd becmuse it hymns, different deities (the Fire-god, 
aioa not with the Sun-god, the Rain-god and others) 
any other motive. either to win some favour or avert 
some ill. Though the Mimamsi is a continuation 
of this Vedic cult, the ceremonial details of the rituals 
absorb its interest, rather than the gods themselves "Eo 


K 


culated to please, by oblations and 


t 
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gradually recede and fade into mere grammatical datives. 
A deity comes to be described not by its moral or intellectual 
qualities, but as 'that which is signified, in a sacrificial 
injunction, by the fourth case-ending ' (the sign of a dative, 
to which something is given). In short, a deity is 
necessary merely as that in whose name an oblation is to 
be offered at a sacrifice. But the primary object of 
performing a sacrifice, says an eminent Mimamsaka, is not 
worship: it is not to please any deity. Nor is it purification 
of the soul or moral improvement.* A ritual is to be per- 
formed just because the Vedas command us to perform 
them. Some of these rituals, it is true, are to be performed 
in order to enjoy Heaven hereafter or to obtain worldly 
benefits, such as rainfall. But there are some (e.g. nitya 
and naimittika karmas) which must be performed just 
because they are enjoined by the Vedas. 

a fo  dutys Here the Mimarmsa ethics reaches, 
through ritualism, the highest point of 

its glory, namely the conception of duty for duty’s sake. 
| Like Kant, the Mimamsa believes that 

Kant and Mimiarh- ; » ; 

s&: agreement and an obligatory action is to be performed 
not because it will benefit the performer 

but because we ought to perform it. Like him again the 
Mimáàimsa believes that though an obligatory duty is not 
to be done with any interested motive, yet the Universe 
is so constituted that a person who performs his duty does 
not ultimately go  unrewarded. The difference is that 
‘while for this purpose the Mimarmsa postulates in the, 
universe the impersonal moral law of karma, Kant postulates 
God. Again, whereas the source of obligation for Kant 
is the higher self (which commands to the lower, ‘ thou 
oughtest to do what is good’), for the Mimamsakas it is 


N 
1 Vide Prakarana-pancika, pp. 185-86. 
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the impersonal Vedic authority which categorically enjoins 
duty. 


3. The Highest Good 


The highest good in the early Mimarisa conception 
EUR d He hg appears to have been the attainment of 
est good. according to Heaven or a state in which there is 
early Mimàárnsü. : : 
unalloyed bliss. Heaven is regarded as 
the usual end of.. rituals. The Mimiarmsaka writers 
gradually fall in with the other Indian thinkers and accept 
liberation from bondage to the flesh as the highest good 
(nibéreyasa). They realize that the performance of actions, 
good or bad, if dictated by any desire for enjoyment of 
objects, causes repeated birth. When one understands 
that worldly pleasures are all mingled 
with pain, and becomes disgusted with 
life in the world, one tries to control 
one’s passions, desists from forbidden actions, as well as 
actions with motives of future enjoyment. Thus the chance 
of future birth and bondage is removed. By the disin- 
terested performance of obligatory duties and knowledge 
of the self. the karmas accumulated in the past are also 
gradually worn out. After this life such a person, being 
free from all karma-ties, is never born again. He is thus 
liberated. As bondage is the fettering of the soul to the 
‘world through the body including the senses, the motor- 
organs and manas, liberation is the total destruction of 
such bondage through the stoppage of rebirth.” 


Liberation — replaces 
Heaven later on. 


` 
1 ‘svargakimo yajeta.’ 
2 Vide Prakerana-pancikd, Prakarapa 8, pp. 154-60, 
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| We have seen already that, according to the Mimamsa, 
| consciousness and other mental states 
Aires vibra — > are not inherent in the soul. They 
from pleasure and arise only when the soul is related to 
a objects through the body and the organs. 
The liberated soul, being dissociated from the body and, 
therefore, from all the organs including manas, cannot have 
any consciousness: nor can it, therefore, enjoy bliss. 
Liberation is then desirable not as a state of bliss, but 
as the total cessation of painful experience. It is a state 
where the soul remains in its own intrinsic nature, 
beyond pleasure and pain.* The soul in its intrinsic . state 
(svastha) can be defined only as substance having existence 
and a potentiality for  consciousness—though no actual 
consciousness, 


4. Is Mimdmsd Atheistic ? 


Should the Mimarmsa be called atheistic? ‘Though the 
reply to this question would seem to be in the affirmative 
res ay eth ape in the light of the traditional conception 
that the Mimámsa is of the Mimarnsa philosophy we have 
— described above, doubts are raised by 
such a competent authority as Max Müller. ^ Bearing in 
mind that of all schools the Mimiàinsá claims to follow the 
Vedas most faithfullv, he finds it difficult to believe that 
it could reject the Vedic belief in God. The arguments 
adduced by the Mimariisakas against the conception of a 
creator of the universe mean, according to Max Müller, that 
if God were supposed to be the creator, He would be 
liable to the charges of cruelty, partiality, etc. But the 
rejection of a creator-God, he contends, is not necessarily 


t Vide Sastra-dipika, pp. 125-31. 
2 Vide The Sir Systems of Indian Philosophy, Ch. V, Dr. Paáupatinüth 
Süstri also advocates this view in his Introduction to Pürvra  Mimwimso. 
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the rejection of God. Even some forms of pantheism like 
those of the Advaita Vedanta and Spinoza, Max Müller 
contends, do not accept the reality of creation; and it is 
unfair to call them atheistic, just because they do not 
conform to the customary conception of God. 


If the Mimarnsais to be judged by the Vedic ancestry, 


of which it is so proud, then Max Miiller 
But this view is 


(aiealt to support. is perhaps right. But judged by what 


the Mimiarnsi itself does and says, his 

contention cannot be fully accepted. When we find that 
the early Mimarnsakas are silent about God and later ones 
NEL UP Lug selects reject the proofs for the existence of 
proofs of God's exist- God, like the Jainas, without replacing 
TT them by the others, we have no positive 
proof that the early Vedic faith was still alive in them. 
The different Vedic deities of course still form necessary parts 
of the sacrifices performed. Depending on this evidence 
one might say at best that the Mimarnsi believes in 
polytheism. But even such a view is rendered doubtful 
by the facts that these deities are not regarded as objects 
of worship,’ nor even believed to have any existence any- 
where except in the Vedic hymns (mantras) that describe 
them.? While the Vedic hymns are inspired by the living 
presence of the deity in the place of worship, the 
Mimarmsaka wonders how the deity can be simultaneously 
| * present in different places where he is 

faith in deitics rhe invoked.* So polytheism of the ordinary 
Moe Vorm kind cannot also be attributed to the 
Mimarmsa without some qualification. The deities of the 
Mimársaka are like the immortal characters of classical 


1 Yügáüdinàmn devatürádhanahetutve pramünübhávàat, Prakarana-pancikd, 
p. 185. 
" Wide Jha, Sloka-vürtika, Eng. Tr., Introduction. 
3 Vide Prakarana-pafcikd, p. 186. 
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Epics; they do not belong to the space-time world; they 
are not existing persons, but types. But in a sense the 
deities are more than these characters, because they are 
not the products of any imagination; they are eternal and 
self-manifesting concepts, since they are the characters 
described by the eternal, self-revealing Vedas. There may 
be some grandeur and even purity in such a conception 
of deities, but one would miss here the living faith 
of the Vedas. It would not be fair, then, to judge 
the Mimārmsā simply by its Vedic ancestry. Inherited 
elements of a faith, like inherited limbs, become atrophied 
by disuse. The Vedic conception of God had no active 
place in the Mimiamsa scheme of life, as it had in the 
Vedanta one, and it is natural that it should gradually 
fade away. The Mimamsa is one of the many examples 
in human history of how an overemphasized means becomes 
its own end, and how gods are sacrificed for temples, 
prophets and books. In its great anxiety to maintain the 
supremacy of the Vedas, the Mimamsa relegates God to 
an ambiguous position. It is here that the Vedanta comes 
to differ from it, utilising its faith in the Vedas to develop 
a still greater faith in God, as we shall see in the next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER X 
THE VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY 


I. INTRODUCTION 
l. Origin and Development of the Vedanta Saee 


‘Vedanta’ literally means ‘the end of the Vedas.’ 
Primarily the word stood for the 
epus rie o "hs,  Upanisads though afterwards its 
end of the Vedas in  denotation widened to include al 
diffetent senses : 
thoughts developed out of the 
Upanisads. The Upanisads may be regarded as the 
end of the Vedas in different senses. (1) First, the 
At aa: the eb tite Upanisads were the last literary products 
rary products of the of the Vedic period. Three kinds of 
NIS — literature of this period can be broadly 
distinguished: the earliest being the Vedic hymns ‘or 
mantras compiled in the different Sambhitas (Rk, Yajus, 
Sama and Atharva), the next being the Brahmanas, treatises _ 
guiding and encouraging the Vedic rituals and the last, the 
Upanisads which discuss philosophical problems. All these 
three were treated as revealed texts (Srutis) and sometimes 
also called the Vedas, in the wider sense of this term. 
mas (2) Secondly, in respect of study also, the 
thie thes Vedic litera- Upanisads come last. As a rule, a man 
studied the Sambhitas first ; the 
Brahmanas were required next for guiding him when he 
entered life and had to perform the rituals enjoined on a 
householder ; and last of all the Upanisads (some of which 
are also known as aranyakas or forest-treaties) were needed 
to help him when he retired from the world, led a secluded 
23—1833B 
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life in forests and tried to understand the meaning of life 
and contemplate the mystery of the universe. (3) Thirdly, 
1 ius. die rna. GHG Upanisads may De regarded as the 
Mon of the Vedic end of the Vedas also in the sense that _ 
they mark the culmination of the Vedic — 
speculation. In the Upanisads themselves we are told that 
"even after the study of the Vedas with other branches of 
learning a man’s education is not complete till he receives 
instructions in the Upanisads.' 
The word ' Upanisad ' means either ' that which gets 
man near to God,' or ' that which gets 
ee of the man near to the teacher (upa-ni-sad).* 
The last meaning tallies with the fact 
that the Upanisadic doctrines were esoteric, t.e., they were 
very secretly taught only to the select pupils seated close to 
(upasanna) ® the teacher. The Upanisads were regarded as 
the inner or secret meanings (rahasya) of the Vedas, hence 
their teachings were sometimes called Vedopanisad * or the 
mystery of the Vedas. The Upanisads were many^* in 
number and developed in the different Vedic schools (sakhas) 
at different times and places. The problems discussed and 
solutions offered presented differences in spite of a unity of 
general outlook. The need was felt, therefore, in' course of 
time for systematizing the different teachings so as to bring 
out the harmony underlying them.  Bàdaráyana's Brahma- 
itia (also known variously as Veddnta-sitra, Sdriraka-sitra 
or Sdariraka-mimdmsa, Uttara-mimdmsd) undertakes this 


1 Vide Chündogya, Chaps. 6 and 7. - 

2 Vide Sankara's Introduction to Katha, Taittiriya, Brhadáranyaka. 

3 The verb 'upasad' (‘go near’) is repeatedly used in the Upanisads to 
describe the pupil's approaching the teacher for instruction. Y 

4 Vide Taittiriya, 1.11; 

5 Vide Dasgupta, History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 28, for a list 
of 112 Upanisads. i 
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task. Bádaraüyana attempted to set forth the unanimous 
teachings of the Upanisads, and defend them against 
possible and actual objections. His sütras, being brief, 
were liable to different interpretations. Various commen- 
. taries thus came to be written to elaborate the doctrines of 
i von the Vedanta in their own light. Each 
— —— of the- tried to justify its position as the only — 

one consistent with the revealed texts 
($rutis) and the sütras. The author of each of these chief 
commentaries (bhasya) became the founder of a particular 
scheol of the Vedanta. Thus we have the schools of 
Sankara, Kamanuja, Madhva, Vallabha, Nimbarka and 
many others.’ Each school of the Vedanta consists not — 

simply of the philosophers who theoreti- 
ia * re Vedanta cally accept its views but also of a large 

number of monks and lay followers who 
try to mould their lives accordingly. It is in this way that 
the Vedanta in its different forms still persists in the lives of 
millions. After the chief commentaries, the literature of the 
Vedanta developed through the innumerable sub-commen- 
taries, glosses and independent treatises written by the leading 
thinkers of each school to support its views and refute 
those of the other schools. The total output of Vedanta 
literature thus became very large, though only a small 
fraction of it has been printed as yet. 


The most common question on which the schools of the 

Ti^ ebisk ^ icotilens Vedanta ate divided is: What is the 
A RE Dod schoole nature of the relation between the self 
(jiva) and God (Brahman) ? Some, like 

Madhva, hold that the self and God are two totally different 


1 Fof a short comparative account of some of these schools, vide 
P. Nagaraja Rao's The Schools of Vedánta (Bharatiya Vidya E 
| ya Bhavan, Bomb 
and Ghate's The Vedanta. ombay) 


z 
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entities ; their view is called dualism  (dvaita). Some 
others, like Sankara, hold that the two are absolutely identi- 
cal; this view is known as monism (advaita). Some 
others, like Ramanvja, again hold that the two are related 
like part and whole; this view may be briefly called qualified 
-= monism  (viÉistádvaita). There were many other views, 
each specifying a particular type of identity (abheda), differ- 
ence (bheda) or identity-in-difference (bhedabheda) between 
the self and God, too many to be mentioned here. But the 
best known among the Vedanta schools are those of Sankara 
and Ramanuja which will be discussed here. 


Three stages in the development of the Vedanta may be 
distinguished in the light of what has 

re — been said above: (1) The creative stage 
represented by the revealed texts (Srutis) 

or the Vedic literature, chiefly consisting of the Upanisads. 
The fundamental ideas of the Vedanta take shape here mostly 
in the poetic visions and mystic intuitions of the enlightened 
seers. (2) The stage of systematization represented by the 
Brahma-sütras which gather, arrange and justify the ideas of 
the previous stage. (3) The stage of elaboration represented 
by all works beginning from the chief commentaries 
downwards in which the ideas and arguments are cast into 
the proper philosophical forms, appeal being made not 
simply to earlier authority but also to independent reasoning. 
Though it is possible to consider separately the philosophical 
speculations of each of these periods, in consideration 
of space we shall discuss them together. Orthodox 
Indian writers themselves generally look upon the entire 
current of thought, spread over the successive stages, as 
one flow, inseparable at source, but developing and ramify- 
ing in its onward course. Let us have a bird's-eyee view of 
the development of the Vedinta through the Vedas and 
Upanisads. | | 
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2. How the Vedanta Developed through the Vedas 
and the Upanisads 


Of the three Vedas, Rk, Yajus and Sama, the first is 
the basic work, the second two contain Rk hymns (mantras) 
in different arrangements to suit their application to sacri- 

Pha: Yadia  contmos fices. The hymns of the Rg-veda mostly 
tion of gods and consist of praises of the different deities— 
nature. : 

Agni, Mitra, Varuna, Indra, and so on. 
They describe the mighty and noble deeds of the various 
deities, and pray for their help and favour. Sacrifices 
offered to the gods consisted in pouring oblations of clarified 
butter and other things into the sacrificial fire along with 
which the hymns in their praise were recited and sung. 
These deities were conceived as the realities underlying and 
governing the different phenomena of nature, such as fire, 
sun, wind, rain and others, on which hfe, agriculture and 
prosperity depended. Nature, though peopled with different 
gods, was conceived as subject to some basic law (called Rta) 
by which the whole world, objects of nature as well as living 

ERU rie ne beings, was regulated. its function was 
moral nature of the not only the preservation of order and 
universe, . o " 

regularity in planets and other objects, 
but also the regulation of justice. 


Belief in many gods is called polytheism. The Vedas 
—— scq v are, therefore, often said to be polythe- 
gods. Is it poly- istic. But there is a peculiarity in Vedic 
: eee thought that makes this view doubtful. 
Each of many gods, when praised, is extolled by the hymn 
as the supreme God, the Creator of the universe and the 
lord of all gods. Max Müller thinks, 

— view: therefore, that polytheism is not an ap- 
propriate name for such a belief, and 

he coins a new word ' henotheism ' to signify this. But 








+ 
"dud Y. 
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whether the Vedic faith is really polytheism or henotheism, 
depends largely on the explanation of this phenomenon. It 
is polytheism, if the raising of each god to the supreme 
position be not the indication of real belief in the supremacy, 
but only a wilful exaggeration, a poetic hyperbole. But if 
the Vedic poets really believed what they said, henotheism 
would be a better name. The latter view is rendered more 
than probable by the fact that in the Rg-veda we come 
across passages where it is explicitly stated that the different 
gods are only manifestations of one underlying reality. 
'" The one reality is called by the wise in different ways: 
Agni, Yama,  Maitariévà'" (Ekam sad vipra  babudhà 
vadanti..... )' It was possible, therefore, to look upon each 
deity as the Supreme. 


According to many writers, there is a development notice- 
able in Vedic thought and they believe 

sl ema atran- that the idea of God gradually developed 
from polytheism through henotheism, 

ultimately to monotheism, i.e., belief in one God. This 
hypothesis may be true. But henotheism is not a mere 
transition phenomenon; even in its most developed 
form, Indian monotheism retains the belief that though 
God is one, He has various manifestations in the many gods, 
any one of which may be worshipped as a form of the 
Supreme Deity. Even to-day we have in India the diver- 
gent cults—Saivism, Vaisnavism and the like—flourishing 
side by side and almost every one of them is at bottom based 
on a philosophy of one Supreme God—perhaps even one 
all-inclusive reality. Indian monotheism 

The persistent feature jin jts living forms, from the Vedic 
“i oe age till now, has believed rather in the 
unity of the gods in God, than the denial of gods Jor God. 


ı Rg-veda, 1. 164. 46 (vide also 10. 114. 4, 10. 129, 10. 82, et passim). 
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Hence Indian monotheism has a peculiarity which dis- 
This 


tinguishes it from the Christian or the Mahomedan. 
is a persistent feature of orthodox Indian faith throughout, 


not a mere passing phase of the Vedic times. 


Belief in the unity of all gods which we find in the 
Rg-veda is only a part of a greater. 

Scene unity of all exis- thought which also we find there in a 
clear form, namely, the unity of all exis- 

tence. In the famous Purusasukta which is even now daily 
recited by every devout Brahmin, the. 

a pier eta the Vedic seer visualizes, perhaps for the 
first time in human history, the organic 

unity of the whole universe. Some stanzas are quoted 
below : | 


The Man had a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, a 
thousand feet: he covered the earth on all sides 
and stretched ten fingers' length bevond it. 
The Man was all that is and all that will be : ruling over 
immortality, he was all that grows by food. 
Such was his greatness; and the Man was greater still : 
this whole world is a fourth of him, three-fourths of 
him are immortal in the sky. 
For with three-fourths the Man went on high; but a 
fourth of him remained here, and then spread on all 
sides, over the living and the lifeless world.? 
All existence—earth, heavens, planets, gods, living and 
Pratt tih apt aiv; 7 OD living objects—is conceived here as 
— immanence of the parts of one great person (Purusa), 

who pervades the world, but also remains 
beyond it. In Him all that is, has been and will be, 
are united. We have in this hymn the poetic insight 
not only into the universe as one organic whole, but 


!  RHg-veda. 10. 90 (Peterson's trans.). 
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also into the Supreme Reality which is both immanent and 
transcendent; God pervades the world, yet He is not 
exhausted thereby; He remains also beyond it.' In terms of 
p theology, this conception is panentheism—(pan—ail, 

n—in, theos—God), not pantheism; all is not equal to 
r Goa, but all is in God, who is greater than all. One flash 

the seer's imagination, in this hymn, reveals a variety of 
ideas | that inspired the Vedic mind: monism, panentheism 
and organic conception of the world. 

In another hymn (commonly known as the Niasadiya- 
"The Impersonal Ab.  5Ukta), we are introduced further to the 
solute. Vedic conception of the Impersonal 
Absolute. The reality underlying all existence—the primal 
one from which everything originates—cannot be described, 
it says, either as non-existent or as existent (na asat, no 
.sat). Here we have perhaps the first flash of a conception 
of the Indeterminate Absolute, which is the realty under- 
lying all things, but is in itself indescribable. 

The hymn thus begins: 

There was then neither what is, nor what is not, there 

was no sky, nor the heaven which is beyond. 

It concludes : 

He from whom this creation arose, whether he made it 
or did not make it; the highest seer in the highest heaven, 
he forsooth knows, or does even he not know ?* 

As for the relation between the conception of Ultimate 

Reality as a Person and the conception 

The relation between ot it as an Indeterminate Absolute, we 
the personal and the : Nes 

impersonal ideas of may note that even in the description of 

Net Reality as Person, there is also a mention 

of its transcendent aspect, which is not describable in terms 


1 Sa bhimim viévato vrtvà atyatigthad daéangulam. e 
Pádo'sya viévà bhütáni, tripádasya amrtam divi. Ibid. 
* Rg-veda, 10. 129 (Max Müller's trans.) 
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of the objects of the world and, therefore, indeterminate. 
They are thus conceived as the two aspects of the same 
Reality. | 

Though many of the important elements of the Vedanta 


are to be found thus in the Rg-veda, 
Philosophy based on 


. " ` t 
arguments is absent they are presented n @ poetic ways s 
in the Vedas. * A D a 
The method by which the sages arrive 


at these views is not mentioned, neither the arguments 
which support them. Philosophy proper must be based on 
explicit reasoning and argument. chiefly. There is, there- 
fore, no regular philosophy, strictly speaking, in the Vedas. 

I Guiana Hubo The first attempt at philosophical specu- 
the Upanisads in a lation is to be found in the Upanisads, 
SEER is where problems about self, God and the 
world are clearly put and discussed. But even here the 
philosophical method of arriving at conclusions, rigorously 
supported by arguments, is only partly in evidence. Some 
of the Upanisads are written in verses and they contain, 
like the Rg-veda, inspired utterances on philosophical 
matters. So also are some other Upanisads, though written 
in prose. The only approach to philosophical method is to 
be found in the few Upanisads, where through dialogues— 
questions and answers—attempt is made to lead the sceptical 
pupil, step by step, to.some conclusion. But inspite of the 
lack of strict argumentative form, the Upanisads have a 
profound charm and appeal. This is due to the joint effect 
of the loftiness of ideas, the depth of insight, the mysterious 
appeal to all that is good and sublime in man and the 
irresistible force with which the views are asserted as though 
they are born of a direct vision of truth. A famous German 
philosopher, Schopenhauer, impressed by the Upanisads, 
declared : ‘‘ In the whole world there is no study so bene- 
ficial and so elevating as that of the Upanisads. It has been 
the solace of my life, it will be the solace of my death.” 


^" 
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The problems of the Upanisads, to mention only some 
The problems of the Of the more frequent ones, are : What is 
— the Reality from which all things 
originate, by which all live and into which all dissolve when 
destroyed? What is that by knowing which everything can 
‘be known? What is that by knowing which the unknown 
becomes known? What is that by knowing which one can 
attain immortality ? What is Brahman ? What is Atman? 
As the very nature of these questions implies, the Upanisadic 
mind was already steeped in the belief that there is an 
| 'all-pervasive reality underlying all things which arise from, 
"éxist in and return to it: that there is some reality by 
knowing which immortality can be attained. 


The name given to this Realitv is sometimes Brahman 
(God), sometimes Atman (Self), some- 
" The belief in an all- A : à 
rvasive reality called times simply Sat (Being). ' At first 
Brahman or Atman. j 

there was the Atman alone,’ say the 
Aitareya (1.1.) and the Brhadāraņyaka (1.4.1.). ` All this 
is Atman,’ says the Chāndogya (7.25.2.), ` Atman being 
known...everything is known," says the Brhadaranyaka 
again (4.5.6.). Similarly we find, '' There was only Being 

(Sat) at the beginning, it was one without a second ' 
(Chand., 6.2.1). Again, “All this is Brahman” (Mundaka, 
2.2.11. and Chānd., 3.14.1.). Brahman and Atman are 
used synonymously in these different" contexts. We are also 
told explicitly in some places that ‘‘ This self is the 
Brahman " (Brhad., 2.5.19.), “I am Brahman” (Ibid., 

DEO) Rl 


1 The texts translated here are respectively : ‘Om Atma và idam eka 


eva agre üsit.' ‘Atma eva idam agre āsīt-` Atma eva idah sarvám. 
* Atmani khalu are drste árute mate vijtiat v sarvaim viditam.' ' Sad 
eva saumya idam agre asit, ekam eva advitivam.' ' Brahma eva idarh viávam ` 
* BarvamÀ khalu ida:i) brahma.’ ' Ayam atma brahma.’ ' Abam brahma 
asmi,’ 
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The Upanisads shift the centre of interest from the 
Titerect ie. CEhiRad Vedic gods to the Self of man. They 
from gods to the Self. analyse the Self, distinguish between its 
outer husk and its inner reality. The body, the senses, the 
manas, the intellect and pleasures arising out of them are 
all tested and found to be passing, changeful modes, not. 
the permanent essence of the Self. These are merely the 
The real self behing Sbeathbs (kosas), the outer covers, so to 
the outer sheaths. say, which conceal an inner, permanent 
reality, which cannot be identified with any of these, though _ : 
all of these are grounded in it and are its manifestations. | * 
The Real Self is pure consciousness, every particular cons — 
ciousness of objects being its limited manifestation. Not 
being limited by any object, this pure consciousness is also 
infinite. The Real Self is called Atman. As infinite, cons- , 
qp See Ee cious reality (satyam, jfianam, anantam) 
reality underlying all the self of man is identical with the 
— Self of all beings (sarva-bhütatma) and 
therefore, with God or Brahman. In the Katha we are 
told: ** This Self is concealed in all things, and does not, 
therefore, appear to be there. But it is perceived by the 
keen-sighted with the help of a sharp, penetrating intellect '' 
(3.12). 


All attempt is made to help man discover this his Real 
Self. Realization of the Self (àatma- 

cheek mure pais vidya or atmajfiiana) is regarded as the 
highest of all knowledge (para-vidya), 

all other knowledge and learning being inferior to it (apara- 
vidya). The method of self-realization lies through the 
control of the lower self, its deep-rooted interests and im- 
pulses, and through study, reasoning and repeated medita- 
tion ($ravana, manana, nididhyásana) till the forces of past 
habits ‘and thoughts are completely overcome by a firm 
belief in the truths learnt. It is a difficult path which can 
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be followed only if one is strong and wise Enough to reject 





what is pleasant (preyas) for what is good (śreyas). 
The Vedie belief in sacrifice is shaken by the Upanisads 
j i which declare that with these one cannot 
cate „are inade- achieve the highest goal of immortality. 
i The Mundaka says that these sacrifices 
are like weak rafts (i.e., they are unable to take one across 
the sea of worldly misery) and those fools that take 
these as the superior means, suffer again the pangs of old 
age and death.’ A ritual can at best secure a temporary 
place in Heaven, and when the merit (puņya) earned by 
it is exhansted there is again birth into this world. A 
deeper significance is attached to sacrifice, when the worship- 
ping self and the gods worshipped are realized to be the 
same. ‘The ceremonies of offering oblations to gods thus 
come to be looked upon as mere external affairs fit for the 
ignorant who do not understand the mystery of the universe. 

Sacrifice to the Self or Brahman is re- 
— —* the garded as superior to sacrifice to gods. 
means of attaining the [t is only through the realization of the 
highest good. x : 

Self or Brahman that rebirth can be 
stopped and along with it all misery. One who truly rea- 
lizes his unity with the Immortal Brahman, realizes 
immortality. 

The Upanisads conceive Brahman not only as the pure 

ground of all reality and consciousness, 

Brabman is the ulti- pyt also as the ultimate source of all joy. 
mate source of all joy. : 

; Worldly pleasures are only the distorted 
fragments of that joy, just as worldly objects are limited 
manifestations of that Reality.” One who can dive into the 
deepest recess of his Self, not only realizes his identity with 
Brahman but gets to the heart of Infinite Joy. The proof of 


| Mundaka, 120 T7. 
2 B raspska. 4. 3. 32. 
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the Self's being the source of all joy (says Yājñavalkya to his 
wife Maitreyi) is that it is the dearest thing to man. One 
loves another person or thing because he identifies himself 
with that person or thing, regards him or it as his own self. 
Nothing is dear for its own sake, says Yàjüavalkya). The 
wife is not dear because she is wife, the husband is not dear 
because of being a husband, the son is not dear because of 

being a son, wealth is not dear for its 
— — because own sake. All is dear because of the 

Self." That the Self in itself is bliss is 
shown also by pointing out that when a man falls into 
dreamless sleep, forgets his relation with the body, the 
senses, mind and external objects and thus retires into his 
own intrinsic state, he is at peace, he is untouched by 
pleasure and pain. 


Modern biology tells us that self-preservation is a basic 
instinct in all living beings. But why is self or life so 
DG (rM MM dear? The answer is given by the 
to the joy that lies in Upanisads. Life is so dear because there 
kil is joy. Who would like to live if there 
was not joy? * The joy that we have in daily life, however 
disturbed and meagre it might be, sustains our desire to 
live. Greater joy is not obtained by running further away 
from the Self, after worldly objects. Desires for objects 
are the fetters that bind us to the world, to the painful 
vicious circle—birth, death and rebirth. The forces of 
desires take us away from the Self and condition our exis- 
tence in the way we hanker after. The more we give up 
our hankerings for objects and try to realize our identity 
with the true Self (Atman) or God (Brahman), the more do 
we realize true happiness. To feel at one with the Self is 


1 Ibid., 4. 5. 6. 
3 Tait., 9. 7. 
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‘to be one with the Infinite God, the Immortal, the Infinite 


Joy. Nothing then remains unattained, 
nothing left to be desired. The Hatha 
declares, therefore, that a mortal attains 
immortality and unity with Brahman even here, in this 
very life, when his heart is free from all desires.’ 


Self-realization is the 
greatest joy. 


If Brahman or Atman is the Reality underlying the 
ERES Lass oM whole universe then the question may 
out of Brahman or arise as to the exact relation between 
Brahman and the world. The accounts 
of creation given in the different Upanisads do not exactly 
tally. But all appear to be unanimous in holding that 
Atman (or Brahman or Sat) is both the creator and the 
material cause of the world. And in most of these accounts 
the starting-point of creation is described somewhat like 
this: At first there was the soul. It thought, ' I am one, 
I will be many,’ ‘ I will.create the worlds.’ Description of 
the subsequent steps by which things are created varies, 
some stating that out of Atman first arises the subtlest ele- 
ment ' Akaga’ thence gradually all the grosser ones: others 
give different accounts. 


' Atman. 


From these statements creation would appear to be real 
and God (i.e., The Absolute Soul) a real 
eea et of multi- Greator. But in many places we are told 
that there is no multiplicity here (neha 
nānā asti kiñcana)?, that one who sees the many here is 
doomed to death (‘ mrtyoh sa mrtyum àpnoti ya iha naneva 
pagyati’).* In explanation of the unity of all things, which 
appear to be many, examples like these are cited : Just as 
different articles made of gold are all really one, gold is the 
only real substance in them and the different names and forms 
4 Katha, 6. 14 


2 Katha, 4: 11: Brhad., 4. 4. 19. 


* . * 
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(nàma-rüpa) which make them appear as many, are merely 
matters of verbal distinction, similarly in all objects there is 
the same Reality, and their differences are merely verbal.* 
The objects of the world are denied separate, individual exis- 
tences. Brahman (or Atman) is also described in many pass- 
ages not as Creator, but as a Reality which is indescribable, 
being not only unspeakable but even unthinkable. Brahman 
cannot be an object of worship even. Thus the Kena 
declares: “ That (Brahman) is other than what is known 
and beyond the unknown. What is not expressed by: 
speech and by which speech itself is expressed, know 
that to be Brahman, and not what one worships as 
Brahman.” ? 
These two different kinds of statements about the world 
and God naturally present a puzzle. 
wes Festan AE TE GGA really the creator of the world 
and the world also therefore real? 
Or, is there really no creation and is the world of objects 
a mere appearance? Is God a determinate knowable reality 
which can be described by suitable attributes or is God in- 
determinate and unknowable? What is the real view of 
the Upanisads ? Subsequent Vedanta treatises take up. 
these problems for solution. As already stated, the Brahma- 
Sutra of Bidarayana attempts to systematize and ascertain 
the real views of the revealed texts. But its brief statements 
themselves admit of different meanings. 
leading — ewe Subsequent writers who commented 
schools of Vedanta. on the Brahma-sütra give their own 
interpretations to the Upanisads and the 
sutras very clearly and elaborately. Of the different rival 
schools that came into existence in this way, that of 


1 QChànd., 6.1. ? Kena, 1. 4-5. 
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Sankarücürya is the leading one. In fact | what ordinarily 


passes now-a-days as the Vedanta, and sometimes even as 


Indian philosophy to outsiders, is really the Advaita Vedinta 


of the Sankara school. Next comes, in point of popularity, 
the Vié£istadvaita school of Ramanujacarya. These two 
main and more widely known schools of the Vedanta are 
being treated below. , 


3. The Unanimous Views of the main schools of the 
Vedānta 


Following Badarayana, both Sankara and Rāmānuja 
reject theories which explain the world 
The unanimous Ve- (1) either as the product of material ele- 
dainta conception of | — i 
the world. ments which by themselves combine 
together to form objects, (2) or as the 
transformation of an unconscious nature that spontaneously 
evolves all objects, (3) or as the product of two kinds of 
independent reality, such as matter and God, one of which 
is the material, the other the efficient cause which creates 
the world out of the first. Both agree that an unconscious 
cause cannot produce the world, and both hold that even 
the dualistic conception of two ultimately independent 
realities, one conscious and another un- 
Boge tase bath ame, conscious, producing the world by inter- 
action. is unsatisfactory. Both take 
their stand on the Upanisadic view that ' All is Brahman ' 
(sarvam khalu idam Brahma), and matter and mind are not 
independent realities but grounded in the same Brahman. 
Both are, therefore, monists or believers in one Absolute, 
Independent Reality which pervades. the world of multiple 


objects and selves. 
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Badurd yank, ^ hom both Sunkara and Ràmóànuja follow, 

^ discusses at length the unsatisfactory 

Both follow Bada- nature of other alternative theories of 

other views. . 0t the world. Refutation of other views is 

based both on independent reasoning and 

the testimony of earlier scriptures. We may briefly sum up 

here the independent arguments by which the chief theories 
are refuted.’ 

The Sankhya theory that unconscious primal matter 

(prakrti), composed of the three guņas (sattva, rajas and 

tamas), gives rise to the world without 

SA e view v 3 M the guidance of any conscious agent 

tion. is not satisfactory, because the world is 

a harmonious system of nicely adjusted 

objects which: cannot be believed to be the accidental 

product of any unconscious cause. As the Sankhya itself 

admits, this world consisting of bodies, senses, motor organs 

and other objects is made just to fit the diverse souls born 

into it in accordance with their past deeds. But how can an 

unconscious nature carry out such a complicated plan? In 

admitting that there is a purpose in the 


Aa connue o world. bnt denying at the same time the 


an ordered world is 
not possible without 


EEA AULD K PEE existence of a conscious creator, the 


Sankhya commits itself to an absurd 
position. Unconscious teleology is unintelligible. Adaptation 
of means to ends is not possible without conscious guidance. 
The spontaneous flow of milk from the cow for the sake of a 
calf is cited by the Sankhya as an example of unconscious but 
purposive act. But it is forgotten that the cow is a living, 
eonscious being and milk flows impelled by her love for the 
calf. No undisputed example of an unconscious object per- 
forming a complicated purposeful act can be cited. The souls 


1 Vide Sec. 2, Chap. II of tho Brahma-süt. and the Bha | 
and Rümánuja thereon. y e Bhàsyas of Saükara 


24—1833 B. 
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(purusas) that the Sankhya admits are said to be inactive and, 
therefore, they also cannot help the evolution of the world. 


The Vaiéesika theory that the world is caused by the 
combination of atoms is similarly untenable because these 
unconscious atoms cannot produce this 
Dk vice, of wonderfully adjusted world. For the 
regulation of the atoms in the formation 
of the world, the moral law of Adrsta is, of course, admitted 
by the Vaisesika. But this law is also unconscious and the 
difficulty is not removed. Besides, how atoms at first begin 
to move in order to create the world is not explicable. If 
movement were the inherent nature of the atoms, they would 
never cease to move and the dissolution (pralaya) of objects, 
nuns ee) ae the Vaisesika admits, would néver 
cannot produce this occur. Souls are of course admitted, 
Mone but they are not admitted to have any 
intrinsie consciousness. Consciousness arises after the souls 
are associated with bodies and the organs of knowledge; and 
these do not exist before creation. Hence atoms cannot 
receive any conscious guidance even from souls. 
Against those Bauddha thinkers who explain the objects 
of the world as aggregates of different 


Refutation of the momentary elements, it 1s pointed out 


Bauddha view. 
that momentary things cannot possess 


anv causality. Because to produce an effect the cause ‘must 
first arise and then act and, therefore, stay for more than 
one moment, which is against the doctrine of momentari- 
ness. Even if the separate momentary elements be somehow 
produced, no aggregate can be caused, for no substances are 
admitted (by these Bauddhas) which can bring together the 
elements AD produce the desired objects. As consciousness 
itself is admitted to be the effect of the aggregation of the 
different elements, it cannot exist before aggregation, and the 
difficulty of unconscious cause, seen before, arises here also. 
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Against those Bauddhas who hold the view of subjective 

| idealism (vijianavada) and declare that 
se... rode =: the world, like a dream, is only an 
oe world, is unten- jllusory product of the imagination, the 
following importamt objections are 

pressed by Sankara. (a) The existence of external objects 
cannot be denied because they are perceived to exist by all 
persons. To deny the existence of a pot, cloth or pillar 
while it is being perceived, is like denying the flavour of the 
food while it is being eaten : it is a falsification of immediate 
experience by sheer force. (b) If immediate experience 
is disbelieved, then even the reality of mental states cannot 
be believed in. (c) To say that ideas of the mind illusorily 
appear as external objects is meaningless unless at least 
something external is admitted to be real. Otherwise, it 
would be as good as to say that a certain man looks like 
the child of a barren woman. (d) Unless different perceived 
objects like pot and cloth are admitted, the idea of a pot 
cannot be distinguished from that of a cloth, since, as cons- 
ciousness, they are identical. (e) There is a vital difference 
between dream-objects and perceived objects: the former 
are contradicted by waking experience, while the latter are 
not. External objects perceived during waking experience 
Bauddha nihilism je. Coun? be said to be unreal so long as 
therefore, untenable they are not felt to be contradicted. So 
* subjective idealism, and along with it also 
nihilism ($ünyavada), fai] to explain the world satisfactorily. 
Even a deistic theory (held by the Saivas, Pasupatas, 
Déletic dee, Kapalikas and Kalamukhas)' which 
creation -are not ten- holds that God is the efficient cause and 
— matter is the material cause of the world 
is not accepted. The chief objection raised is that as such 


1 For this fourfold classification of non-Vedic deistic schools vide Rama- 
nuja's Bhásya on 2. 2. 35 which quotes Saivagama. 
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a view is based not on the Vedas, but on independent 
reasoning and ordinary human experience, it should tally 
with what we observe in life; but it does not do so. So far 
as our experience goes, a spirit can act upon matter only 
through a body, consisting of organs of perception and 
movement. Again his activity is caused by some motive, 
such as attainment of pleasure and removal of pain. But 
God is said to be devoid of body as well as passions and 
desires. In the light of empirical experience we fail, there- 
fore, to understand the manner as well as the motive of 
God's creation of the world. 


We have seen that God is conceived even as early as the 
das in two aspects: God pervades 

The unanimous ve pe ; pe 5 
Vedánta conception of the world, but He is not exhausted in 


the world, He is also beyond it. God 


18 both immanent and transcendent. These two aspects of 


God persist throughout the Upanisads* and the later 
Vedanta, though the meanings of transcendence and im- 
manence are not the same in all thinkers. It is usual to 
call the theory of the presence of God in all things 
‘pantheism,” and Vedanta is commonly described by this 
name. Pantheism etymologically means  all-God-theorv. 
But if all is God, the question remains open whether God is 
the mere totality of all objects of the world, or the totality of 
things and something more. When such distinction is made, 
the word ‘ pantheism ' is generally confined to the first view, 
whereas ‘panentheism ' (a word coined by a German philoso- 
pher, Krause) 1s used for the second. To avoid the ambi- 
guity of the word ‘pantheism ' and to remind ourselves of 
the fact that God in Vedanta is not simply immanent, but 
also transcendent, we should call the Vedanta theory of God 
panentheism, rather than pantheism. ° 


1 (Cf, '" Dve viva brahmanporüpe, ete., Brhadāraņyaka, - 1. 
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It is necessary to mention here that in the Upanisads, 
and later Vedanta literature, the word, 
The wider and Brahman, is used for the Highest Principle 
‘Gack NE ERR of or Absolute Reality, as well as for the 
| creator of the world, the object of worship. 
The word, Isvara, is also sometimes used in later literature to 
denote the second aspect. In English ' Absolute ' is sometimes 
used for the first, and ‘God’ for the second. But ‘God’ is also 
used in a wider sense for both the aspects (e.g., in Spinoza, 
Hegel, Whitehead). In his Evolution of Theology in the Greek 
Philosophers (p. 32, Vol. I) Edward Caird even defines '' the 
idea of God as an absolute power or principle." We have used 
the word, God, here, along with Brahman, in the wider sense 
(for both God of religion and Absolute of Philosophy) and the 
context in each case will show the precise meaning. "The use 
of two names is apt to suggest two corresponding realities and 
obscure the truth of one reality having two aspects. 
Another point of agreement among Vedantins is that all of 
Mis. them believe that the knowledge of ‘the 
—— en Sara Robey existence of God is, at the first instance, 
Sexinptural testimony. obtained not by reasoning but from the 
testimony of the revealed scriptures. It is 
admitted, of course, that on the perfection of religious life the 
presence of God can be realized by the devout souls. But to 
start with, we have to depend on indirect knowledge of God 
through the undoubted testimony of the scriptures. Scarcely 
any attempt is made, therefore, in the Vedanta, as in the Nvàava 
and other theistic systems, to adduce purely logieal proofs for 
the existence of God. Arguments are con- 
No independent argu. fined generally to showing the inadequacy 
ment can prove God. of all theories of God, not based on serip- 
tures, and to the justification of the scrip- 
tural views. This attitude of the Vedanta appears to be 
dogmatic and is sometimes made the object of criticism. 
It should be noted, however, that even many Western 
—— philosophers (like Kant, Lotze and others) 
— — cis cents have ever and anon rejected theistic proofs 
this. as inadequate.  Lotze makes it clear that 
unless we start with some faith in God, the 
rational proofs are of little avail. As he puts it:  '' Therefore. 
all proofs that God exists are pleas put forward in justification of 
our faith." This faith according to him springs from *'' the 
obscure impulse which drives us to pass in our thought—as we 
cannot help passing—from the world given in sense to a world 
not giver» in sense, but above and behind sense.’ According 


1 Lotze, Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion, pp. 8-10. 
ae m 
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to the Vedünta also an initial faith is necessary for religious life 
ES _ and thought. This faith, though starting 
rasera faith — from a personal feeling of inadequacy and 
present. i disquiet and a longing for something higher, 
—A— remains a mere blind groping in the dark 
till it is enlightened by the teachings of the scriptures that show 
the way to the realization of God. Reasoning is necessary for 
the understanding of the teachings, for removing doubts, and 
realizing their cogency. By itself reasoning is an empty form or 
method of thinking which can work only when materials are 
supplied. The scriptures supply to reason the matter for 
speculation, argumentation and meditation. This kind of 
dependence of reason on matter supplied from a non-rational 
source is nothing peculiar to theology. Even the greatest dis- 
coveries in science can be traced back to some non-rational 
origin like intuitive flashes of truth in imagination which reason- 
ing afterwards attempts to justify, bw further observation, 
experiment, proof and elaboration. '' Dialectic," says Bergson,’ 
" 1s necessary to put intuition to the proof.” Though all 
Vedantins primarily depend on the scriptures for belief in God, 
they make full use of reasoning in the justification and elabora- 
tion of that belief. They learn from the Upanisads that God is 
the Infinite, Conscious, All-inclusive Reality, the Creator of the 
universe as well as its Preserver and Destroyer. Each one tries 
in his own way to develop what he thinks to be the most con- 
sistent theory of God. 


The sütras of Bádarayana have for their subject-matter 
God and are, therefore, named Brahma- 
Bh ae aci dm i8 sūtra. But they are written for man, 
the embodied soul, and, therefore, called 
also Sdariraka-stitra. Man, therefore, occupies a central 
place in the Vedanta. It is for his enlightenment and his 
salvation that the Vedanta undertakes philosophical discus- 
sion. But what is the real nature of man ? The Upanisads 
teach us that man has no existence independent of God. 
Both Sankara and Ramianuja accept this view. But they 
interpret the self's dependence on God in different Wavs. 


| Creative Evolution, p. 251, Eng. Tr. by A. Mitchell. 
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Il. Tue MowisM oF AKARA (ADVAITA) 
1. Sarnkara's Conception of the World 


Sankara finds it difficult to reconcile the Upanigadic 
statements about creation, taken in the 
Saükara's problem: fiteral sense, with those denying the 
how to reconcile tke ee : : 
Upanisadic accounts world of multiplicity. Considered in the 
a of ERE D licht of the general trend and spirit 
running throughout the Upanisads, the 
stories of creation seem, to him, to be out of joint. Des- 
cription of Brahman as really devoid of all assignable marks 
becomes unintelligible if His creatorship is real. ‘The 
teachings about the disappearance of all multiplicity on the 
realization of Brahman cannot also be understood. If the 
world were real how could it disappear? The dawn of the 
knowledge of Reality can dispel only the unreal appearing as 
real, not what is really real. This idea furnishes Sankara 
with the clue to the mystery of the world. If the world is a 
edt; rns mere appearance, like an object in dream 
Reconciliation lies in 
understanding crea- or illusion, then the present appearance of 
tion as a magic show. . à 
the world and its disappearance on the 
knowledge of Reality become intelligible. This reconciliation 
is suggested by the Upanisads themselves. Even in the 
Rg-veda ' the one Indra (God) is said to appear in many 
forms through powers of creating illusion (n:ivà). The 
Brhaddranyaka also accepts this." The Svetasvatara clearly 
states that the origin (prakrti) of the world lies in the 
magical power (māyā) of God.* 


t. Rk., 6.47.18. 
* 2 'Pndro máyübhih puru-rüpa iyate.' Vide Brhad., 2.5.19 and Sankara 
reon. v : 

3 *'Máüyàm tu prakrtim vidyát, Máüyinam tu Maheávaram.' Vid M 
4.10. and Sankara thereon. T i TTE 
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Maya as a power of God is indistinguishable from Him, 

just as the burning power of fire is from 

idum cr eee te the fire itself. It is by this that God, 
— aote from the Great Magician, conjures up the 
world-show with all its wonderful 

objects. The appearance of this world is taken as real by 
the ignorant, but the wise who can see through it finds 


nothing but God, the one Reality behind this illusory 
show. 


If we try to understand the process by which ordinary 
n indios illusions in hfe take place, ‘we find that 
in the light of an an illusion, say, of snake in a rope, is 
ordinary illusion. ^ vL. 
due to our ignorance of what really is 
there behind the appearance, t.e. ignorance of the substratum 
or ground (adhisthana), in this case, the rope. If we could 
"know the rope as the rope, there would be no illusion about 
it. But mere ignorance of the rope cannot give rise to the 
illusion. For, otherwise, even a person who has never 
known what a rope is would always see serpents in things. 
The ignorance creating an illusion does 
i = — not simply conceal from our view the 
— and distor- yea] nature of the ground, the rope, but 
positively distorts it, i.e. makes it 
appear as something else. Concealment (avarana) of reality 
and distortion (viksepa) of it into something else in our 
mind are then the two functions of an illusion-producing 
ignorance (avidyà or ajñāna). 
When an illusion is produced in us by some one else, 
for example, when a magician makes 
Vrai go. Cui vend one coin appear as many to us, it is an 
rant, but not himself. ilusion for us, the perceivers, and not 
for the conjurer. From our stand-point, then, illusion is 
the product of our ignorance, which prevents us from seeing 
the real nature of the thing and which makes us see some- 
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thing else in its place. If any spectator can persist to see 
the one coin as it is, the magician’s wand will create no 
illusion for him. For the magician, the illusion is only a 
conjuring will, by which his spectators are deceived, and not 
himself. 


In the light of such cases, māvā, the cause of the world- 
appearance may also be understood from 
Ted i E two standpoints. For God, maya is 
EEEa Sap ll kane cs only the will to create the appearance. 
It does not affect God, does not deceive 
Him." For ignorant people like us, who are deceived by 
it and see the many objects here instead of one Brahman 
or God, māyā is an illusion-producing ignorance. In this 
aspect tnaya is also called, therefore, * ajiana’ or ‘ avidyà ' 
(synonyms for ‘ ignorance’) and is conceived as having 
the double function of concealing the real nature of 
Brahman, the ground of the world, and making Him 
appear as something else, namely, the world. In so far as 
müya positively produces some illusory appearance it is 
called positive ignorance (bhava-ripam ajianam); and in 
so far as no beginning can be assigned to the world, 
maya is also said to be beginningless (anadi). But, for those 
wise few who are not deceived by the world-show, but who 
perceive in it nothing but God, there is no illusion nor, 
therefore, illusion-producing maya. God to them is not, 
therefore, the wielder of maya at all. 


Ramanuja, following the Svetédsratara, speaks also of 

maya, but he means thereby either God's 

Sankara's interpre- wonderful power of real creation or the 
tation of maya. 

eternal, unconscious, primal matter 


which is in Brahman and which is really transformed into 


1 BHrahma-sütra, 2.1.9. Sankara thereon. 


AS 
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the world. Sankara also speaks of maya as the power of 
God, but this creative power, according to him, is not a 
permanent character of God, as Ramanuja thinks, but only 
a free will which can, therefore, be given up at will. The 
wise who are not deceived by the world-apppearance need not 
conceive God at all as the bearer of this illusion-producing 
power. Besides, even when conceived as a power, inàüyà is 
not a distinct entity in Brahman, but inseparable and indis- 
tinguishable from it as the burning power is from fire, or 
will is from the mind that wills. Even when Sankara 
identifies mava with prakrti, he means nothing more by it 
than that this creative power is the source or origin (prakrti) 
of world-appearance, to those who perceive this appearance. 
The difference between Ramanuja and Sankara, then, is 
that while, according to Raminuja, the matter or prakrti 
which is an integral part of God really undergoes modi- 
fication, Sankara holds that God does not undergo any real 
change, change is only apparent, not real. 


Illusory modification of any substance, as of the rope into 
the snake is called vivarta, and real 
modification, as of milk into curd, is 
called parimáma. Sankara’s theory of 
creation, as described above, is, therefore, known as vivarta- 
pada and is distinguished from the Sankhya theory of 
evolution (by the real modification of prakrti) which is called 
parindma-vada. Rāmānuja s theory also is a kind of pari- 
nama vida, because he admits that the unconscious element 

in God really changes into the world. 
——— aud Vivarta-vada and parinama-vada both 
— — of Satkārya- agree, however, in holding that the 

effect is already contained somehow in 
its material cause and, therefore, both come under satkürya- 
vada or the theory that the effect (karya) is existent (sat) 


Sankara does not 
believe in real change. 
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in the material cause, and is not a new thing. The process 
of the imaginary attribution of something to where it does 
not exist is called adhyasa. In modern psychological termino- 
logy a process of this kind is called projection. In all illusion 
there is such projection (adhyadsa), the serpent is projected 
(adhvasta) bv imagination on the rope, and the world on 
Brahman. : 
The Upanisadic accounts of creation, then, are to be 
understood in the sense of the evolution 
ded Ed — of the world out of Brahman through its 
; pow:r of maya. This maya, Sankara 
admits, is described in some scriptures also as avyakta or 
even prakrti having the three elements of sattva, rajas and 
tamas. But this should not be mistaken to be the prakrti 
of Sankhya, an independent reality.' It is a power of God, 
and absolutely dependent on God. 


Vedinta works, like the Upanisads, are not always 
NEL ps S E unanimous regarding the exact process 
material elements out by which, and the order in which ; the 
of Brahman. ; . m 
world's objects arise out of Brahman 
through maya. According to a well-known account, at first 
there arise out of Atman or Brahman the five subtle ele- 
ments, in the order—ikai¢a (ether), vayu (air), agni (fire), ap. 
(water), ksiti (earth). These five are again mixed up together 
in five different ways to give rise to the five gross elements 
of those names. Gross akas. is produced 
by the combination of the five subtle 
elements in the proportion, à akāga 
+ à air + À fire + § water + $ earth. Similarly, each of 
the other four gross elements is produced by the combi- 
nation of the subtle elements, in the proportion of half of 


The subtle e'ements 
and the gross ones, 


! Wide Sankara on Brahmoe-stt., 1. 4. 3 and on Sretàsratara, 4. 5 ana 
4. 11. 
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that element and one-eighth of each of the other four. This 
process is known as combination of the five (paficikarana). 
The subtle body of man is made of the subtle elements, and 
the gross body, as well as all gross objects of nature, is 
produced out of the gross elements which arise by the mix- 
ture of the five subtle ones. Sankara accepts this account of 
creation; but he understands the entire process in the light 
of his theory of vivarta (or adhyüsa). 


In addition to the advantages of consistent interpretation 
le Seer of scriptures, the theory of vivarta, 
kara’s view of crea- Sankara points out, gives also a more 
* rational explanation of creation. If God 
is the creator of the world and creates the world out of any 
other substance like matter, then in addition to God. another 
reality is to be admitted and God ceases to be the all-inclu- 
sive, only reality ; His infinity is lost. But if that matter be 
conceived as something real and within God, and the world 
be conceived as a real transformation of it, we have to face 
a dilemma.’ Either matter is a part of God, or identical 
with the whole of God. If the first alternative is accepted 
(as Rāmānuja does), then we are landed into the 
absurdity that God, a spiritual substance, is composed of 
parts [ke material substances, and is consequently also lable 
to destruction, like such objects. If the second alternative 
(namely that primal matter is the whole of God) be accepted 
then, bv the transformation of matter, God is wholly reduced 
to the: world and there is no God left after creation. 
Whether God changes partly or wholly, if change be 
real, then God is not a permanent, unchanging reality. 
He then ceases to be God. These difficulties are avoided 
by vivarta-vada according to which change is apparent. 


1 Brahma-süt., 2. 1. 26-28. 
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These difficulties are felt also by Ramanuja. But he thinks 
that the mystery of creation is beyond 
Authority and reason. human intellect and we are to accept the 
account of creation given in the scriptures. 
As for difficulties, once we admit that God is omnipotent, 
omniscient and has wonderful powers, nothing should be thought 
impossible for him. Though Sankara also believes that without 
the help of the revealed scriptures the mystery cannot be 
solved simply by the unaided human reasoning (kevalena 
tarkena),? he points out that the scriptures themselves have told 
us how the many can illusorily appear out of the one. Following 
the light shed by the scriptures we can employ our reasoning 
and understand, even in the likeness of our ordinary ex- 
periences of illusion, the mystery of creation so far as if is 
humanly possible. 


(i) The Rational Foundation of Sankara’s Theory of 
the World 


If we put together the arguments used by Sankara to support 
the theory of apparent change (vivarta) and the cognate concepts 
of nescience (maya and avidya) and of projection or super- 
imposition by imagination (adhyasa), we find that they consti- 
tute a strong rational foundation of the Advaita theory. Those 
who do not believe in any revealed scripture or in any. mystic 
intuition, but try to understand the real nature of the world in 
the light of common experience and reasoning based thereon, 
will also value these arguments, if only for their great logical 
and philosophical merit. The followers of Sankara have multi- 
plied such arguments in independent treatises in some'of which 
(e.g., Tattvapradipika or Citsukhi, Advaita-Siddhi, Khandana- 
khanda-khadya) logical skill and dialectical subtlety attain 
heights scarcely reached by the most profound treatises of this 
kind in the West. While the Vedanta was based on intuitive 
experience, embodied in the revealed texts, it did not ignore 
the fact that so long as the reasoning faculty of man is not fully 
satisfied and the things are not explained by reasoning in the 
light of common experience, there is no possibility of his accept- 
ing the intuitions of others however high. To give the beginner 
an idea of this aspect of Advaita philosophy we shall briefly 
mention below how Sankara tries to reach his theory of the 


| Vide Sribhásya on 2. 1. 26-28 and 1. 1. 8. 
2 Vide Sankara on Brahma-süt., 2. 1. 27. 
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K A 
world by subjecting common experience to rational criticism and . 
logical construction : — 


(a) If the relation between any effect and its material cause 
3 is earefully examined it is found that the 
"The arguments show- effect is nothing more than the cause. Per- 
ud T arg Po stg e ception cannot show in a pot made of 
aus CRS mom Me ë olay anything other than clay, nor in a ring 
made of gold anything other than gold. An 
effect is, again, inseparable from its material cause; the effect 
cannot exist without it. We cannot separate the pot from the 
clay, nor the ring from the gold. It is not reasonable, therefore, 
to think that the effect is a new thing which is now produced, but 
was absent before. In substance it was always there in its 
material cause. In fact we cannot even think of a non-existent 
entity coming into existence. We can only think of a substance 
changing from one form into another. If something non- 
existent could ever be brought into existence, there would be 
no reason why we could not press oil out of sand (where it is 
non-existent), and why we have to select only a particular 
material, namely oilseed, to produce the particular effect, oil. 
The activity of an efficient cause, the oilman, the potter or 
the goldsmith, cannot produce any new substance, it only 
manifests the form of the substance concealed by its previous 
state. The effect must thus be admitted to be non-different 
(ananya) from the cause, and to be,existing in it from before." 


On these grounds Sankara admits the theory of Satkarya- 
vada which, we have seen, is also accepted 

Süükhya theory of by the Sankhya. But he finds that the 
parinima,realchange, Sankhya does not realize the full implica- 
* — —— tion of Satkürya-vüda. For, it holds that 
pete though the effect exists previously in its 
material cause, there is n real change (parinamna) of the material 
into the effect, since the material assumes a new form. Now 
this view amounts to the confession that this form which did 
not exist previously comes into existence. The doctrine of 
Satkürva-vada, that nothing which did not exist previously can 
come into existence, thus breaks down. If the grounds on which 
that doctrine stands, are sound, then we must be prepared 
to accept all that logically follows from it, and cannot hold any 
view which implies any violation of this doctrine, rationally 


established. 


1 Vide Sankara on Br. süt., 9 1. 14-20; Chand., 6. 2; Tait., 2. 6; Brhad., 
1.2.1; Gita, 2.16. 
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But how can we, it may be asked, deny the perceived faci 

1 that the effect does have & new form? 
Change of form does Sankara does not deny the perception, but 
D Ampy change in only questions the interpretation, the logical 
ae” significance, of it. Is the Sankhya right 
in holding that change in form means a change in reality? It 
would be right, only if a form had a reality of its own. (But 
closer consideration shows that the form is but a state of the 
material or substance, and cannot be separated from the latter 
even in thought. Whatever status in reality a form may possess 
is in virtue of its substance. We have no reason, therefore, to 
interpret the perception of a change in form as a change of reality. 
On the contrary, it is found that inspite of changes in form a 
substance is recognized by us as the identical entity. Devadatta, 
sitting, standing or lying is recognized as the identical person. 
How eould this be, if change in form implied change in reality ?! 
Moreover, if the form or, for the matter of that, any quality 
were granted any distinct realitv, we would 

Form or quality not = fail to explain the relation between the 
—— from subs- quality and its substance. For, two 
distinct realities cannot be conceived to be 
related without the help of a third entity to connect them. 
Now, as soon as we think of this third entity (which must be 
distinct from the two terms it attempts to relate) we have to 
think of a fourth relating entity, and also a fifth, which would 
relate the third with each of the first two terms respectively. 
Similarly, these fourth and fifth entities would require other 
similar media for relating them to the terms they themselves 
want to relate, and so on. There would then be an in finite 
regress (anavastha). We can thus never come to the end of our 
supposition and there will never be a complete explanation of 
the relation between the quality and its substance. In other 
words, the supposition of any distinction in reality between 
any quality and its substance would be logically indefensible. 
So a form cannot be treated as a distinct reality, and no change 
in form can be logically accepted as a real change, unless there 

is change in substance. 

But we have seen that no causation involves any change 

in substance. Hence causation does not 

| — bl À Dp imply any real change. Moreover, as every 
an appearance’ © Change is a process of causation, there can- 
| not be any change in reality. This amounts 

to the position that though we perceive changes we cannot 
rationally accept them as real. We have therefore to understand 
them in the same way as we do, when we perceive an illusory 


! Sankara, on Br. süt., 2. 1. 18. 
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object. We do perceive a rainbow, a blue sky, movement of 
the sun and many other things which we cannot believe as 
real because reasoning proves them to be unreal. Such a 
perceived but unreal phenomenon is called an appearance 
and distinguished from reality. On the same ground we 
must call change also an appearance, and distinguish it 
from reality. We can thus reach, on purely logical grounds 
supported by common observation, the theory of vivarta or 
apparent change, as a rational doctrine required for the expla- 
nation of the world. The acceptance of this theory also leads 
us to think that our perception of change is nothing more than 
& supposition or mental projection. of change on reality. This 
is but Sankara’s conception of adhyüss. Again, a wrong 
supposition of this kind implies that we are deluded by a sort 
of ignorance, which makes us perceive things where they do 
not really exist. This is but Sankara's conception of ajnàna, 
avidyà or maya, which he regards as the cause of the appearance 
of the world. 


(b) But it may be asked, supposing that the world, with its 
changing objects is an appearance, what is 
Existence alone com. the substance or reality which appears to us 
mon to all objects. “in various forms as objects? Ordinarily we 
call anything which is the bearer of some 
qualities a substance. A pot or a ring is n substance in that 
sense. But we have seen that the qualities of a pot have no 
reality apart from the pot, and also that the pot itself has no 
reality apart from its cause, the clay, which is the real substance 
of which the pot is only one form of manifestation. But as clay 
itself is liable to modification and may cease to be clay, even it 
cannot be called a real substance; it is only a form of manifes- 
tation, though more abiding than a pot, of some other substance 
which persists through all the modifications of clay, and is also 
present in what clay itself comes from and in what it is changed 
into, after its destruction. If all so-called substances! nre thus 
liable to modification (vikara), then the substance under- 
lying all objects of the world would be that which persists 
through all forms of objects. And we observe that existence 
(not of any specific form but existence pure and simple) is. what 
is common to all forms of objects. Existence 1s revenled in the 
perception of every object, whatever be its nature. It can, 
therefore, be called the substance, the material cnuse or the 
underlying reality behind the world of objects. 


€- 
| i hat even the so-called elementary substances of 
2 ia —— he gy along that bang made of electrons and protons, 
— organised, these elements can transmuted into other forms. 
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But when we examine the changing states within our minds 
what we also find there is that every state, 
It is also common to every idea, whatever its object, exists. 
‘all mental states. Even an illusory idea! which lacks an ex- 
ternal object exists as an idea (avagati). A 
state of deep dreamless sleep or of swoon, also exists, though no 
object of consciousness is present there.* Existence 15 thus 
found to be the one undeniable reality persisting through all 
states. internal and external? It can, therefore, be accepted as 
the substance, and material cause of which all determinate 
objects and mental states are the diverse manifestations. 
We find then that pure existence which is the common cause 
of the entire world is itself formless, though 
Pure existence is the appearing in various forms; partless, 
SEE WA AST se though divisible into different forms; it is 
tennal and internal. infinite, though it appears in all finite forms. 
Sankara-thus reaches the conception of an 
infinite, indeterminate (nirvi$esa) existence as the essence or 
material cause of the world. He calls this Absolute or Brahman. 
(c) But is this Absolute existence conscious or unconscious ? 
; Ordinarily we think that external objects 
Existence is self- ore unconscious and the internal states of 
revealing conscious- | : : = 
RAT BRE Y our mind are conscious. But what is 
the criterion of consciousness? A mental 
state is conscious, because its existence is self-revealing. But 
when we perceive the external world its existence also reveals 
itself. The power of appearing (bhüti) is common to both 
internal and external forms of existence; and it can, therefore, 
be argued that existence which is common to the internal and 
the external world must possess the power of revealing itself. 
Therefore, it is more reasonable to hold that Absolute existence 
is of the nature of self-revealing consciousness. In fact, a little 
reflection shows that self-revelation may even be taken as the 
differentia that distinguishes existence from non-existence. 
What is non-existent (e.g. the son of a barren woman) cannot 
even appear or reveal itself for a moment. 


But two objections may be raised against this view. Are 
there not objects which exist but do not 

Two objections met. appear before us, and are there not also 
illusory objects which lack existence and yet 

appear to be there? As to the first, the reply is that the non- 
perception or the non-appearance of some existing objects may 


1  faünkara on Br.-Süt., 9. 1. 14. 
2 Sankara on Chand., 6. 2. 1. 
3 Cf. Mc Taggart's The Nature of Evzistence, for a similar modern 


theory. 
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be explained by supposing the existence of some obstruction to 
revelation, just as the non-appearance of the sun, which is 
capable of self-revelation, is explained as being due to obstruction 
of light by clouds (or as the non-revival, at a particular time, of 
some ideas existing in the mind, is explained by some obstruc- 
tion to recollection).' As to the second objection, the reply is 
that even in illusion there is existenee underlying the illusory 
appearance, and that is what appears before us. Existence is 
thus co-extensive with the power of self-revelation, that is, 
consciousness. 


(d) This conclusion is also strengthened by another con- 

, sideration. Wherever there is appearance 

— — OF existence there is awareness invariably 

aes Re sah of ens a ^ present. Even an external object, say 

clay, whieh appears to us is presented by 

an awareness of clay (mrt-buddhi). When we perceive clay 

becoming a pot, our clay-consciousness turns into pot-conscious- 

ness (ghata buddhi)? An imaginary object is just the idea of 

the object, and so also is an illusory object. So we find that 
awareness pervades all forms of existence known to us. 


By a series of arguments like these Sankara reaches logically ' 

what he accepts on the authority of the 

The world originates revealed texts, namely that the world 

from Brahman, Abso- originates from Brahman, which is Absolute 

— change, bY Existence and Consciousness and that 

Brahman has the power of manifesting 

itself in diverse apparent forms, without really undergoing any 
modification. 


Though Brahman (or Existence-consciousness) appears in all 

' our experiences, or in all that appears to 
Brahman, or Exis- exist, the forms vary. Moreover, one form 
tence. as such, is of experience (e.g. illusion or dream) is con- 
mnenntredio¢able,.. oe tradicted by another form of it (e.g. normal 
aco pU waking experience). The contradicted form 
| is thus regarded as less real than the contra- 
dicting one. But inspite of such contradictions among the differ- 
ent forms, existence (or consciousness) as such remains uncon- 
tradicted. When we disbelieve an illusory serpent we only deny 
that the existence there is of the form of a serpent, but do nof 


- deny that there is some existence. Again, even when we deny 


a dream object, we do not deny that the experience or idea 
existed. And when we think of a time or place where no 
exists, we are thinking of the existence of at least that time or 


* Wide Sankara on Brhad., 1. 2. 1. 
2 Wide Éaühkara on Chánd., 6. 2. 2, 
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place. So existence, in some form or other, is as wide as 
thought, and we cannot conceive of the absence or denial of 
existence. This universal, pure existence (or consciousness) is 
thus the only thing whose contradiction is unthinkable. Sankara 
ealls it, therefore, supreme reality (Paramarthika satta). He 
thus logically arrives also at his conception of reality as that 
which persists uncontradicted through all forms of existence m. 
all places and times. 
About any definite or particular form of existence which may 
appear in our experience, we can never be 
Persistence is the certain that it will not be supplanted by a 
mark of reality and contradictory experience arising in future. 
— N that of un- So the theoretical or logical possibility of 
y- : . . i " 
its being contradicted is always there. This 
is another reason why Sankara holds that such an object, or the 
world as the totality of such objects, does not enjoy the status 
of uncontradictable or supreme reality. On account of the above 
reasons, he sometimes defines reality as that which persists 
through all forms of existence) and unreality as that which 
oes not do so, Persistence or pervasion (anuvrtti) is the crite- 
rion of the real, particularity or exclusion (vyabhicara) that of 
the unreal.' 
It is in the light of this logic that we can understand the 
i Ln somewhat puzzling assertion of Sankara 
The two kinds of that a pot and a cloth which exclude each 
contradiction, experi- x : 
ential and logical. other, also contradict and falsify each other. 
There are two kinds of contradiction that 
Sankara has in mind, experiential and logical. The perception 
of an existence as a snake is contradicted by a stronger or better 
perception of it as a rope. Actual experience is here corrected 
by another actual experience. We have here experiential contra- 
diction. This is what is ordinarily and almost universal! 
regarded as the mark of unreality. Sankara also admits this. 
But he (like some thinkers of the West, e.g. Zeno, Kant and 
Bradley) also recognizes a kind of logical contradiction which 
consists in actual experience being proved inconsistent bv thought, 
or one thought being contradicted by another thought. We 
have seen previously how change, which is actually perceived, is 
shown by Sankara as unreal because it is found inconsistent bv 
logical thinking. In a similar manner it is shown that though 
the perception of a pot is not experientially contradicted by that 
of a cloth, both are found logically inconsistent with the nature 
of reality. The experience of the truly real (viz. pure existence) 
we saw, is not only not actually contradicted, but also logically 
zd 


1 Sankara on Chünd., 6. 2. 2, Brahma-süt., 2. 1. 11 and Gità, 2. 16 
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r y; B 
uncontradictable, since the contradiction of it is unthinkable. 
The experience of a particular, e.g. the 





A particular, exclud- experience of existence as a pot or as 
| ing another particular, a eloth, does not, however, possess such 
is cally open to 


— . uncontradictable nature. On the contrary,. 
the very fact that existence is experience- 
able in different forms keeps the door open to the possibility 
that what is experienced to have one particular form now may be 
experienced to have a different form later (just as what was 
experienced as a snake is experienced later as a rope). This 
theoretieal possibility of change in perception, and of consequent 
contradiction, then makes the status of every particular object 
pun in respect of its reality. We can never be absolute- 
y certain that what appears now as pot will not appear 
otherwise later. We see, therefore, how different particular 
forms of existence, like pot and cloth, weaken and undermine 
each other’s claim to indubitable reality. If, however, these 
claimed only pure existence, and not existence of particular 
forms, their claims would not have been mutually exclusive. 
Each would enjoy uncontradictable reality as pure existence. 
The rival claims of particulars as particular existents thus 
prevent them from having the position of indubitable reality 
such as pure existence enjoys. 
(e) By assessing the claims to existence made by all 
changing and particular objects of the 
A particular presents world, Sankara discovers a dual nature in 
—— indescrib- them. These objects cannot be called 
| ü real in so far as they are particular and 
changing; but they are not surely utterly unreal like the son 
of a barren woman, since existence as such shines even through 
their appearance, and is present in them. In view of this 
they can be described as neither real, nor unreal. They 
are indescribable (anirvacaniya). The world of appearance as 
a whole, and the power of ignorance (maya or avidya) which 
conjures up such a puzzling world, are also indescribable in 
this sense. 


(i) The Advaita Theory of Error 


As Sankara tries to explain the appearance of the world in 

the licht of illusory perception, he and his 

_Mimarhsa explana- followers discuss the nature of perceptual 
tion of error is unten- «vor very elaborately, particularly because 
"n. the explanations of such error offered by 


other schools make Advaita view of the world inconclusive. 
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The Mimiarnsakns altogether deny the P of error in 
erception, holding like some Western realists, that all know- 
fede: at least of the immediate kind, is true. If this view 15 
correct, the Advaita position would be altogether unfounded. 
The Advaitins have, therefore, to examine this view. Now, the 
Mimamsakas argue, as we have seen, that the so-called case of 
illusion, e.g. of a snake in a rope, is really not one simple kind 
of knowledge, but a mixture of perception and memory, and non- 
discrimination between the two. Against this, the Advaitins urge 
the following chief points. The judgment expressing an illusory 
perception, ' this is a snake ', shows that there is here a single 
piece of knowledge. It may be true that the perception of the 
thing present (‘this’) awakens the memory of a snake perceived 
in the past, but if this memory did not combine with the percep- 
tion to constitute one state of cognition, but simply lay undiseri- 
minated in the mind alongside of the perception, there would 
have been two judgments like, * I perceive 
It fails to account this’ and ‘I remember a snake,’ or ‘This 
for ag S undeniable is’ and * That snake was.’ The judgment 
IG aint. 1e crroneons — * This is a snake ' shows on the other hand, 
that snake-hood is predicated of ' This ' or 
the present object; and there is, therefore, a positive identifica- 
tion, and not merely non-recognition of difference, between the 
two elements, the perceived and the remembered. In fact, 
without such identification, or the belief that the present object 
is a snake, the reaction (such as fear and running away) which 
follows such knowledge would remain unexplained. Perceptual 
error cannot, therefore, be denied. 


While admitting this the, Nyaya-Vais$esika school tries to 
explain perceptual error in a realistic way 

The Nyáya-Vaifesika by showing that it is only an extraordinary 
theoky MEG ROSA NSIRO- «Goan of perception, in which the memory- 
"m ú idea, for example, of a snake perceived in 
the past is so vividly aroused in the mind (by the perception of 
the similarity of the snake in the rope) that it amounts to an 
immediate awareness. So, what really existed in the past (e.g. 
the snake previously perceived in another place) is presented to 
the mind now through the instrumentality of a vivid idea. 
Illusion does not, therefore, show, as the Advaitins think, the 
possibility of the perception of an eternally unreal thing; no 
unreal object ean ever be perceived. The present perception of 
the world cannot be explained, therefore, like an illusion. without 
supposiug a real world perceived at least in the past; and the 
unrenlit& of the world at all times can never be proved. The 
Advaitins reject this view on the following chief grounds. The 
perception, at the present place nnd time, of an object which 
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existed at some other place and time is absurd. However 
. vivid the memory-idea may be it will be an 

It cannot explain idea of a that (thing perceived there in the 
how — ———I past) and never of a this (object present 
ately presented. —— ore and now). So the quality of presence 
belonging to the illusory object remains 

unexplained. To hold that a memory-idea can really dislocate 


n real object from its own time and place and transport it to a 


different time and place is equally absurd. In any case it has to 
be admitted that what does not really exist here and now can 
appear as present, and that it is also due to our ignorance of the 
thing (the rope) existing here and now.  Construing these facts 
into a consistent theory, the Advaitins hold that in illusion 
ignorance conceals the form of the existing object (rope) and 
constructs instead, the appearance of another object. The 
non-perception of the existing form is produced by different 
factors such as defective sense organ, insufficient light. The 
perception of similarity, and the revival of memory-idea caused 
by it, help ignorance to create the positive 

"The temporary crea- appearance of an object (the snake). This 
tion of an immediate apparent object must be admitted to be 
— must be admit- resent as an appearance, here and now. 
j It is then a temporary creation (srsti) of 
ignorance. This creation is neither describable as real, since it 
is contradicted by later perception (of the rope), nor as unreal, 
because it appears, though for a moment, unlike what is unreal 
(e.g. the child of a barren mother) which can never appear to 
he there. So it is called, by the Advaitin, an indescribable 
ereation (anirvaeaniya srsti), and his theory of illusion is called 
the theory of the appearance cf the indescribable (anirvacaniva- 
khyati-vada). This view may appear as an admission of the 
mysterious. But every illusion does present a mystery, and 
fling a challenge to the unsuspecting realist and the naturalist. 
Even the Nyāya-Vaiśeşika realist has to admit this; and he 
calls it, therefore, an extraordinary (alaukika) case of perception. 


The explanation of the world-appearance, in the light of an 
ordinary illusion, as the creation of an 

The possibility of ignorance, with the power of concealing and 
the immediate appear- distorting reality, is therefore, well-ground- 
ance of what is not ed. The question may stil be asked, 
men» S. aam however, as to how the present world can 
tion of the world appear unless there were the experience of 
plausible. a similar one in the past. But this would 
not present any difficulty, since the Advai- 

ta, like the many other Indian schools, does believe that the 
present world is only one of a beginningless series of previous 
worlds, and the present birth is similarly preceded by a 
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beginningless series of previous births. Sankara — describes, 
therefore, the process of illusory superimposition ar bre. as 
the appearance of what was previously experienced, In a sub- 
sequent locus... He means that through ignorance we super- 
impose on pure being (Brahman) the diverse forms of objects 
experienced in past lives. But even if this hypothesis of a 
beginningless series is not admitted, the possibility of the 
appearance of existence in some other form can be maintained 
simply on the strength of an illusory experience. In every case 
of illusion the possibility of the appearance of some form of 
existence in place of another form of it is demonstrated—a fact 
which clearly shows that what does not really exist now can 
appear as such. ‘The appearance of the unreal as real is thus 
shown to be possible by every illusion. 
The Advaita view of error should not be confused with that 
PON WR ) of the nihilistie Bauddha, who holds that 
PF pecs water VW IS the utterly unreal appears as the world, or 
subjectivism. with that of the subjectivist Bauddha who 
holds that mental ideas appear as the exter- 
nal world. Because unlike them Sankara and his followers clearly 
state that there is always the background of pure existence 
(Brahman) behind every appearance, and that this ground is 
neither unreal nor a mere subjective idea, but existence itself. 
Though the world of normal waking experience is explained 
in the light of illusion and as the product of an ignorance like 
the latter, the Advaitin, we have already seen, observes a 
distinction between these two kinds of appearance. They 
distinguish, therefore, also the ignorance responsible for the 
normal world by calling it the root ignorance (milavidya), from 
that causing a temporary illusion by calling this latter similar 
ignorance (tulavidya). ó 
Objectivity is granted by the Advaitin to both the normal 
world and the illusory object, by admitting 
The peculiar realism Creation in both cases. In this the Advaitin 
of Advaita. is more realistic than ordinary realists. 
Where he differs from them is that accord- 
ing to him objectivity does not imply reality, nor does unreality 
imply subjectivity (a position which some contemporary American 
neo-realists like Holt also admit). On the contrarv, on the 
strength of arguments already mentioned, every object which 
is particular and changeful is shown by him to have a con- 
tradictory nature, and therefore, to be not real in the sense in 
which pure existence is. 


! Introduction to Br. Sa. 
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(iii) Criticism of Sankara's Philosophy of the World 


Many kinds of objections have been raised against Sankara’s 
ER Ee. akai theory of the world. The chief one is that 
Dakika explains ths Sankara does not explain the world, but 
world away. explains it away; that philosophy has for its 
business the explanation of the world, and 
if it explains the world away as unreal, it only cuts away the 
ground on which it stands. But such criticism is rather rash. 
Jt is true that the task of philosophy is to explain the world, 
that is the sum total of experienced facts. But it does not 
mean that philosophy is committed, from the beginning, to the 
view that the world of common sense must be totally accepted 
as real. It must examine common experience and common 
views of the world, but only to judge their natures and interrela- 
tions in the light of reasons, and find out what would be the most 
consistent view of the world. But it is found, on examina- 
tion, as shown by Sankara, that all experiences cannot claim to 
be equally reliable, nor all common views 
The world presents about the world free from contradiction. 
different kinds of ex- One kind of experience actually contradicts 
ar pee ig tap — and supplants another and claims greater 
minates on the basis reality. Again some experiences and beliefs, 
of contradiction, in their particular forms, are found to be 
in conflict with possible future experience. 
Philosophy must, therefore, rationally discriminate between 
belief and belief, experience and experience, and critically assign 
to each its proper place. On such rational grounds Sankara 
grades and classifies common experience. As we saw, he, first 
of all, distinguishes all objects of possible and actual experience 
from utter unreality, like the child of the barren mother. The 
former again are classed under three heads: (1) those that only 
appear momentarily in illusions and dreams, but are contradicted 
by normal waking experience, (2) those that appear in normal 
waking experience—the particular and changing objects, which 
form the basis of our ordinary life and practice, but which are 
still not acceptable to reason as completely real (because they 
exhibit contradiction or are open to future contradiction), and 
(8) pure existence which reveals itself through all experience, 
and is neither contradicted nor contradictable. 


If ‘ world’ is the name of all these kinds of experienced 
facts, surely it will be irrational to say that 

The three aspects the world, as a whole, and in every aspect 
of the world, possess- of it, is real. The first kind of facts 
ing different grades of possesses only ephemeral existence (prà- 
Serene tibhásika satta or apparent existence); the 
second empirical or virtual existence, the sort of existence 
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necessary for ordinary life and practice (vyavaharika satta or 
practical existence) and the third absolute existence (paramar- 
thika sattà or supreme existence). The world is thus not a 
homogeneous conception; and if, inspite of this, one insists on 
being told what such a world (as a Mcd is, the fairest reply 
ean only be, what Sankara gives, namely that it 1s indescribable 
'(anirvacaniya) either as real or as unreal. But if the word, 
world, is confined only to the second aspect, it would be again 
fair to say, that the world is real only for practical purpose, more 
real than the first and less real than the third kind of existence. 
But if the word is taken in the third sense, Sahkara would 
emphatically assert that the world is eternally real. As he puts 
it: “As the cause, Brahman, does not lack existence at any 
time, past, present or future, so does the world not lack existence 
in any of the three periods of time.’"' Again, *''All particular 
modes of existence with different names and forms are real as 
existence, but unreal as particulars.’ * 
| It will be quite clear now that Sankara does not deny 
the world even in the second or practical aspect, like a 
subjective idealist who reduces it to a mere idea of the 
perceiving individual, and who does not allow it an 
extramental existence. This will be further 
im — —* evident from the way in which he refutes 
ELE v the subjectivism of the  Vijüünavàdin.? 
Here he asserts that the objects of normal 
waking experience are not on a par with dream-objects, since 
dream experience is contradicted by waking experience, which, 
therefore, is relatively more real; that external objects like 
pillars, pots, ete., which are immediately felt to be outside the 
mind cannot be reduced to the status of mere ideas in the mind, 
and that while the former are perceived by all, the latter only by 
the individual in whose mind they are. He also makes it clear 
that though he explains the world on the analogy of a dream he 
does not deny the difference between the contradicted  dream- 
experience and the contradicting waking experience on which 
the world is based, nor does he overlook the fact that these two 
experiences are differently caused.* The ignorance responsible 
for the first is of an individual and temporary nature, and that 
at the root of the second is publie and relatively permanent. ‘The 
first is sometimes called avidya (individual ignorance), the 
second müyü (general ignorance), though these two terms are 


t Vide Br. süt., 2. 1. 16. 
2 eVide Chand., 6. 2. 
a ZHr..süt., 9. 


3. 
2. 28. 
4 Ibid. 2. 2. 29. 
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also sometimes used synonymously in the sense of illusion- 
producing ignorance in general. 


i 2. Sankara's Conception of God: 


God, according to Sankara, can be conceived from two 
From the empirical different points of view. If we look at 
standpoint God is the God from the ordinary practical stand- 
potent creator, possess- point (vyivaharikadrsti) from which the 
ed of qualities. . f ? 
world is believed to be real, God may be 
regarded as the cause, the Creator, the Sustainer, the 
Destroyer of the world and, therefore, also as an Omnipotent 
and Omniscient Being. He then appears as possessed of all 
these qualities (saguna). God in this aspect is called 
Saguna Brahma or Tévara in Sankara's philosophy. He is 
the object of worship. 

But the world, as we have seen, is conceived by 
! l Sankara as an appearance which rests on 

But this view of 
God does not reveal our ignorance. Description of God as 
aaa the Creator of the world is true only 
from the practical point of view, so long as the world- 
appearance is regarded as real. Creatorship of the world ıs 
not God's essence (svarüpa-laksana); it is the description of 
what is merely accidental (tatastha-laksana) and does not 
touch His essence. 

Let us try to understand with the help of an ordinary 
example the distinction that Sankara wants to make here. 
A shepherd appears on the stage in the róle of a king, wages 
war, conquers a country and rules it. Now, the description 
of the actor as a shepherd gives what he is from the real 
point of view. It is an essential description of him (svarü- 
palaksana). But the description of him as a king, ruler and 
conqueror, is applied to him only from the point of view of 


Ed 
1 Vide Sankara on Brahma-süt,, 2.1.18. for the analogy of the actor 


(neta). 
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the stage and his róle there; it is merely a description of what 
is accidental to the person (tatastha-laksana) and does not 
touch his essence. 

Similarly, the description of God as conscious, real, 
infinite (satyam, jhamam, anantam 
— arde Ged Brahma)’ is an attempt to describe His 
on ag rh ga ite real  essence(svarüpa), whereas the description 
of Him as Creator, Sustainer and Des- 
trover of the world, or by any other characteristic connected 
with the world, is a mere accidental description and it holds 
good only from the point of view of the world (vyavahirika 
drsti). As we can regard the actor on the stage from a 
point of view other than that of the stage, so we can look 
at God also from a non-worldly point of view (paramartbika- 
drsti) and try. to dissociate Him from the characters which 
we ascribe to Him from the point of view of the world. God 
in this aspect of what He really is, without any reference to 
the world, is called by Sankara Parambrahma or the Supreme 
God. 
For understanding this higher aspect of God as He 
The analogy of the 15 really in Himself (without  rela- 
magician. — tion to the world) along with the 
lower aspect, Sankara constantly draws on the analogy 
of the magician (māyāvī) as suggested in the Svretasvatara. 
The magician is a juggler only to those who are deceived bv 
his trick and who fancy that they perceive the objects 
conjured up. But to the discerning few who see through 
the trick and have no illusion, the juggler fails to be a 
juggler. Similarly, those who believe in the world-show 
think of God through this show and call Him its Creator, 
etc. But for those wise few who know that the world is a 
nere show, there is neither any real world nor any real 
Creator’. 
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This is the only way, thinks Sankara, in which we 
can understand in the light of common 
reconcile the imma.  €xperience how God can be both in the 
world and yet beyond it—understand, 
that is to say, the immanence and the 
transcendence of God, which are taught by the Upanisads. 
The world, so long as it appears, is in God, the only Reality, 
just as the snake conjured out of the rope is nowhere else 
except in the rope. But God is not really touched by the 
imperfections of the world just as the rope is not affected by 
any illusory characters of the snake, or even as the actor is 
not affected by the loss and gain of kingdom on the stage. 


' HRàmàánuja, we shall see, finds difficulty in recon- 
ox cing the immanence of God with 
This reconciliation : 
is difficult for Rama- His transcendence. He tries to explain 
nuja. : 
in different ways how God can 
be said to be in the world and yet remain unaffected 
by the world’s imperfections. This difficulty, however, 
is not peculiar to Riamanuja alone. It is present iu 
most Western forms of theism also which, like Ramianuja’s 
look upon creation as real. 
God as the object of worship is based essentially on a 
belief in the distinction between the 
rein — — worshipping self and the God worshipped. 
viewed from the lower ‘The reality of the limited self like that 
standpoint. 3 ? 1 
of a worldly object 1s based on ignorance 
—on the failure to realize that God is the only Reality. 
Besides, God is worshipped because God is thought of as the 
creator and controller of the world. So worship and the 
God worshipped are bound up with our lower standpoint 
( vyavabirika drsti) from which the world appears as real 
and God appears as endowed with the many qualities in 
relation to the world. It is this Saguna Brahma or Tsvara 
who can be regarded as an object of worship. 
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Brahman from the higher or transcendental point of 
view  (paramürthika-drsti) cannot be 


*" . +. 


God from the tran- described by qualities which relate to the 


scendental standpoint . - 
is devoid of all quali- world or to the ego. Brahman in this 


— — aspect is devoid of all distinctions, 
external as well as internal (sajütiya, vijatiya and svagata 
bhedas). Here, therefore, Sankara differs from Ramanuja 
who, we shall see, believes that God is possessed of at least 
internal distinction (svagata bheda), because within Him 
there are the really distinct conscious and unconscious 
realities. Brahman, in this absolutely transcendent aspect, 
says Sankara, cannot be described at all and it is, therefore, 
called indeterminate or characterless or  nirguna. The 
description of Brahman even as infinite, real, consciousness. 
though more accurate than accidental descriptions, cannot 
‘directly convey the idea of Brahman. It only serves to 
direct the mind towards Brahman by denying of it finiteness, 
unreality and unconsciousness.’ 


Every quality predicated of any subject is a sort of limitation 
imposed on it. This follows from the 
To predicate a qua- logical principle of obversion. If S is P, 
lity is to limit God. then it is not non-P and, therefore. non-P 
is excluded from S, which becomes then 
limited to that extent. A great Western philosopher, Spinoza, 
recognizes this and lays down the dictum, ' Every determination 
is negation." He also thinks, therefore, that God, the ultimate 
aur substance, is indeterminate and cannot be 
ks — — deter. described by any positive qualification. 
kcu am The Upanisads recognize this principle and 
deny of God all predicates, even worshipa- 
bility.* This conception is developed by Sankara who calls 
Brahman, in this transcendent aspect, nirguna or attributeless. 
We have said previously that the world-appearance is due to 
Maya is attributable maya. God regarded as the Creator of the 
to God only from the UG Is, —— described as the wielder 
ower standpoint, no of maya. norant people lik s beli 
from the" higher. that the od is aal and that, am 
fore, God is really qualified by mdyd, i.e. possessed 


1 Vide Saünkara's com. on Tait., 2. 1° 2 Vide Kena, 1. 6 
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of the power of creating the world (māyā-viśişța). But 
really creativity is not an essential character of God, it is only 
an apparent accidental predicate (upadhi) that we illusorily 
ascribe to God. God is only apparently associated with creativity 
(mayopahita). God as immanent (saguna) and God as trans- 
cendent reality (nirguna) are not two, any more than the man on 
the stage and that man outside the stage are two. The first is 
only the apparent aspect of the second. The first is relative to 
the world, the second is irrelative or absolute. 


Distinction between standpoints is always made by us in 
E AS life and is nothing new or queer in 
The distinction of - J 
points of view is made Advaita philosophy as it may appear to 
OSEN, ra, some. In daily life, we say that a 
currency note is really paper, but conventionally it is money ; 
a photograph is really paper but appears as a man; the 
image in a mirror appears as a real object, but is not 
really so; and so on. This ordinary kind of distinction 
between the apparent and the real is philosophically utilized 
by Vedānta for explaining the relation of God to the world. 
Thus the vyāvabārika and the pàramārthika— empirical 
(conventional or practical) and the transcendental (absolute 
or irrelative)—which the Vedanta distinguishes are neither 
uncommon nor unintelligible. It is only the extension of a 
common distinction. 

Though God as Creator is only apparent, yet His 
ane, Se importance and value should not be 
manent leads to that ignored. It is only through the lower 
of God as transcendent. standpomt that we can gradually mount 
up to the higher. Advaita Vedanta, like the Upanisads, 
believes in the gradual revelation of truth in stages through 
which spiritual progress takes place. The unreflecting man 
who regards the world as a self-sufficient reality feels no 
urge to look beyond it and search for its cause or ground. 

Giedual revelation "When he comes to realize somehow the 
b. insufficiency of the world and looks for 
something which sustains the world from behind, he 
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comes to discover God as the Creator and Sustainer of the 
world. He feels admiration and reverence and begins to 
pray to the Creator. God thus becomes the object of 
worship. With the further advancement of thought, so the 
Advaita thinks, the man may discover that God, whom he 
reached through the world, is really the only reality, the 
world is only an appearance. Thus at the first level, the 
world alone is real; at the second, both the world and God; 
at the last, only God. The first is atheism. The second 
represents theism as we find in Raimanuja and others. The 
last is the Absolute monism of Sankara. Sankara recognizes 
that: the last level has to be reached only gradually through 
the second. He, therefore, believes in the utility of 
worshipping God (as Saguna Brahma). For, this purifies 
the heart and prepares one for gradually reaching the 
highest view, and without it no God, immanent or trans- 
cendent, would ever be found. Sankara gives a place even 
to the worship of the many deities, because it redeems the 
spiritually backward at least from utter atheism, and it 
serves as a stage on the way to the highest truth. 


- 


(i) The Rational Basis of Sankara's Theory of God 


The different ideas about God, as explained above, are based 
primarily on the interpretation of the 

Saükara's conception scriptures. But they can also be logically 
os God is logically deduced from the conclusions established in 
educible from his "th : re | ae | 5 
thers ol "Existence e previous section by the critical analysis 
and Appearance. of ordinary experience and by reasoning 
based thereon. We saw there how Sankara 

demonstrates by argument that (1) pure existence is the ground 
and material of all particular and changing forms of existence 
constituting the world, (2) that particular objects being open to 
contradiction cannot be taken as absolutely real, (3) that only 
pure existence is beyond actual and possible contradiction and 
therefore, the only Absolute Reality, and (4) that pure existence 
ig pure consciousness as well. It will be found, therefore, that 
this Absolute Existence-Consciousness is nothing other than God 
described by the Upanisads as Brahman, real, conscious and 
infinite. Now the two aspects of God, the immanent and the 
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transcendent, can also be logically deduced. The idea of God, 
as pure existence is reached, we saw, through the world of 
particular objects, by a logical enquiry into its nature and 
reality. Till such critical examination takes place, the world of 
normal waking experience passés as the only reality. Our ordi- 
nary practical life is based on sucb an unsuspecting acceptance 
of this world. But when on examination one comes to 
realize pure existence as the universal ground of the world, 
one perceives such existence in every 
Seguna noun re- phenomenon. In other words, God or 
— Brahman is found manifested through 
every particular form of existence. 
Although the world appears to him in all its multiplicity, God 
is thought to be its sole ground and substance. But when it is 
realized that though pure existence appears in many forms, yet 
these latter cannot be accepted by reason as real, one has to 
think that the cause of the world has the mscrutable power of 
manifesting itself as many without undergoing any real modi- 
fication. This metaphysical idea, put in terms of theology, is 
nothing but the conception of God as the creator of the world 
and possessed of a magical creative power, maya. This is also 
the conception of 1$vara or Saguna-brahman, Brahman endowed 
with the attributes of omnipotence (the power of causing all 
things) and omniscience (consciousness revealing all forms of 
existence). Again, as all objects perish only to merge in 
existence of some other form, objects can be conceived as being 
withdrawn into their ground, that is existence. God can thus 
be described as also the Destroyer or that into which the world’s 
objects lose their particular forms. 


But on still deeper thought it is realized that relation of — 


the unreal to the real cannot be itself 
Xirguna Brahman or real. The attributes ascribed to God 
Existence in itself, to express his relation to the apparent 
world cannot, therefore. be taken as 
real. Thus emerges the idea of God in His transcendent 
and truly real aspect of Parabrahman, the Supreme Reality, 
above all multiplicity and devoid of all really ascribable 
attributes, the Nirguna Brahman or Indeterminate Absolute. 
Sankara’s conception of Brahman, in its twofold aspect and all 
ideas connected therewith are, therefore, found to be logically 
deducible also from a critical view of ordinary experience. 


Like Spinoza’s conception of God, as substance, Sankara's 
conception of God, as Parabrahman_ or 

This view is not Nirguna Brahman, differs from ethe God 
— -but _ super’ of Religion, that is, God conceived as 
o c an objeet of worship, distinct from the 
worshipper and endowed with the ~~~ -* attributes. It is no 


, 


a 
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wonder, therefore, that like Spinoza, Sankara also is some- 
times accused of atheism. This charge stands or falls according 
as God is taken in this narrow sense or in the wider one, we 
have previously discussed. If God connotes, among other things, 
the Supreme Reality, Sankara's theory is not surely atheism, 
but rather the logical perfection of the theistic faith. Indeed, 
whereas atheism believes only in the world and not at all in God, 
and ordinary theism believes in both, the world and God, 
Sankara believes only in God. For him God is the only Reality. 
Rather than denying God, he makes the most of God. This 
view also marks the highest extension of the ordinary religious 
emotion towards God. ‘or it points to the stage where love 
of God becomes absolute, suffering neither the ego nor the world. 
lf this type of faith is to be distinguished from ordinary theism 
(or belief in personal God), the word for it should be, not atheism, 
but rather 'super-theism'. 
' In connection with the process of creation, we saw, 
that the Advaitin imagines the gradual 
orae — of SA evolution of the world out of Brahman 
Me OP acd s Cou T through Maya, by. a process of apparent 
pui s ru "h-Ushange of the subtle to the gross. 
Saived. Three stages are sometimes distinguished! 
in this process of evolution in analogy with 
the development of a seed into a plant, namely, the undifferen- 
— seed stage or causal stage, the subtly differentiated germi- 
nating stage, and the fully differentiated plant stage... Brahman, 
the unchanging reality cannot, of course, be said to be under- 
going evolution. All change and, therefore, evolution belong to 
the sphere of Maya. It is Maya, the creative power which at 
first remains unmanifested, then becomes differentiated into 
subtle objects, and then into the gross ones, Brahman conceived 
as the possessor of the undifferentiated Maya is named Iévara, 
and described as omniscient and omnipotent. It is the concep- 
tion of God existing prior to actual creation, but possessed of the 
ower of creation. rahman possessed of subtly differentiated 
[aya is called Hiranyagarbha (also Sūtrātmā and Prina). God 
in this aspect would be the totality of all subtle objects. Brahman 
possessed of Maya differentiated further into gross or perceptible 
objects is called Vaigvanara (also Virat). This aspect of God is 
the totality of all gross objects, the entire manifested world, in- 
cluding all individuals (jivas). Sometimes this gradual process of 
evolution is compared to the three states of the individual, namely, 
deep sleep, dream and wakefulness. Távara is God in deep slumber. 
Hiranyagarbha is God in dreaming state, and Vaisvanara is God 
fully awake. It should be remembered thnt whereas ordinarily 


1 Vide Vedántasüra of Sadánanda. 
26—1833 B 
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Is vara implies the entire immanent aspect of God, that is Brahma 
associated with Maya in all stages, the word is used in the present 
context in a narrower sense, and confined only to the first stage. 
Counting these three immanent aspects of God in relation to 
creation along with the tramscendent aspect 
The four aspects of beyond all such relation, we have the four 
Brahman. possible aspects of Brahman, namely, Pure 
- Consciousness- Existence (Parabrahman), 
ISvara, Hiranyagarbha and Vaisvinara. Though these are general- 
ly taken as the successive stages of manifestation, it is equally 
possible to think of them as simultaneously existing. For, Pure 
consciousness never ceases even when it seems to evolve, nor do 
the subtle manifestations (e.g. buddhi, manas, pranas, senses and 

motor organs) cease when the gross ones come into existence. 

Sankara does not seem to attach any serious importance to 
y the different alternative accounts of the 
oe ie erste i *1 order of creation, and metaphors in support 
ee blar. — ‘a thereof, though he tries to explain. all of 
" them as they occur in the different serip- 

tures, without any attempt to justify some and reject the rest. 
There are two problems that appear in the human mind as to 
the world. One of them is: What is the ultimate ground, 
substance, or reality logically presupposed by the world? ‘The 
other is: Why or how the world originates from what is accepted 
as the ultimate? The solution of the first is the primary 
business of philosophy. Sankara, Spinoza, Green, Bradley and 
most other great philosophers of the world address themselves to 


this problem. They start from the world of experienced facts, 


analyse it critically and try to find out what is logically pre- 
supposed by it. Reasoning or logic is the chief instrument here. 
We saw already how Sankara thus discovers pure existence and 
consciousness as the only and ultimate reality. The solution of 
the second problem is the business of mythology which starts 
with God (or some other ultimate) and gives an imaginary 
account of why and how the world is created. Imagination is 
the chief instrument here, and no logical rigour can be expected 
in its work. The mythological explanation of the world has 
always been a pastime for the human mind in all lands, as all 
the scriptures and legends of the world would show. Some- 
times it is found intermingled also with philosophical speculation. 
But all great philosophers have fought shy of mythological 
explanation. The hackneyed criticism against Spinoza that his 
eubstance is like a lion's den to which there are many steps but 
out of which there are none, points to this fact, though it 
misunderstands the primary business of the philosopher. 
Green! and Bradley? plainly confess that the why and how of 


1 Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 93. 2 Appearance and Reality, p. 453. 
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creation cannot be explained by philosophy. Similarly, Sankara 
does not take the stories and motives of creation, described in 
different scriptures, with the same seriousness with which he 
tries to establish the reality of Brahman, the ultimate ground of 
the world, or expose the contradictory character of all changing 
and particular finite modes of existence. The accounts of crea- 
tion are true, for him, only from the lower point of view. 


3. Sankara’s Conception of the Self, Bondage and 
Liberation 
We have found already that. Sankara believes in un- 
qualified monism: All distinctions 
The self is absolute- | J . 
ly identical with Brah- between objects and objects, the subject 
ae eh | and the object, the self and God are the 
illusory creation of maya. He holds fast to the conception 
of identity without any real difference and tries to follow it 
out logically in every respect. He accepts, therefore, without 
any reservation, the identity of the Soul and God, that is 
repeatedly taught in the Upanisads. _ | 
Man is apparently composed of the body and the soul. 
But the body which we perceive is, like 
every other material object, merely an 
illusory appearance. Wher this is realized, the reality that 
remains is the soul which is nothing other than God. The 
"saying, “That thou art’, means that 
there is an unqualified identity between 
the soul, that underlies the apparently 
finite man, and God. It is true that if we take the 
word ' thou ' in the sense of the empirical individual limited 
and conditioned by its body, and the word * that’ as the 
reality beyond the world, there cannot be an identity 
between the ‘thou’ and ‘ that’. We have to understand, 
therefore, the word ‘thou’ to imply pure consciousness 
underlyigg man and ‘that’ to imply also pure conscious- 
ness which forms the essence of God. Between these two 
complete identity exists and is taught by the Vedanta. 


The body is not real. 


The meaning of 
‘That thou art.’ 
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An identity judgment like ' This is that Devadatta ' (which 
we pass on seeing Devadatta for a second time) makes the 
above point clear. The conditions which the man had the 
previous day cannot be exactly identical with those he has 
the second day. Therefore, there cannot be any identity 
between the man qualified by one set of conditions with the 
man qualified by another set. What we mean, therefore, 
must be that the man, yiewed apart from the different 
conditions, is the same. Similar is the case with the 
identity taught between the Self and God. The Self, 
viewed apart from the conditions that differentiate it from 
pure consciousness is identical with God viewed apart from 
"Tua | the attributes that. differentiate Him 
Identity judgment is « | : ; 
neither © tautological from pure consciousness. Such identity 
———— | judgment is not tautological and super- 
fluous, because it serves the purpose of pointing out that 
what are illusorily taken as different are really one. The 
identity that. is taught between man and God is a real 
identity between terms which appear as different. Being 
identical with God, the soul is in reality what God also 
really is. It is the supreme Brahman—the self-luminous, 
infinite, consciousness. The soul appears as the limited, 
finite self because of its association with the body which is 
a product of ignorance. 
The body is not composed simply of what we perceive 
through the senses. In addition to the 
the subtle l ite ere Da gross perceptible body, there is also a 
products of mays. subtle one, composed of the senses, the 
motor organs (these two groups together being called 
indriyas), vital elements (pranas) and the internal mechanism 
of knowledge (antahkarana). While the gross body peri- 
shes on death, the subtle body does not, and it ,migrates 
with the soul to the next gross body. Both of these bodies 
are the products of maya. | 
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Owing to ignorance, the beginning of which cannot be 
assigned, the soul erroneously associates 
r ————— ines fente itself with the body, gross and subtle. 
ance. rough ignor- This is called bondage. In this state it 
forgets that it is really Brahman. It 
bahavo like a finite, limited, miserable being which runs 
after transitory worldly objects and is pleased to get them, 
sorry to miss them. It identifies ‘itself with a finite body and 
mind (antahkarana) and thinks *I am stout, ' * T am lame,’ 
‘I am ignorant.' Thus arises the conception of the self as 
the ‘Ego’ or 'I.' "This limited ego opposes itself. to the 
rest of existence, which is thought to be 
— aei" different from it. 'The ego is not, there- 
> fore, the real self, but is- only an 
apparent limitation of it. pr ie ibs 
Consciousness of the self also becomes limited by the 
conditions of the body. The senses and 
The consciousness of — 
the self in bondage is antahkarana (the internal organ of 
Mp i knowledge) become the instruments 
through which limited consciousness of objects takes place. 
Such empirical, finite knowledge is of two kinds, immediate 
and mediate. Immediate knowledge of external objects 
arises when, through any sense, the antahkarana flows out 
to the object and is modified into the form of the object. 
In addition to immediate knowledge (pratyaksa), the 
Advaitins admit five different kinds of mediate knowledge, 
namely, inference (anumana), testimony (Sabda), comparison 
(upamana), postulation (arthapatti) and non-cognition 
(anupalabdhi). The Advaitins agree, in the main, with the 
Bhàütta school of Miīmāmhsā regarding these sources of 
knowledge. As the Bhatta views have been already stated 
we need not repeat them here.' 
1 For a critical discussion of the Advaita theory of knowledge, vide 
D. M. Datta, The Six Ways of Knowing. 
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When a man is awake, he thinks himself identified 
PREIS expe; with the gross body, as well as with the 
dream and dreamless internal and external organs. When 
enu hse ade tam he falls asleep and dreams, he is still 
yi de conscious of objects that arise from 
memory-impressions, and, therefore, the feeling of his 
limitation as a subject or knower opposed to objects still 
persists there. When he has deep, dreamless sleep, he 
ceases to have any ideas of objects. In the absence 
of objects, he ceasés to be a knower as well. The 
polarity of subject and object, the opposition between the 
knower and the known, vanishes altogether. He no longer 
feels that he is confined to and limited by the body. 
But yet consciousness does not cease in dreamless sleep; 
for otherwise how could we remember at all on awaking 
from sleep that we had such a state? How could we 
report ‘I had a peaceful sleep, had no dreams,’ if we were 
unconscious then? 7 


The study of'dreamless sleep gives us a glimpse of what 
the self really is when dissociated from its feeling of identity 
with the body. The soul in its intrinsic state is not a 
finite, miserable being. It does not separate itself from 
the rest of existence and does not limit itself by a feeling 
of the ‘ I’ (aham) opposed to a ' thou ' or ' this ' or ' that.’ 
It is also free from all worries that arise from hankerings 
after objects. "The self, really, then is unlimited conscious- 
ness and bliss. 


The Rational Basis of Sankara’s Conception of Self: 


tion of self set forth above is chiefly based on 

— — revealed texts. But it is also ee an 

. ly reached by the Advaitin through different 
ue ‘of ‘self.’ Pe — of argument based on thg logical 
analysis of —— — Ab i 

ie :ndicate them here. It should be clearly Mentioned a 
— aet. (et Sankara does never think that: the existence of 


i 
> 
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^ & M 
the self (àtman) need be proved by any argument. The” self is 
self-manifest in everyone. "''Everyone believes that he exists, 
and never thinks ‘I am not.’ '"'! But there are so many different 
kinds of meaning, attached to ‘I’ or ‘self’ that it requires a good 
deal of analysis and reasoning to. find out what the self 
really is. 

One method of enquiry is the analysis of language. The 
word ‘I’ seems sometimes to imply the 

Analysis of the mean- body (e.g. “I am fat’), sometimes a sense 
ings of ‘I’ shows pure (e.g, ‘I am blind’), sometimes a motor 
saspe yor dera organ (e.g. ‘I am lame’), sometimes a 
l mental faculty (e.g. ‘I am dull’), sometimes 

consciousness (e.g. ‘I know’). Which of these should be taken 
to be the real essence of the self? To detérmine this we have to 
remember the true criterion of reality. The reality or the 
essence of a thing is, as we saw previously, that which persists 
through all its states.? The essence or the reality behind the 
world of objects was found, in this way, to be pure existence 
because while other things about the world change and perish, 
this always reveals itself in every state. In a similar way it is 
found that what is common to the body, sense, mind, etc., with 
which the self identifies itself from time to time, is conscious- 
ness. The identification of the self with any of these means 
some form of consciousness or other, that is the consciousness 
of the self as the body (‘I am fat'), as a sense (‘I am blind’) and 
the like. Consciousness is, therefore, the essence of the self in 
whichever form it may appear. But it is not consciousness of 
any particular form, but simple consciousness common to all its 
forms. Such consciousness is also pure existence since existence 
persists through all forms of consciousness. The different parti- 
cular and changing forms of consciousness can be shown, from 
their contradictory natures, to be mere appearances, in the same 
way ns the different forms of existence were shown to be so before. 


This conclusion is further supported by the linguistic 
expressions ‘my body,’ ‘my sense,’ 

x "My nr emar 'my intellect,” ete. which show that 
— ER TROPI — self can alienate itself from these 
self and consciousness.  (DOdy, sense, efc.) and treat them as 
external objects distinct from itself. 

These cannot, therefore, be regarded as the real essence of 


! Bralima-suütfa, 1.1.1. 
3 Pide Sankara on Br. süt., 2. 1. 11 (Eka-rüpena hi avasthito yo'rthah 


sa paramarthab) and on Gità 2. 16 (Yadvigaya buddhir na vyabhicarati tat 
sat, yadvigaya vyabhicarati tadasat). 
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the self. It is true, one also sometimes says ‘my conscious- 
ness. But such an expression cannot be taken literally, as 
implying a distinction between the self (as possessor) and 
consciousness (as possessed). For, if the self tries to distinguish 
itself from consciousness, it only assumes the form of distin- 
guishing consciousness. Consciousness thus proves inseparable 
and indistinguishable from the self. So ‘my consciousness’ 
must be taken in a metaphorical sense. The possessive case 
here does not really imply distinction, but rather identity or 
apposition (as in "The city of London’). By comparing and 
analysing the different meanings of the self expressed = a iy 
and ‘mine’ we discover thus pure consciousness as the real 
essence of the self. 


If again we compare the three states, namely of waking, 
dreaming and sleeping without dreams, 
Comparison of wak- which the human _ self experiences 
ing, dreaming and daily, we can reach the same  concep- 
dreamless sleep states tion. The essence of the self must 
again shows pute con- E . | 
sciousness to be the remain in all these or the self would 
essence of the self. cease to be. But what do we find 
common to all these states? In the 
first state there is consciousness of external objects; in the 
second also there is consciousness, but of internal objects 
present only to the dreamer. In the third state no objects 
appear, but there is no cessation of consciousness, for 
otherwise the subsequent memory of that state, as one of pence 
and freedom from worries, would not be possible. The persistent 
factor then is consciousness, but not necessarily of any object. 
This shows again that the essence of self is pure consciousness 
without necessary relation to object. 


But two more points of special importance also emerge 
out of this consideration. The first 
Sinnaenaas not one is that consciousness, the essence 
—— be objects. of the self, is not dependent on objects. 
There is no reason, therefore, to think that 
consciousness is produced by the relation of the self to 
objects through some proper medium. We have to revise 
then our ordinary theory of knowledge. If the self is self- 
existing and self-revealing consciousness, and every object 
also is, as we saw before, a form of self-revealing existence- 
consciousness, the only way we can understand the non-cogni- 
tion of an existing object is that there is some obstacle which 
conceals the object. The relation of the self to thg object 
through sense, etc. is required then only to remove this 
obstruction, just as the removal of the obstacle of a cover 
is required for the perception of a self-revealing light, 
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The other point is that the self in its intrinsic mature, 
isolated from all objects, as it is im 
Pure consciousness  dreamless sleep, is found to have blissful 
is bliss. l or peaceful existence.. Consciousness in 
that state is bliss. When in the light of 
this discovery we scan the other two states we can understand 
that even there some joy or bliss does exist though in distorted 
or mutilated forms. ‘The fleeting pleasures which we have in 
‘wakeful life and in dream can be understood as the fragmentary 
manifestation of the joy or bliss which forms the essence of the 
self. This explanation is further supported by the fact that 
man derives pleasure by owning property, etc., that 1s, by 
identifying them with his self. The self can thus be explained 
as the ultimate source of all joy. This joy is ordinarily finite 
and short-lived because the self limits itself by identifying 
itself with finite and fleeting objects. Sorrow is related to want | 
and joy to fulness. When the self can realize what it really is, 
namely, pure consciousness which is infinite (being free from 
all particularity), it is one with the essence or self of the 
universe. It is then above want and attains infinite bliss. 


It is also found from the above arguments, that pure 
. existence without any specific limitation 
Brahman, pure con: jg common to the self and to the world 
sciousness, the ground . : . 
of both tha. walt- and outside, that consciousness is also present 
the external world. in both, though it is patent in the former 
and concealed in the latter. The reality 
underlying the world is, therefore. identical with that underlying 
the self. Had the self and the world not a common basis, 
knowledge of the latter by the former would not be possible; 
and far less possible would be the identification of the self with 
external objects. In other words, Brahman, the infinite exis- 
tence-conseiousness is the only reality that constitutes the self 
and the external world. Brahman is also found to be bliss or 
joy, since the state of dreamless sleep exhibits the intrinsic 
nature of the self, pure objeetless consciousness, to be identical 
with bliss. The finite appearance of the self as the ego, ‘I’ in 
different contexts must, therefore, be due to ignorance (nvidyà) 
which makes it identify itself now with the body and then with 
a sense or any other finite existence. 


How infinite, formless consciousness, which is the self's 
essence, can assume particular forms is a 
Māyā or Avidya, the problem which we already came across in 


and multiplication of j Her — namely í' how pure existence 
the One Brahman into C8" appear as particular objects. As no 


many selves, particular and changing phenomenon can 
| be regarded as real we have to face here 
the same insoluble puzzle; namely, the appearance, in experience 
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of what is unreal to thought. In admitting this unin- 
telligible fact of experience logical thought has to acknowledge 
a mysterious or inscrutable power by which the Infinite Self can 
apparently limit itself into the finite. So Maya is admitted ry 
the Advaitin as the principle of apparent limitation and multi- 
plication in this as in every other sphere. But this Maya may 
be conceived in a collective as well as in a distributive way. 
We can imagine Brahman, the Infinite Pure Consciousness- 
Existence-Bliss limiting itself by an all-overpowering Maya 
and appearing as the universe of finite objects and selves. Or 
we -can think of each individual self as labouring under a 
power of ignorance and seeing, in place of the One Brahman, 
the universe of many objects and selves. These would be 
but thinking of the same situation from two different points of 
view, the cosmic and the individual. When such distinc- 
tion is made the word, Maya, is restricted, as we said before, 
to the first or collective aspect of the power of ignorance and 
avidya to the individual aspect. 


The individual (jiva) can then be imagined metaphorically 
as but the reflection (pratibimba) of the 
The metaphor of Infinite Consciousness on the finite mirror 
reflection, pratibimba. of ignorance (avidya) and compared to 
one of the many reflections of the moon 
cast on different receptacles of water. Just as there the 
reflection varies with the nature of the reflecting water, appear- 
ing clear or dirty, moving or motionless, according as the water is 
of one nature or another, similarly does the human self, the re- 
flection of the Infinite, vary with the nature of the avidyn. We 
saw previously that the human body, gross and subtle, is the 
product of ignorance, and the mind (the nntshkarana) is one of 
the elements composing the subtle body. The mind is thus 
a product of avidya. Now, the mind may be more or less 
cultured; it may be ignorant, impure, swayed by passion or 
enlightened, pure and_ dispassionate. These differences can 
be said to constitute differences in the avidyas of the indivi- 
duals. The analogy of reflection would thus explain how 
the same Brahman can appear as different kinds of individual 
selves, äthout really becoming different. and only — being 
reflected in different kinds of minds constituted by different 
avidyas. This conception would also point to the possibility 
of attaining to a better and better realization of the Brahman 
in us by purifying the mind more and more. The posgibility 
of a more tranquil state is also shown by our daily experience 
of dreamless sleep, wherein the self dissociated from objects, 
enjoys temporary peace. 
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The attempt to understand the appearance of individual 
souls on the analogy of images, 1s called 
w^ 9g rs rog rie meta- the theory of reflection (pratibimba-vada). 
uE: Pp be — One great disadvantage of this metaphor 
boundaries. is that it reduces the souls to mere 
images, and liberation, which according to 
it would consist in breaking the mirror of ignorance, would 
also mean the total cessation of the illusory individuals. To 
secure a status of greater reality for the individual, there is an . 
alternative metaphor preferred by some Advaitins, namely the 
imaginary division of Space, which really remains one and 
undivided, into different particular spaces. Just as the same 
space is conceived to exist everywhere and yet it is conven- 
tionally divided, for practical convenience, into the space of 
the pot, that of the room, that of a town and so on, 
similarly though Brahman is the one and all-pervasive Reality, 
it is supposed, through ignorance, to be limited and divided 
into different objects and souls. Really, however, there is no 
distinction between objects and objects, souls and souls, since 
all are at bottom the same pure existence. What is illusory 
here (in this alternative imagery) is only the limitation, the 
finitude imposed on Reality by ignorance. Every soul, even 
when supposed to be finite, is really nothing other than Brahman. 
Liberation consists only in breaking the illusory barriers, and 
what was limited by them, namely existence, is then left 
unaffected. This alternative explanation is known as the theory 
of limitation (avacchedaka-vada). 


The attempt of Sankara and his followers is to show 
how the intrinsic, pure condition of the self can be regained. 
The fact that the blissful state of dreamless sleep is not 
permanent and man once more returns to his finite, limited, 
embodied consciousness on waking up, shows that there 
remain even in dreamless sleep, in a latent form, the forces 
of karma or avidya which draw man into the world. 
Unless these forces, accumulated from the past, can be 
completely stopped, there is no hope of liberation from the 
miserable existence which the self has in this world. - 


The study of the Vedanta helps man conquer these 
rey, aal KAR oan deep-rooted effects of long-standing 
completely. ignorance. But the study of the truth 


taught by the Vedānta would have no effect unless the 
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mind is previously - prepared. "This initial preparation, 
according to Sankara, is not the study of the Mimümsa 
sūtra, as Ramanuja thinks. ‘The Mimamsa, which teaches 
the performance of sacrifices to the various gods, rests 
on the wrong conception of a dis- 
Preparation, neces- 3 : : 
sary for the study of tinction between the worshipper and the 
Vedinta, is not the : T : 
study of any ritualistic  WOrshipped. Its spirit is, therefore} 
work. antagonistic to the absolute monism 
taught by the Vedanta. Far from preparing the mind for 
the reception of the monistic truth, it only helps to perpe- 
tuate the illusion of distinctions and plurality from which 
man already suffers. 


The preparation necessary for undertaking the study 
of the Vedanta is fourfold, according 
ciae patel’ to Sankara.’ One should, first, be able 
alone makes one a fit to discriminate between what is eternal 
student of Vedanta. 
and what is not eternal (nityanitya- 
vastu-viveka). He should, secondly, be able to give up all 
desires for enjoyment of objects here and hereafter (ihamut- 
rartha-bhogaviraga). Thirdly, he should control his mind 
and his senses and develop qualities like detachment, 
patience, power of concentration (Éamadamadi-sadhana- 
sampat). Lastly, he should have an ardent desire for 
liberation (mumuksutva). 


With such preparation of the intellect, emotion and will 
one should begin to study the Vedanta 
Study, reasoning with a teacher who has himself realized 
and contemplation are dice | 
necessary for eee Brahman. This study consists of the 
t cpi a threefold process: listening to the 
teacher's instructions ($ravana), understanding the instruc- 
tions through reasoning until all doubts are removed and 


1 Vide Saükara's Bhāşya on Br. sütra, 1.1.1. 
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conviction is generated (manana), and repeated meditation 
. on the truths thus accepted (nididhyasana). 

The forces of deep-rooted beliefs of the past do not 
disappear so soon as the truths of the Vedanta are learned. 
Only repeated meditation on the truths and life led accord- 
ingly can gradually root them out. When wrong beliefs 
thus become removed and belief in the truths of the Vedanta 
becomes permanent, the seeker after liberation is told by the 

teacher ‘Thou art Brahman.” He begins 
Realization of the then to contemplate this truth steadfast- 
identity between the f z : , 
self and Brahman is ly till at last he has an immediate realiza- 
liberation from bond- tion of the truth in the form ‘I am 

Brahman." Thus the illusory distinction 
between the self and Brahman at last disappears and 
bondage, too, along with it. Liberation (mukti) is thus 
attained. 

Even on the attainment of liberation the body may 

continue because it is the product of 
— n a Phe karmas which had already borne their 
soul is associated effects (prārabdha-karma). But the 
with the body. j 

liberated soul does never again identify 
itself with the body. The world still appears before him, 
but he is not deceived by it. He does not feel any desire 
for the world’s objects. He is, therefore, not affected by the 
world’s misery. He is in the world and yet out of it. This 
conception of Sankara has become well-known in later Vedanta 
as Jivanmukti* (the liberation of one while one is alive). 
It is the state of perfection attained here. Like Buddha, 
the Sankhya, the Jaina and some other Indian thinkers, 
Sankara believes that perfection can be reached even here in 
this life. It is not a mere extra-mundane prospect, like 


1° Vide Sankara's Bhágya on süt. 1.1.4; '"'siddham jivato'pi vidusah 
aáariratvam''; also on Katha., 6.14: “Atha martyo amrto bhavatyatra brahma 
samaánute.'' JETO 


e ta 
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heaven, to be attained hereafter in an unperceived future. 

It is true that the seeker after liberation is asked to begin 

with some faith in the testimony of the scriptures regarding : 
the utility of the spiritual discipline he is required to follow. 

But his faith is fully justified and more than repaid by the 

end it secures in this very life. 

Three kinds of karma can be distinguished. Karmas 
gathered in past lives admit of a twofold division, those 
that have borne their effects (prarabdha-karma) and those 
that still lie accumulated (saficita-karma). In addition to 
these two kinds, there are karmas which are being gathered 
here in this life (saficiyamana). Knowledge of reality destroys 
the second kind and prevents the third and thus makes rebirth 
impossible. But the first kind which has already borne effects 
cannot be prevented. Hence the present body, the effect of such 
karma, runs its natural course nnd ceases when the force of the 
karma causing it becomes automatically exhausted, just as the 
wheel of a potter which has been already turned comes to a stop 
only when the momentum imparted to it becomes exhausted. 
When the body, gross and subtle, perishes, the jivan-mukta is 
said to attain the disembodied state of liberation (videha- 
mukti). 

Liberation is not the production of anything new, nor 
is it the purification of any old state; it 
is the realization of what is always there, 
even in the stage of bondage, though 
not known then. For, liberation is nothing but the identity 
of the self and Brahman, which is always real, though not 
always recognized. The attainment of liberation is, 
therefore, compared by the Advaitins to the finding of the 
necklace on the neck by one who forgot its existence there 
and searched for it hither and thither. As bondage is due 
to an illusion, liberation is only the removal of this 
illusion. : | 
Liberation is not merely the absence of all misery that 

rosis Mut arises from the illusory sense of distinc- 

ivo bites: tion between the self amd God. It is 

conceived by the Advaitin, after Upanisads, as a state of 
Ss ws 


It is not a new 
product. 
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positive bliss (Ananda), because Brahman is bliss and libera- 
tion is identity with Brahman. 
Though the liberated soul, being perfect, has no end to 
e ne Paahi achieve, it can work still without any fear 
ble with work without of further bondage. Sankara, following 
Pisonem. the Gità holds that work fetters a man 
only when it is performed with attachment. But one who has 
obtained perfect knowledge and perfect satisfaction, is free 
from attachment. He can work without any hope of gain 
and is not, therefore, affected by success or failure. Sankara 
attaches great importance to disinterested work. For one 
who has not yet obtained perfect 
interested “wok "for Knowledge, such work is necessary for 
———— wise and the self-purification (atma-Suddhi), because 
it is not through inactivity but through 
the performance of selfless action that one can gradually free 
oneself from the yoke of the ego and its petty interests. Even 
for one who has obtained perfect knowledge or libera- 
tion, selfless activity is necessary for the good of those who 


are still in bondage.’ 


The liberated man is the ideal of society and his 

. lite should be worthy of imitation 

— a mph =e by the people at large. Inactivity 
— Meal of or activity that would mislead 
them should, therefore, be avoided 

by the perfect.* Social service is not, therefore, thought 
by Sankara to be incompatible with the perfect life, 
but rather desirable. In his own life of intense social 
service Sankara follows this ideal. This ideal is also 


» 


» 


^ Vide San i doas 
— ide kara's Bhasya on the Bhagavadgitat 4.14, 3.20-26 and 
3 Ibid. 


E wrong ? 
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advocated by some eminent modern Vedantists like 


Svāmī Vivekananda ' and Lokamanya B. G. Tilak.? 


The critics of Advaita Vedanta have often urged 
that if Brahman be the only reality 
Does a De 32525 and all distinctions false, the distinc- 


disregard the distinc- 


tion between right and tion between right and wrong also 
would be false. Such a philosophy 
is, therefore, fruitful of dangerous consequences for 
society. This objection is due to the confusion of the 
lower and the higher standpoint. From the empirical 
standpoint, the distinction between right and wrong, 


like other distinctions, is quite valid. For one who has 


not yet attained liberation, any action which directly or 
indirectly leads him towards the realization of his unity 
with Brahman, is good and that which hampers such 
realization, directly or indirectly, is bad. Truthfulness, 
charity, benevolence, self-control and the lke would be 
found to fall under the first category even according to 
this criterion, whereas falsehood, selfishness, injury to 
others would come under the second. One who has 
attained perfect knowledge and liberation would look 
back upon these moral distinctions as being relative to 
the lower standpoint and, therefore, not absolutely 
valid. But neither would he perform a bad action in 
so far as the motive of every bad action is based on the 
ignorant identification of the self with the body, the 
senses and the like, in a word, on the lack of the sense 
of unity between the Self and Brahman.* 


. 1 Vide his Practical Vedanta. 
2. Vide hi Gitdrahasya (a Marathi treatise on the Gitá) on the above 


and Introduction, sec. ; P | 
aita pem a fuller discussion vide Radhakrishnan, Ind. Phil., Vol. II, 
pp. 612-34, and speeches of Vivekananda quoted by James in Pragmatism, 
pp. 152 f. 


E 


4 
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A pragmatic critic, for whom practical utility is the highest 
value, often complains that Sankara indulges in visionary 
speculation which reduces the world to an empty show, 
deprives life of all zest and causes failure in the struggle for 
existence. The reply to such a charge is that if man chooses to 
live the unreflecting life of an animal, or of the primitive man, he 
need not go beyond the world of practical reality. But if he is — 
to use his reason and think of the nature and meaning of this 

d LX world he is irresistibly led by logical neces- 
RPM i | isnt od sity to realize, as we saw, the contradictory 
practical life. ànd unreal nature of it and search for its 
| real ground. Reason demands again that 
he should reshape his life on a rational basis in the light of what 
it discovers to be the highest reality. As a child grows into an 
adult he has to remodel life gradually in accordance with his 
changing outlook. The play things which were once valued 
more than things precious to the adult, yield place to the latter. 
Remodelling life to suit a truer conception 
It places life on a of reality and value causes no harm to 
more rational and : > | | 
Say ay basis. practical life, but, on the contrary, places 
life on a more rational, real and 
permanent footing. It surely deprives life of its zest in 
the sense that it controls the passions and impulses which push 
the animal, the child, and the primitive man blindly from 
behind. But it gradually replaces these blind forces by cons- 
cious and rational ideals which can create for life an enthusiasm 
of a higher and a more abiding kind. 


As to tne question of survival in the struggle for existence 

T Ebo hora cti is it should be borne in mind that what 
life a greater survival! COUStitutes fitness for survival in the plant 
— world, is not the same in the animal 
world, and it is all the more different in 

the human world. Social qualities like love. unity, self-sacrifice 
and rational conduct possess greater survival value than egoism 
jealousy, selfishness and blind passionate conduct. And no 
view of the world and life can suply a better foundation for 
such superior qualities than the one which inspires man with 
the belief in the unity of all men, all creation and all existence 
Such is the view, we have found, of Sankara. It is à misunder- 
standing, then, to suspeet it of baneful effect on practical life 
The moral and spiritual diseipline which he recommends aims 
- nt the actual realization, in immediate experience, of the unte 
of existence or the presence of Brahman in all things the ntis 
which seasoning convinces us to be real by its ‘irresistible 


logic, but which our present actual ri 
and multiplicity tries to set aside. experience of difference 


27—1833 B 
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) 2 


In conclusion, we should observe that the Vedanta of 
Sankara, in its different aspects, is an 
E attempt to follow out the Upanisadic 
idea of the unity of all existence to its logical conclusion. 
With all its defects and excellence, it stands in the history 
of human thought as the most consistent system f monism. 
As William James puts it (in appreciation of Sankara's 
Vedanta as presented by Svāmī Vivekananda in America): 
‘The paragon of all monistic systems is the Vedanta 
Philosophy of Hindostan.’’* It is true that such a system 
fails to appeal to those who turn to philosophy for the 
justification of their imperfect ideas of worldly distinctions 
and worldly values. Like the teachings of early Buddhism 
and Jainism, the monistic philosophy of Sankara is only for 
the strong-hearted who can follow logic dauntlessly and 
face conclusions however subversive of ordinary ideas of 
reality and value. But, for those few who have the heart 
for it, Advaita monism is not without recompense and is 


Conclusion. 


not even without emotional satisfaction. As James puts 
it: ** Am Absolute One, and I that one,—surely we have 
here a religion “which, emotionally considered, has a high 
pragmatic value; it imparts a perfect sumptuosity of 
security." * '' We all have some ear for this monistic 
music: it elevates and reassures."' * 


It. Tur QUALIFTED MONISM OF RAMANUJA 
(V1ISISTADVAITA) 


WES. 1. Rāmānuja's Conception of the World 
Raminuja takes the Upanisadic accounts of creation, 
Ramannja accepts the stated previously, in a literal sense. He 
ation. — pea holds that God. who is omnipotent, 
creates the manifold world out of Himself by a gracious 


T 


3 , Praqmatism, 151. 
a Henn cit, P. 153. KE 3 Loc. cit., p. 154. 


“te 
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act of will, Within the All-inclusive God (Brahman) 
there are both “unconscious matter (acit) and the finite 
spirits (cit). The first is the source 
The world is created 

by God from matter Of the material objects and as such 
which exists in Him. called prakrti (i.e. root or origin) 
after the Svetagvatara-Upanisad,’ the Puranas and Smrtis, 
whose authority Raimanuja highly values. This prakrti 
is admitted, as in the Sankbya, to be an uncreated (aja), 
eternal reality. But unlike the Sankhya, Ramanuja 
believes that it is a part of God and controlled by God 
just as the human body is controlled from within by 
the human soul. During the state of dissolution (pralaya) 
this primal unconscious nature of prakrti remains in a latent, 
subtle (siksma) and undifferentiated (avibhakta) form. 
God creates out of this the world of diverse objects in 
accordance with the deeds of the souls in the world prior 
UTI Ad ct a TTO the last dissolution. Impelled by 
are first created and the omnipotent will of God the un- 
thee o eee — differentiated subtle matter gradually 
—— becomes transformed into three kinds 
of subtle eleinents—fire, water and earth. “These differentia- 
ted elements manifest also the three kinds of qualities 
known as sattva, rajas and tamas. Gradually the three 
subtle elements become mixed up together and give rise 
to all gross objects which we perceive in the material world.? 
In every object in the world there is a mixture of three 
elements. .'lhis process of  triplication is known as 

trivrtkarana. 
1 Sret., 4, 5 (ajám ekarh lohita-sukla-krgnim, etc.) and 4. 10 (māyārħ 
tu prakrtirh vidyat, mayinam tu Mahesvaram; tasyávayavabhütaistu vyaptam 


sarvam idam jagat). Also cide Brahma-sat., 1.4.8. and Rámánuja's Bhdsya 
thereon. e 

? Vide Sribhásya, Vedantasdra and Veddntadipa on 1-4.8-10.1.1.3 and 
2.1.15 (note that the gunas are conceived here, after the Gita, as ‘abalities and 
as produced ‘iy Prakrti, not as the essence thereof). 
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Ràmaànuja holds, therefore, that creation is a fact and 
the ereated world is as real as Brahman. 

— — act Regarding the Upanisadic texts which 
deny the multiplicity of objects and 


assert the unity of all things, Ramianuja holds that these 


texts do not mean to deny the reality of the many objects, 
but only teach that in all of them there is the same 
Brahman, on which all are dependent for existence, just 
as all gold articles are dependent on gold. What the 
Upanisads deny is the independence (aprthaksthiti)* of 
objects, but not their dependent existence. 
It is true, Rámànuja admits, that God has been described 
(in the JSretásvatara) as wielder of a 
A VN cowed” Of magical power (maya), but this only 
— — that is means that the inscrutable power by 
. which God creates the world is as 
wonderful as that of a magician. The word ‘ maya’ stands 
for God’s power of creating wonderful objects vicitrartha- 
sargakari éakti). It also stands sometimes for prakrti to 
signifv her wonderful creativity.” 
Rāmānuja denies, therefore that creation and the created 
- - world are*illusory. To strengthen this posi- 
Rámánuja holds that {jon he further holds that all knowledge is 
all knowledge is true. true (yathartharh sarva-vijüüánam)* and that 
there is no illusory Gojeotan rwn ren 
; f the so-called illusory snake in the rope, he points 
dut abe three elements (fire, water, earth) by the mixture 
of which a snake is made, are also the elements by the mixture 
of which a rope is made, so that even in a rope there 1s something 
of a snake and this common element really existing in a rope is 
perceived when we take it for a snake. No unreal object is 


percei - The constituent elements of every object being 
in c see thing every so-called illusion can be similarly 


1 Sribhasya, 1.1.1. (p. 101, R. V. Co, ed.). 
2 ][bid., p. 88. 
s J]bid., p. 83. 
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explained away. This theory of Rāmānuja resembles in essen- 
tial respects the view of some modern realists like Boodin, who 
hold that all immediate experience of objects is true on the 
strength of the quantum theory of Schrödinger, according to 
which each of the electrons, which compose material objects, 
pervades the whole world, so that '' Everything is immanent in 
everything else.'"* 


(2 Ramanuja’s Criticism of the Advaita Theory 
of Maya 


Rümiünuja, who lived long after Sankara, had the opportunity 

of criticizing severely the views of Sankara 

adus difficuities of the as well as of his followers, in the course of 

cose mn apes his commentary on the Brahinusitra. We 

are indebted to him for exposing many of 

the obscure points of the Advaita school. Though the charges 

raised-by Rāmānuja have been replied to by the Advaitins, they 

have great value for understanding more clearly both Ramanuja 

and Sankara. We shall mention here Ramanuja’s chief objections 

against the Advaita theory of Maya or ajnana and also show 
briefly how they can be met from the standpoint of Sankara. 

Where does the Ignorance (ajiana), that is said to produce 

the world, exist? It cannot be said to exist in an individual . 

self (jiva), because individuality is itself 

produced by Ignorance and the cause cannot 

depend on its effect. Neither can Ignor- 

ance be said to be in Brahman, because then it ceases to be 

omniscient. 


(1) Where does Ignor- 
ance exist. 


The reply to this, in defence of Sankara, would be that even 

if Ignorance be said to be in the individual 

These difficulties are self, the difficulty arises only if we regard 

iy on some musee’ the one as preceding the other. But if we 
ptions. - S ndn : 

regard ignorance and individuality as but 

the two interdependent aspects of the same fact, as a circle and 

its circumference, or a triangle and its sides, or fatherhood and 

sonship, the difficulty does not arise. But if, on the other hand, 

Brahman be regarded as the locus of Ignorance, even then the 

difficulty can be removed by removing a misunderstanding on 

which it is based. Maya in Brahman is Ignorance only in the 

sense of the power of producing ignorance and illusion in 


. 
- 


1 Vide J. E. Boodin's paper on * Functiona! Realism,’ T! ilo- 
sophical Review, March, 1934. Iam tie Philo 
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individuals; it does not affect Brahman any more than the 
magicians power of creating an illusion affects his own 
knowledge. 


It is said that maya or ajüüna conceals the real nature of 

(2) If Ignorance con. Brahman. But Brahman is admitted to 
ceals Brahman. then be essentially self-revealing. If Maya 
its self-revealing na- conceals Brahman it means that His self- 
ture is destroyed. revealing nature is destroyed by it and 
Brahman ceases to be. 


The reply to this is that ignorance conceals Brahman 
in the sense of preventing the ignorant individual from realizing 
His real nature, just as a patch of cloud conceals the sun by 
preventing a person from perceiving the sun. So Ignorance does 
no more destroy the nature of Brahman than the cloud destroys 
the self-manifesting nature of the sun. Self-manifestation means 
manifestation of itself in the absence of obstacles—and not 
inspite of obstacles. The sun does not cease to be self-revealing 


because the blind cannot see it. 


What is the nature of the Ignorance? Sometimes the 
Advaitins say that maya is indescribable 

(3) ———— is — (anirvacaniya), it is neither real nor unreal. 
D —— This is absurd. Because our experience 
uhi ; shows that things nre either real or unreal. 
How can there be a third category besides 


these two contradictories ? 


The reply to this is that maya, as well as every illusory 
object, is said to be indescribable owing to 
The real meaning of & genuine difficulty. In so far as it appears 
‘indescribable’ (anir- to be something, an illusion or illusory 
vacaniya). object cannot be said to be unreal like a 
square circle or the son of a barren woman 
which never even appears to exist. Again in so far as it is sub- 
lated or contradicted afterwards by some experience, it cannot 
be said to be absolutely real like Atman or Brahman whose reali- 
ty is never contradicted. Maya and every illusory object have 
this nature and compel us to recognize this nature as something 
unique and indescribable in terms of ordinary reality or unreality. 
To say that maya is indescribable is only to deseribe a fact, 
namely our inability to bring it under any ordinary category, Ds 
ib does not mean any violation of the law of contradiction. n 
fact, as ' real ' means here the : absolutely real and unreal | 
‘the absolutely unreal,’ they do not constitute a pair of SOON, 
dictories any more than two words like extremely cold’ an 


‘ extremely hot ' do. 
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Again sometimes, maya or avidya is said by the Advaitins 

| to be positive ignorance (bhava-rupam 

(4) How can igno-  ajnanam). This is also meaningless. 

Een Uns prave Ignorance means want of knowledge, and 
how eun it be positive then? 


) 

The reply in defence would be that as the illusion-producin 
ignorance is not merely an absence of the knowledge of the groun 
of illusion, but positively makes this ground appear as some 
other object, it is properly described as positive in this sense. 


Granting that maya is something positive, how can it 
be destroyed by the knowledge of 


(6) How -— dels Brahman? Nothing that positively exists 
Jure ve destroy oon be removed from existence by 


knowledge. 


The reply is that if the word 'positive' be understood in the 
sense given above, this misunderstanding would not arise. In 
our daily experience of illusory objects, like the serpent in a 
rope, we find that the object positively appears to be there and 
yet it vanishes when we have a clear knowledge of the ground 
of the illusion, viz. the rope. 


2. Ramdanuja’s Conception of God 


God, according to Rimianuja, is the Absolute Reality 
| S i | 
tan gaan pete} "ROSSO sed of two integral parts, matter 
Reality, possessed of and the finite spirits. Brahman is the 
matter and finite souls. i à ‘ 
only reality in the universe in the sense 
that outside or independent of God there is no other reality. 
But God contains within Himself *the material objects 
as well as the finite souls which are real. The Absolute 
One contains the many. This monism of HRimanuja is 
"known, therefore, as Visistadvaita which means the Unity 
(advaita) of Brahman possessed (visista) of real parts (the 
conscious and the unconscious). It is not a distinctionless 


unity. Three tvpes of distinction (bheda) are generally 
distinguished by the  Vedàntins. The distinction that 


anything—say, a cow—has from things of other classes, 
such as horses, asses, is called heterogeneous distinction 
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(vijatiya-bheda). The distinction that one cow has from 
another cow (i.e. an object of the same class) is called a 
homogeneous distinction (sajatrya-bheda). In addition to 
these two kinds of external distinctions, there is a third 
kind, i.e. internal distinction (svagata-bheda), which exists 
within an object, between its different parts, such as 
between the tail and the legs of the same cow. In the 
light of this threefold classification of distinctions, Rāmānuja 
holds that Brahman is devoid of the two kinds of external 
distinctions (vijitiya and  sajàtiya), because there is 
nothing besides God, either similar or dissimilar to Him. 
But God is possessed of internal distinctions (svagata- 
bheda), as there are within Him different conscious: and 
unconscious substances which can be mutually distinguished. 
God is possessed of an infinite number of infinitely 
good qualities such as omnipotence, 
God has all good ee | 

qualities. omniscience, benevolence. Therefore, 
God is not characterless (nirguna), nor 

indeterminate, but possessed of qualities (saguna). When 
the Upanisads deny qualities of Brahman, they really 
mean that God is free from all bad qualities or imper- 
fections.! God really creates the world, sustains it and 
withdraws it. Even when the world is withdrawn and 
its objects are destroyed, there remains in God matter in 
an undifferentiated, homogeneous state, as well as the souls, 
because both are eternal. Objects made by the modifica- 
tion of matter undergo change, growth and decay, but 
matter out of which they are created always remains there. 
Similarly the spirits always remain, though their bodies 
may change or perish. In the state of dissolution, when 
objects are absent, Brahman remains with pure matter 


1 * Nirguna-vüdáüáca parasya brabmano heya-gupnüsambandhád upa- 
padyante.'—Sribhüsya, 1.1.1. (p. 108, R. V. Co. ed.). 
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and bodiless souls in an unmanifested form (avyakta). 
© abe ae an This may be called the causal state 
fested cause. of Brahman  (kürapna-brahma). When 
again objects are created, God becomes 
manifested as the world of objects and embodied souls. 
This second manifested form of God may be called its 
EE ey a e io! effect-state (karya-brahma). Those texts 
fested effect. of the  Upanisads which deny the 
existence of objects and describe God 
negatively as being beyond thought, speech, etc., really 
indicate the unmanifested state of Brahman.’ 


If matter and spirits are parts of God, as Ramanuja 
SrA DEDE repeatedly asserts, then does not God really 
ti Ramánuja's difücul- undergo modification with the change of 
ies regarding the rela- " 
tion of God to matter matter? Does He not become also subject 
and spirits. to the miseries from which the spirits 
suffer? Are not then all the imperfections 
and defeets which we find in the world, really in God? In the 
face of these difficulties Ramanuja seems to give up sometimes 
the imagery of parts and whole and employ other similies. 
Sometimes he takes recourse to the analogy of the body and the 
soul. God is the soul of which the material objects and spirits 
compose the body. Just as the soul controls the body from 
within, so God controls matter and spirits. He is thus conceived 
as the Antaryamin or regulator of the universe from within. 
With the help of this analogy, Rimanuja tries to explain away 
the charge of God's being subject to misery and imperfection. 
The soul, he says, is not affected by the bodily changes and 
imperfeetions; similarly God is not affected by the changes in 
the universe; He remains beyond them or transcends them. 
Sometimes again Ramanuja tries to prove God's immunity by 
the analogy of the king and his subjects. The ruler, inspite of 
having a body, is not affected by the pleasures and pains 
suffered by the subjects owing to their obeying or disobeying 
the ruler’s laws.? 

These different explanations of Rāmānuja show that we 
cannot understand every aspect of the relation between God and 
the world with the help of any one analogy. We can only y 
to understand each aspect in the light of one particular type of 


LS IBN 311713,.39.3898. 1. 15. 
Sod wg Il. 14. 
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experience. In fact no metaphor claims to resemble the thing 
compared in every respect, and it is extremely difficult to find in 
the ordinary region of experience anything bearing even partial 
resemblance to God, a unique reality, which can be directly 
known in religious experience or indirectly from the testimony 
of those who have realized God. So Rāmānuja stresses so much 
the authority of scriptures rather than inferences regarding God, 
the inadequacy of which he tries to expose with the zeal of a 
sceptic. 
m Ramanuja’s conception of God is a kind of theism. 
i ; à Theism, in this narrow sense, means 
Ramanuja’s view of À i | ; à; 
God is theism. belief in God who is both immanent 
and transcendent,' and is also a Person, 
i.c. a self-conscious being possessed of will. We have seen 
that all these characters are present in Rāmāņuja'’s con- 
ception of God. 


God is the object of worship and the goal of our religious 
aspiration. It is by pleasing God through prayer that we 
can obtain salvation through His mercy. 


3. Ramdnuja’s Conception of the Self, Bondage 
and Liberation 


Ramannja holds that the identity between God and man 
taught by the Upanisads is not really 

Han thers is identity an unqualified one. It 1s unthinkable 
as well as difference. 114+ man who is finite can be identical 
with God in every respect. Man is not different from God 
in the sense that God pervades and controls man as well as 
_ every other thing in the universe. Just as the existence of 
a part is inseparable from the whole, that of a mode or 
quality from its substance, or a living body from the soul 


1 Vide Ward, The Realm of Ends, p. 294. 
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which controls its life from within, similarly the existence 
of man is inseparable from God. Identity cannot be 
asserted, it is true, between two altogether different terms; 
but it is also meaningless to assert any identity between 
exactly identical terms; because it would be a needless. 
tautology. Identity can be asserted between two forms of 
the same substance. The statement, ‘ This is that 
Devadatta ' asserts, for example, identity between the 
person seen at present and the person seen in the past. À 

The person can be understood as the 
The meaning of ' = a, Ty. | e ; 
‘That thou art.’ same in spite of different positions, since 

the positions are occupied at different 
times. The Upanisadic dictum  ' That thou art.’ (Tat 
tvam asi) should be understood in a similar way. ' That’ 
stands for God, the omniscient, omnipotent creator of the 
universe. ‘Thou’ stands for God existing in the form of 
man, the embodied soul (acid-visista-jiva-sarirakam). The 
identity asserted hére is, therefore, between God with 
certain qualification and God with certain other qualifica- 
tion—identitv of the same substance 
though possessed of different qualities 
(visistasya aikyam). Ramanuja'’s philosophy is thus truly 
called Visistadvaita or the identity of the qualified.' 


Qualified monism. 


Ramanuja’s conception of the relation between the self 
and God cannot be easily brought under any well-known 
logical category (such as identity, difference and identity-in- 
difference). While refuting Sankara's view that this relation 
is one of identity (abheda) he emphasizes so much the 
difference between the self and God that the reader would 
be quite justified to suppose that according to Ramanuja 
the relation is one of difference (bheda).* This supposition is 


ı Fide Sriblidsya, 1.1.1. °° Prakáradvaya-visistaika-vastu-pratipüdanena 
samainaidhikaranyar ca siddham."'' (PP. 94-05 of R. V. Co. ed.). 
2 Vide Sribhásya 1.l.Lh;, passim. 
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further confirmed when one reads his commentary on Badara- 
yana's sūtra (2.1.22) which points out that Brahman is other 
than the embodied self. But the impression is reversed when 
one reads his commentary on the sütra (2.1.15) teaching the non- 
difference (ananyatva) of the world (including the Jivas) from its 
cause, Brahman. He thus seems to support two contradictory 
views. 


This conflict disappears, however, on reading his commentary 
on the sütra (2.3.42) purporting that the individual self is a part 
of Brahman. For, Ramanuja clearly says there that if the self 
is regarded as a part of Brahman we can reconcile the two oppo- 
site kinds of teachings of the revealed texts and of the aforesaid 
sutras, namely that there is difference (bheda), and that there is 
also identity (abheda) between the two. In short, as there are 
both difference and identity (bhedabheda) between the part and 
the whole, so also is there a similar relation between the self and 
God. 

It is reasonable to conclude then that according to Ràmünuja, 
in different respects, there are different kinds of relations 
between the self and God. In so far as the self is finite and 
subject to imperfection, and God is just the opposite in nature, 
there is difference; in so far ns the self is inseparable from God 
who is its inner substance (atma) there is identity (abheda) or. 
ananyatva or tüdatmya)!; but as the self gs a part of God, both 
identity and difference are tenable. This is the final impression 
created by Rāmānuja’s writings on many competent readers, 
among whom there is no less an authority than Madhavicarya, 
who says in the Sarvadargana-sangraha that Rāmānuja believes 
in all kinds of relations, bheda, abheda, and bhedabheda, in 
different respects. 


But unfortunately even this well-founded conclusion 
regarding Rāmānuja’s view receives a rude shock from his 
rather surprising statements here and there in which he 
launches a wholesale attack on all the three kinds of philosophers 
who advocate respectively identity (abheda), difference (bheda) 
and identity-in-difference (bhedaübheda).* The reader is thus 
swept away even from the last foothold and is left puzzled. 


One can understand why Ramanuja should reject unqualified 
identity (abheda) or difference (bheda); but it is difficult to see 
why he criticizes even the theory of identity-in-difference 
(bhedabheda) if he himself advocates the view that both differ- 
ence and identity, as taught by the scriptures, are real. 'The 
fact seems to be that in criticizing the advocates of bhedabheda, 


* 
*. 


1 All these words are, used by Rémanuja. 
2 E.g. Sribhágya, 1.1.1. (p. 96); 1.1.4. 
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he has two classes of them in mind: (1) those who hold that the 
self is nothing but Brahman imagined as limited by some extra- 
neous or accidental adjunct (upüdhi)—just as the space of the 
room is nothng but the all-pervasive space imagined as limited by 
the room; and (2) those who hold that the self is but a mode of 
Brahman who has really assumed a finite form.' In respect of 
the former, Ramanuja’s objection is that as they hold that the 
self is really Brahman (the distinguishing limiting adjunct being 
imaginary), the imperfections of the self would also really 
belong to Brahman. In respect of the latter, he points out that 
as Brahman according to them is really reduced to a finite self, 
He really becomes subject to all the imperfections of the latter. 
But these objections are obviated, he further points out, by his 
own theory according to which the conscious souls (cit) and 
unconscious matter (acit), though possessing different natures 
(svarapa) from the all-inclusive Brahman, are eternally and 
inseparably related to Him as parts to their whole, effects to 
their material cause, attributes to their substance. 


What Ramanuja tries then to make out is that Brahman 
never becomes in any way a self, just as the whole never becomes 
a part, or a substance never becomes an attribute. -Brahman is 
eternally Brahman, and the selves within Him eternally exist as 
such. But how then can Ramanuja speak of Brahman as the 
cause of the Jiva (or of matter) if the latter does not arise 
from the former? It would appear that by calling Brahman the 
cause he does not mean the immediate unconditional aníecedent 
but only the material or the substance. God as the ultimate 
whole of existence (sat) is the substance eternally underlying all 
finites. The whole does not precede the parts, nor do parts 
succeed the whole. Brahman always exists as a whole 
possessed of parts, and never becomes, parts, and therefore, 
does not become subjeet to the imperfections of the parts. 


Though it is doubtful whether this analogy of the part and 
the whole saves Brahman from all imperfections, it would be 
clear from the above that Ramanuja’s objection is not so much 
against the relation of identity-in-difference as such (which he 
himself advocates under (sūtra 2. 3. 42) but against the particular 
formulations of it. Identity-in-difference means, for him 
identity of the one substance existing in two real forms (‘ekam 
eva vastu dvirūpam  pratiyate'?; ‘ prakāra-dvayāvasthitatvāt 
sāmānādhikaraņnyasya’™“). What he rejects are (1) identity of 
the one substance appearing as two owing to misconception, and 
(2) identity of the one which has become really two. Between 


. 
1 Ibid., p. 97. 
2 Ibid., p. 150. 
5 Ibid., p. 94. 
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the whole and the part there is identity-in-difference, not of any 


of these last two kinds, but of the first kind. "The whole really 


possesses different parts from which it is nlways different as a 
whole, but the same identical whole is also in every part, though 
it does not become reduced to many (in which case the whole 
would be divided and cease to be a whole). 


It will also be found that in upholding the unity of the 
substance, and making it the foundation, and in treating 
multiplicity only as a dependent character of the one, Rama- 
nuja's emphasis is on the aspect of identity rather than on that 
of difference, though he trents both as real. y 


This view also enables us to distinguish the position of 
Rāmānuja from that of Nimbārka, for example, who top 
believes in a kind of identity-in-difference (bhedābheda). As 
Ghate rightly points out, ''"Thus we see that the «doctrine of 
Nimbarka has very much in common with that of Ramanuja, 
both regard the difference as well as the non-difference as real. 
But, for Nimbarka, difference and non-difference are on the 
same level, they co-exist and have the same importance; while 
for Raminuja, non-difference is the principal; it is qualified by 
difference, which is thus subordinate to it.''' This also explains 
why Rāmānuja’s philosophy can be called qualified monism, 


rather than qualified dualism or monism-dualism (dvaitadvaita). 


The extremely puzzling statements of Ramanuja, regarding 
his attitude to identity, difference, and  identity-in-difference 
tempt some writers to avoid the attempt to bring his view under 
any of these usual categories of relation ; and lead them to hold 
that Rāmānuja’s conception of the relation between self and 
God, is a category by itself; it is inseparability ( aprthaksthiti ). 
But this is merely giving up the game of logical understanding, 
For, inseparability of existence is itself a general relation, admit- 
ting of various formulations. Even Sankara's conception of 
the relation between the effect and the cause (ananyatva) can 
come under’this. Logical thought wants to understand what this 
relation means in terms of identity and difference ; or, failing 
this. why this relation defies such affiliation. We have seen 
above that it is possible to interpret Ramanuja’s conception as 
one of identity-in-difference of a specific kind, and that he 
himself accepts this in some places. It may be noted that a 
later theistic school following Caitanya frankly holds thal the 
relation between self and God 1s an inconceivable kind of — pak 
in difference (acintya-bhedabheda) not amenable to . further 
analysis. 

7 - 


g 


| V. S. Ghate. The Vedanta, p. 32. va A p 
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Man, according to Ramanuja, has a real body and 


a soul. The body is made of matter- 


The humar l : 
MET are both finde, which is a part of God. It is obvi- 


ously finite. The soul is, of course, 
not made; it is eternally existing. It is also a part of 
God, and cannot, therefore, be infinite. The all-perva- 
sive nature of the soul which the Upanisads describe 


cannot, therefore, be taken, in the literal sense. The / 


real sense of the pervasiveness of the soul is that the 
soul is so subtle (süksma) that it can penetrate into 
every unconscious material substance." | Having denied 
that the soul is infinite, Ramanuja has 


I 4 | A z — a š 
path infinitely —— to hold that it is infinitely small (anu). 
e For. if the soul has neither of these two 


extreme dimensions, it must be admitted to have the 
medium one, which things composed by the combination 
of parts (such as tables and chairs) have; and then like 
such objects the soul also would be liable to destruction. 
The consciousness of the soul is not accidental to it, it is 
Y : not dependent on its connection with 
Consciousness is the - t 
essential quality of the the body. Consciousness is not the 
soul. | 
essence, but an eternal quality, of the 
soul and it remains under all conditions.? In. dreamless 
sleep and even in the state of liberation, when the soul is 
altogether disembodied, the soul remains conscious of itself 
as “I am." The soul is therefore, identified by Rāmānuja 
with what we mean by the word ' I ' or the ' ego ` (aham).? 


| "' vyüpi, ati-süksmataya saryácetanáüntab-pravesana-svabbávabh,'" 
Sribhasya, 1. 1, 1. 

“2 Contrast Sáünkhya and Advaita which hold that consciousness is 
same as self. Rámünuja school names consciousness as dharmabhitajnana 
(—an aftribute in relation to self and God). 

3 ''Svarüpena eva ahamarthalh ātmā;" "'muktau api ahamarthah 
praküésate," loc. cit. 
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* The bondage of the soul to the body is. due to its 
is bendsge of the karnia. As the effect of its karma, the 
soul is due to karma. soul is ‘associated with the particular 

kind of body it deserves. Being 


. embodied, its consciousness is limited by the conditions of 


the organs of knowledge, and «the body it possesses. 


Though the soul is infinitely small, it illumines or renders 


conscious every part of the body in which it is, Just as a 
small light illumines the entire room in which it is. It 
identifies itself with the body and regards it as itself. 
Egoism (ahankara) is a name for this identification of the 
self with the not-self. Avidya& or ignorance consists in this 


base propensity.! Karma also is sometimes identified by 


Ràmàánuja with this ignorance. 

"The attainment of liberation must be sought through 
work and knowledge, because they pave 
The liberation of the | 
soul is sought through the way for devotion. By work (karma) 
ee oe Sow nee Ràmianuja | means here the different 
obligatory rituals enjoined by the Vedas on persons accord- 
ing to their respective castes and stations in life 
(varnüérama). ‘These should be performed life-long as 
bounden duties without any desire for reward, like heaven. 

^ Disinterested performance of such duties 
e naa y e dig destrovs the accumulated effects of the 
Hong maa past deeds which stand in the way of 
knowledge. For the correct performance of these rituals it 
is necessary to study the Mimiarnsa philosophy. Ramanuja 
regards, therefore, the study of the Mimarmsa as a necessary 
pre-requisite to the study of the Vedanta. By the study 
of the Mimarnsa and performance of the duties in its light, 
one comes to realize also that the sacrificial rites cannot 
lead to any permanent good and cannot help man to attain 


1 "'ÉÜariragocará ca aharhbuddhir &vidyaiva ;"" "anátmani dehe abam- 
bhivakarana-hetutvens ahankárab,' Ibid. 
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salvation. This persuades him to study the Vedanta. ‘The 
J Vedanta reveals to him the real nature 
knowledge of Vedanta. Of the Universe. He comes to know 
that God is tbe creator, sustainer and 
controller of all beings, and that his soul is not identical 
with. the body, but is really a part of God who controls 
it from within. He further learns that liberation can be 
attained not by ' study and reasoning,’ but only if God is 
pleased to choose him for liberation. | 
The study of the Vedanta produces only  book- 
AEE SE ET learning and | does not bring about 
God matures into con- liberation. It is true, as the Upanisads 
wa of o. that liberation: is brought about by 
knowledge. | But that real knowledge 
is not a verbal knowledge of scriptures; for then everyone 
who reads them would be liberated at once. Real knowledge 
is. a steady, constant remembrance of God (dhruvà smrti). 
This is variously described as meditation (dhyana), prayer 
(upisanà), devotion (bhakti). Gonstant meditation on 
God as the dearest object of love, should be practised conti- 
nuously along with the performance of the obligatory rituals 
which remove the obstacles to knowledge. Intense remem- 
brance of God, or devotion thus practised. ultimately 
— — matures into an immediate knowledge 
brance turns into im- (darsana or sāksātkāra) of God. This 
Ec euim poems Oe is, therefore, the final means to libera- 
tion. This brings about the destruction 
of all ignorance and karmas by which the body is caused. 
Therefore, the soul that realizes God is liberated from the 
body for ever, without any chance of rebirth. We should 
remember, however, that liberation cannot be attained 
simply by human efforts. God, pleased by devotion, helps 


. . . 
1 ** Ato... dhyànopüsanaAdi-vácyam jhánam;'" "vedanam upasanam 


syát;'" ''upásana.paryüyatvüt bhakti-4abdasya,"’ Sribhdsya, 1. 1. 1. 
28—1833 B 
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the devotee to attain perfect knowledge by removing 
obstacles. SoA lifts from bondage and misery the man who 

God's hel neces.  flings himself at the mercy of God and 
sary for liberation. constantly remembers Him as the only 


object of love. Such complete  self-surrender is called 


prapatti. 


Liberation is not the soul’s becoming identical with 


MGE cect is God. : The liberated soul having pure 
like God, not identical’ consciousness, untainted by any imper- 
with God. À : . Rez 
fection, becomes, in this respect, similar 
to God (brahmaprakara). This similarity of nature is 
what is meant by the Upanisads which say that the liberated 
soul attains unity with God.’ 


We saw previously that according to the unqualified 
monism of Sankara, the highest good lies 
in a complete denial of the separate self 
and the realization of its unity with God. The religious 
sentiment of the monist attains full satisfaction by total 
self-effacement which leaves nothing but God, the sole, 
self-shining Reality. But for the theist, like Ramanuja, this 
is a dismal prospect. The highest satisfaction of the 
religious emotion demands no doubt self-purification and 
self-surrender, but not complete  self-effacement. The 
highest good for the devotee 1s the pure and constant con- 
templation of the infinite glory of God, and the liberated 
one needs his self if only for the enjoyment of this highest 
bliss. Free from ignorance and bondage of every kind, the 
liberated soul enjoys, in perfect love and wisdom, infinite 
joy born of complete communion with God.* 


Conclusion. 


1 "Jnàünaik&küratayá  Prahma-praküratá  ucyate,"' Sribhagya, | p. 71 
(R. V. & Co. edition). 
2 Ibid., 4th Pada of the 4th Adhyáya, passim. 
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